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There is a striking contrast between the 

Tedious rapidity with which political campaigns 
Campaigns. are fought out and their results made ef- 
fective in England, and the long period through 
which the process is distributed in this country. The 
Salisbury Parliament was prorogued on June 28, 
and the election of a new House of Commons was 
ordered to take place within the first three weeks of 
July, while the writs required the assemblage of the 
Parliament on August 4. Thus within « few days 
after the elections have resulted in their favor, the 
Liberals will be in active exercise not only of the legis- 
lative but also of the executive power. In this coun- 


Our 


try, the interval of some twenty weeks that usually , 


elapses between the great conventions that frame 
platforms and select candidates and the elections in 
November, makes the formal campaign too long and 
wearisome, and subjects the party organizations to 
undue strain and temptation. The machinery be- 
comes too elaborate and formidable. Campaigning 
becomes too much a matter of dollars and executive 
details. Instead of helping public opinion to form 
itself and express itselt ina proper fashion, these 
over-organized party machines are tending to become 
inimical to a normal and wholesome play of public 
opinion such as ought to dominate the situation. 
Then, even if the Democrats should be successful, 
after this deliberate campaign, in securing Mr. 
Cleveland’s election, they must wait seventeen weeks 
longer, after the people have given their verdict, be- 
fore the vast power of the Presidency is transferred 
from the vanquished to the victor. Moreover, 
unless the unusual expedient of a special session 
should be adopted, the new Congress to be chosen in 
November would not assemble at Washington until 
a period of fifty-six weeks has been consumed in wait- 
ing. The methods of our federal system fairly re- 
quire a measured and deliberate rate of movement in 
our electoral processes; but there would be no loss 
or danger in the adoption of quicker and less cum- 
brous ways. At least, the custom of later nominations 
would be advantageous. It would be better for the 
country if September rather than June were the con- 
vention month. The business of Congress was prac- 


tically suspended for several weeks by the recent con- 
ventions, which for obvious reasons ought not to have 
been held until the session had beén completed and 
its work had gone upon record. 


So swift is the march of events, and so 
little contemplative is the mood of our 
people, that the great conventions are 
already like ancient history. Their results have been 
accepted as a matter of course, and their dramatic 
details, which so engrossed the nation’s attention a 
mon h ago, are almost forgotten. There is general 
agreement in the opinion that both of the principal 
parties made decisions in accordance with the better 
sentiment of their adherents. Mr. Cleveland was 
overwhelmingly the choice of the Democrats of the 
country. If this had not been so the opposition of 
the New York delegation would have defeated him. 
Powerful efforts were made to convince the conven- 
tion that the selection of Mr. Cleveland in the face of 
a unanimous protest from the New York delegates 
would mean the certain loss to the Democratic party 
of that necessary State. But the convention was 
skeptical. It is true that the representatives of the 
protesting Syracuse convention were not admitted to 
a share in the formal work of the Chicago body ; but 
the May movement had made it clear that the Hill 
men and the Tammany “‘ braves” were not the only 
Democrats in the Empire State ; that in point of fact 
Mr. Cleveland was far from being forlornly friend- 
less in his own State, and, indeed, that his alleged 
unpopularity there was largely mythical. An in- 
structed delegation working under the unit rule may 
seem very formidable, but it is shorn of much of its 
influence when.it is found to misrepresent the senti- 
ment of the voters at home. Mr. Hill’s great Feb- 
ruary delegation held together at Chicago in splendid 
form, and did everything for their candidate that 
mortal men could have been expected todo. But 
their cause had become discredited in the period be- 
tween February and June, and they waged a bootless 
fight. Mr. Hill had become impossible, and there 
was no rallying ground for the opponents pf the 
‘*man of destiny.” 


Mr. Cleveland's 
Nomination. 
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HON. ADLAI E, STEVENSON, OF ILLINOIS, 
Democratic Nominee for the Vice-Presidency. 


ai ian The parallel between the strategics of the 
Convention two great conventions was strikingly simi- 

Tactics. Jay. In each, there was a candidate and an 
opposition. Mr. Blaine was not a candidate at 
Minneapolis in the sense in which the word is com- 
monly used at conventions, and his name was only 
used as a focus for the opposition to Mr. Harrison. 
All that the Harrisonian leaders had to do was to 
muster their forces and assure themselves of their 
own strength by a test vote early in the convention. 
They quickly found that they had a majority of the 
delegates, and the knowledge of this fact was enough 
to hold all their men in line. For why should any 
desert when the victory was assured? Similarly, at 
Chicago, Mr. Whitney's perfectly simple and straight- 
forward tactics speedily evolved certainty out of a 


seemingly chaotic situa- 
tion. He proved to the 
Cleveland men, to their 
entire satisfaction, that if 
they would only keep to- 
gether the day was theirs, 
because they had the re- 
quisite strength. It is 
sometimes thought by out- 
siders that this business of 
convention management is 
full of impenetrable sub- 
tleties and mysteries. But 
Mr. Whitney, who gener- 
aled the Cleveland cause 
at Chicago with a mastery 
so universally acknowl- 
edged, and Mr. Depew, 
who was generalissimo for 
the Harrisonians at Min- 
neapolis, would both dis- 
claim having done any- 
thing that was not alto- 
gether plain, obvious and 
frank, and perfectly com- 
prehensible to the average 
citizen. Mr. William C. 
Whitney came away from 
Chicago with enough new 
prestige and popularity 
completely to turn the 
head of a man less nor- 
mally balanced. All fac- 
tions bowed to his leader- 
ship, and nobody seemed 
to be more spell-bound 
with admiration than the 
defeated Tammany men 
themselves. 





If Tammany 
failed in its 
main purpose 
at Chicago, it was enabled. 
nevertheless, to maintain 
a very striking, and, upon 
the whole, a very dignified position. It was not 
humiliated by the admission of the Syracuse contest- 
ants, and it was fortunate in being able to command, 
from its own ranks and from sympathizers in other 
delegations, the most effective and brilliant oratory 
that was heard in the convention. Its favorite spokes- 
man was its own Bourke Cockran, who is one of the 
New York members of Congress, and whose speech 
representing the view of his organization was by far 
the most powerful one, considered as an effort in 
political oratory, that all the conventions of the year 
have evoked. Mr. Cockran is aman in the vigor of 
his early middle age, being barely forty years old ; 
and if he continues in the careful study of politics 
and oratory—and should add thereto the ambition to be- 
come a statesman—he may hope to make a high mark 


Crack Orator. 
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in our public life” But he will commit a grave mis- 
take if he sells his talents to the over-zealous and 
facile service of so unscrupulous an organization as 
Tammany. He would do better to espouse the 
service of his party as a whole. Public opinion is of 
no consequence to a body organized on the absolute 
and military model. Mr. Cockran has, doubtless, at 
least read a recent article in a leading periodical 
credited to the pen of Mr. Richard Croker—though 
quite commonly said to have been written by Mr. 
Cockran himself—which gives an authoritative ac- 
count of Tammany’s organization. Mr. Cockran is 


fitted to do battle in the wide, free political arena, 
where great oratory has its legitimate field ; and he 
ought not to be content with making brilliant apolo- 
gies for so shameless and inexcusable a political con- 
spiracy as Tammany actually is. Tammany, be it 





HON. WILLIAM C, WHITNEY, OF NEW YORK. 


said in passing, having declared at Chicago that New 
York could not possibly be carried for Cleveland, is 
now professing great enthusiasm for the ticket. 


Those who sat in the vast wigwam 
at Chicago through the turbulent 
Politieal Conventions. sessions of the convention, with 
storms of a tropical violence raging outside and 
twenty thousand people vociferiously taking part in 
the proceedings within, while the amiable chairman 
with his dolce far niente manner languidly fingered the 
gavel as he chatted with the guests of honor on the 
platform,-—can never forget the mighty show. Gen. 


~ ys 





HON, W. BOURKE COCKRAN, OF NEW YORK. 


Patrick Collins on the closing day brought in a reso- 
lution for smaller conventions in future. It is true 
that the Chicago convention was scandalously mis- 
managed so far as the distribution of admission 
tickets was concerned. In all that belonged to the 
strictly local aspects of the affair, the Chicago gath- 
ering was as ill-ordered as the Minneapolis gathering 
was superbly planned and executed. It is not 
strange that there should be sharp protests against 
convention abuses, and especially against a packing 
of the galleries with thousands of shouters whose 
presence is intended to interfere with calm delibera- 
tion. Dr. Andrew D. White, whose views are given 
elsewhere in this number of THE REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS, states most completely the case against the 
galleries. | General Collins, President White and 
the other protestants against the mob aspects of the 
national conventions are doubtless right in the 
main; yet we must be allowed to hope the reaction 
may not be too sweeping. It has not been suifi- 
ciently pointed out that no real attempts have been 
made, hitherto, to secure quiet and order in the con- 
vention halls. The long periods of applause, when 
thousands of men yell like maniacs and disport them- 
selves with the measured but furious frenzy of a lot 
of Soudan dervishes, are carefully arranged and pre- 
cisely timed as to occasion and exact duration. The 
galleries are not to blame, for these demonstrations 
have come to be as artificial and meaningless as the 
howling of hired mourners at an oriental funeral, and 
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HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Convention. 


the political leaders can stop them if they choose to 


do so. No burst of spontaneous enthusiasm ever 
produces shouting that lasts more than two or three 
minutes. All the rest is ‘‘ worked up.” There is 
inspiration in an assembly of American freemen 
many thousands strong who have gathered from 
every State, district and county, and from aimost 
every town and hamlet in the Union. The great con- 
ventions should certainly be brought under better 
regulation; but it would be a pity to attempt to 
prevent the concourse of political clubs and party 
workers by the thousand, in addition to the delegate 
body. The Chicago convention degenerated at times 
into a mob-governed assembly; but, after all, the 
thousands of spectators seemed to be average Demo- 
crats, and they wrought no irreparable harm. Eight 
or ten thousand people could be managed, if the 
tickets were suitably distributed. The great con- 
vention is an education to young citizens who are 
privileged to attend it, and it should be open to the 
public so far as may be possible in view of its delib- 
erative character and its important business. 


The Tariff The most pointed and stirring incident in 

andthe the Chicago convention was the contro- 
Democracy. versy over the tariff plank of the platform. 
The committee on resolutions, after great delibera- 
tion, had brought in a report in which the subject of 
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the tariff was covered in paragraphs so carefully 
guarded and qualified as to make it appear that the” 
party’s position was that of moderate protection, Mr. 
Neale, of Ohio, offered as a substitute a short, ringing 
resolution denouncing ‘‘ Republican protection as a 
fraud,” and placing the Democratic party in the posi- 
tion of an advocate of a strictly revenue tariff. This 
terse plank, moreover, declared that a protective 
tariff is unconstitutional. -Senator Vilas, of Wiscon- 
sin, who seems to have been largely responsible for 
the platform, defended the committee’s report, and 
Mr. Henry Watterson took the floor as chief spokes- 
men for the substitute. The amendment was adopted 
with genuine enthusiasm ; and the position of parties 
is therefore clear and unmistakable on this issue. 
The Republicans are for the protective features of 
the tariff and the Democrats are against them. It is 
a bold and unequivocal position that the Democrats 
have now taken as a free-trade party. This resolute 
front may add to their strength in some quarters 
while, like all bold and aggressive positions, it must 
of course cost something in other directions. ‘The 
ardor of the galleries for the substitute resolution 
was very obvious. The platform is in the same spirit 
as Mr. Cleveland’s message to Congress in 1887, in 
which he attacked the tariff with a vigor that aroused 
the country. Of course it would not be fair to inter- 
pret the platform as meaning that the Democrats, if 





HON. HENRY. WATTERSON, OF KENTUCKY. 
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in possession of all the branches of the government, 
-would immediately sweep away every protective 
schedule from the tariff and substitute a revenue tax 
on tea, coffee and a few other staple imports, on the 
British principle. But we are to understand that 
they would bring about such a change as soon as they 
thought it could be done without serious disaster to 
existing industries. 


The Democratic convention shrank from 
the’ danger of a free-silver plank, and 
imitated the Republicans in adopting a 
conciliatory and ambiguous indorsement of a bi- 
metallism to be co safeguarded that no harm to any- 
body should ever result from it. The attitude of the 


The Democratic 
Position 
on Silver. 





SENATOR W. F. VILAS, OF WISCONSIN, 


platform on the coinage question is, however, really 
a very significant one when it is remembered that a 
tremendous attempt was made to have an out-and-out 
free-silver plank inserted, and that this pressure was 
successfully resisted. In nominating Mr. Cleveland, 
the Democratic party understood perfectly well that 
they were erecting a barrier against such free-coinage 


measures as the Bland bill and the Stewart bill. So 
far as the two great parties are concerned, the silver 
question cannot be made a square issue in this cam- 
paign. The great majority of Democrats in both 
Houses of the present Congress have, since the nomi- 
nations, put themselves on record as favoring the im- 
mediate opening of the mints to the free coinage of 
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silver dollars, by voting for the Stewart bill; but 
they were entirely aware that the measure could not 
become a law, and they were merely posing for the 
elections this fall. In the South and West the free- 
silver heresy is so strong that many a Democratic 
congressman has feared to go back and face hi§ con- 
stituents without having made a satisfactory record 
at Washington on the coinage question. 


The most careful study of the Repub- 

Paar ae lican platform on the question of a 
‘Force Bill?” **fyree and honest popular ballot” does 
not make it clear whether or not there was intended 
an indorsement of the Lodge bill or some similar 
measure for the federal supervision of presidential 
and congressional elections. The plank simply 
demands that ‘the integrity of the ballot and the 
purity of elections shall be fully guaranteed and pro- 
tected in every State.” But it studiously omits any 
allusion to federal regulation. The Democrats, who 
declare that the Republican attitude makes the so- 
called ‘‘ Force bill” the dominant issue of the cam- 
paign, would seem to be taking a good deal for 
granted. Nobody could well twist the plank into a 
demand for strong federal control of elections, except 
by reading it in the light of the unsuccessful efforts 
made to enact the Lodge bill in the last Republican 
Congress, But in view of that measure, the country 
had a right to expect a clear and straightforward utter- 
ance this year. Let us quote the ‘‘ plank” in full as 
adopted at Minneapolis : 

We demand that every citizen of the United States 
shall be allowed to cast one free and unrestricted ballot in 
all public elections, and that such ballots shall be counted 
and returned as cast ; that such laws shall be enacted and 
enforced as will secure to every citizen, be he rich or poor, 
native or foreign born, white or black, this sovereign right 
guaranteed by the constitution. The free and honest 
popular ballot, the just and equal representation of all 
the people, as well as their just and equal protection 
under the laws, are the foundation of our republican in- 
stitutions, and the party will never relent its efforts until 
the integrity of the ballot and the purity of elections 
shall be fully guaranteed and protected in every State. 


This is simply a general declaration in favor of the 
protection of the ballot in all public elections. There 
is no mention made of any special means to be taken 
to secure justice in federal as distinguished from 
State, county, municipal, township or school district 
elections. Yet the Democratic platform, adopted 
some two weeks later, devotes a long chapter to de- 
nunciation of the ‘‘ Force bill,” and makes the,follow- 
ing allusion to the Republican plank quoted above : 


The Republican party has defiantly declared in its latest 
authoritative utterance that its success in the coming 
elections will mean the enactment of the Force bill and 
the usurpation of despotic control over elections in all the 
States. Believing that the preservation of republican 
government in the United States is dependent upon the 
defeat of this policy of legalized force and fraud, we in- 
vite the support of all citizens who desire to see the con- 
stitution maintained in its integrity with the laws pur- 
suant thereto which have given our country a hundred 
years of unexampled prosperity ; and we pledge the Demo- 
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cratic party, if it be intrusted with power, not only to the 
defeat of the Force bill, but also to relentless opposition 
to the Republican policy of profligate expenditure. 

The Democratic platform-makers chose to read into 
the Republican declaration a definite policy, which 
the Republicans had not avowed in plain words. 
Nevertheless, the tone of the speeches at the Minne- 
apolis convention, and the recent history of the party’s 
legislative programmes, would fairly indicate some 
purpose to take up the Lodge bill again if a Republi- 
can Congress should be elected. 


The New York Sun, followed by some 
other Democratic organs, insists upon 
making the ‘‘ Force bill” the one issue of 
the campaign. Butits purpose evidently is to obscure 
the tariff issue, which both sides have practically 
agreed to hold up as the real matter in contention, 
just as the Irish question has been the real battle- 
ground in the British elections. Nevertheless, the 
question of the African vote in the South will have 
its important place, and the Republican party has not 
done itself credit in its attempt to evade the issue. It 
could have said in its platform: ‘* We pledge our- 
selves to the enactment of a law that shall bring 
federal elections under the control of the general 
government in order to secure the unhampered exer- 
cise of the franchise to every citizen, especially to the 
citizens of African descent in the South.” Or it could 
have said: ‘* Much as we deplore what we deem to 
be a practical disfranchisement of Republican voters 
of African descent in the Southern States, we do not 
regard it as at present expedient or wise to demand 
a federal control of elections; and we, therefore, 
exhort all citizens everywhere to do their utmost to 
make all public elections fair and just, under the 
existing and time-honored system of local manage- 
ment and control.” In our opinion, the party would 
have added much to its strength if it had adopted 
the second of our proposed substitutes. But if it had 
adopted the first, it would at least have had credit for 
the courage of its convictions. Instead, however, of 
declaring the one thing or the other, it has used mere 
phrases to cover up its real intentions, and it deserves 
nothing but censure for its evasion. Both races in 
the South had a right to expect a clear expression, 
and both parties in the North had a like right. From 
the point of view of mere vote-c itching, nothing 
could be more stupid than the position in which the 
party is placed. There is only one fair inference, and 
that is that the Republican leaders were inclined 
toward ‘federal supervision, but were afraid to say 
so frankly. The policy is not one that the country is 
prepared to indorse. It prefers that the whole ques- 
tion of races in the South should, for a period of years 
at least, be left by common consent to the South 
itself, to be worked out through experience and through 
the soothing and healing processes of time. The day is 
coming when the colored men themselves will ask 
deliverance from threats of an outside interference 
that can only do them harm. It is a ‘‘home rule” 
question, pure and simple. 


An Explicit 
Statement 
Desirable. 


The best thing for Ulster, 
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as for every other section and element in Ireland, 
will be a home government for Ireland. In like 
manner, the best thing for the colored race, as well 
as for every other element in the South, will be a 
once-for all abandonment of the idea that any good 
thing is ever to come from Northern interference by 
way of Washington. This may be a hard saying to 
some conscientious white men in the North, and to 
some unfortunate colored men in the South ; but it is 
clear, honest truth. And in the end there is health 
and saving grace in the unadulterated truth, however 
bitter it may taste at first. 


Sita tieieieiin The Democracy had taken full posses- 
and Personages sion of Chicago for convention purposes 

at Chicago. when the sudden death in that city of 
Mr. Emmons Blaine brought the sorrowing father and 
mother from Maine to attend the funeral. The gen- 
erous expression of sympathy with the distinguished 
Republican statesman, unanimously voted by the 
Democrats, was a tribute from party foes that must 
have touched him deeply. It was one of the most 
memorable incidents of the convention. An occasion 
such as this mammoth gathering always adds greatly 
to the fame and subsequent influence of a few men 
who display qualities of superiority as leaders or as 
impressive speakers. Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, 
won laurels as a brilliant orator, but was voted by 
everybody a singularly inefficient presiding officer. 
Mr. Whitney, Mr. Watterson, Mr. Cockran and ex- 
Governor Campbell, of Ohio, were, in addition to 
Chairman Wilson, the gentlemen who perhaps more 
than any others won new favor by contact with the 
multitude. It is a rare man whose subtle spell of 
personality can touch so vasta throng. Senator Vilas 
had made his mark in preceding conventions. Sen- 
ator Daniels, of Virginia, was one of the most elo- 
quent speakers, as he was also one of the most pict- 
uresque figures, of the convention. 


The Vice-Presidency is an honor that 
‘ her should be held in higher appreciatio~ by 
Vice-President. 4hlic men, and it is a position that 

should be taken very seriously by the country. Two 

Vice-Presidents since the war have served almost full 

terms in the White House. A public man who as- 

pires to the Presidency violates sound traditions when 
he refuses to obey the call to serve as Vice-President. 

In recent days such eminent men as Logan, Hen- 

dricks and Thurman have taken this view, and have 

accepted nominations to the Vice-Presidency as a 

patriotic duty. It was a high honor that the Democ- 

racy conferred upon the Hon. A. E. Stevenson, of Il- 

linois, when he was named as Mr. Cleveland's col- 

league. He is not well known to the country, but it 
is remembered of him that he represented the Green- 
back party in Congress some ten or twelve years ago, 
and that he was the particular Assistant Postmaster- 

General in Mr. Cleveland’s administration who re- 

tired some forty thousand Republican postmasters 

and filled their places with new. men of his own 
political faith. Personally, Mr. Stevenson is vouched 


The Nominee 
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for as an amiable and agreeable gentlemen. It had 
been expected that ex-Governor Gray, of Indiana, 
would be put on the ticket with Mr. Cleveland, but 
the anti-Cleveland elements in the convention chose to 
support an Illinois candidate. Among Democrats 
in general Mr. Stevenson’s nomination is very well 
. received. 


What “might The People’s party, on the eve of its as- 
have been” sembling at Omaha, announced its inten- 
at Omaha. tion to offer the country a genuine sensa- 

tion and to lift the political situation well out of 

traditional ruts, by nominating Judge Walter Q. 

Gresham for the Presidency. Judge Gresham is an 

Indiana Republican of great prominence. He was a 

distinguished general of volunteers in the civil war, 

and afterward was made a United States judge in 
his own State. President Arthur, having appointed 


HON. JAMES G. FIELD, OF VIRGINIA, 
People’s Party Nominee for Vice-Presidency. 


him Postmaster-General and afterward Secretary of 
the Treasury, restored him to the federal bench again 
before retiring from the White House. In 1884 and 
1888 Judge Gresham was strongly urged as the most 
available Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
Several decisions and actions in his judicial capacity 
affecting the management and control of railways, 
notably his dealings with the Wabash system, have 
given him a great popularity with the so-called “ anti- 
monopolists.” If aman of Judge Gresham’s record 
and standing could have been induced to leave his 
old party and assume the réle of a Moses for the new 
movement, there would have been a great stirring up 
of dry bones. The People’s party would have carried 
several States, and would have upset all calculations 
in anumber of others. The Omaha gathering was 
raised to the highest pitch of expectancy by assurances 














HON. JAMES B. WEAVER, OF IOWA, 
‘People’s Party Nominee for Presidency. 


from leading members of the party that the Judge 
would accept a unanimous nomination. Unquestion- 
ably he could have had the warm support of all the 
delegates. But everything was spoiled by the Judge’s 
final refusal. There ensued the usual convention 
struggle, resulting in the nomination of Hon. James 
B. Weaver, of Iowa. As a matter of policy, Mr. 
Weaver’s nomination was a mistake. A new party 
can only rise to strength by leading away masses of 
men from other parties. But the masses will not 
readily flock to new standards, except under the gen- 
eralship of some trusted leader who goes with them. 
There are plenty of Republicans and Democrats who 
could be brought into the third-party fold if their own 
political heroes should say ‘‘come.” But Mr. Weaver 
has belonged to the group of third-party ‘ come- 
outers” for so many years that his name is not one to 
conjure with in either of the old camps. He is a 
public speaker of great force and ability; but his 
nomination suggests too strongly the abortive third- 
party movements of the past to excite much hope or 
enthusiasm. He is not exactly the sort of a Moses 
who can frighten Pharaoh into fits, or bring convin- 
cing plagues upon the monopolistic oppressors of Is- 
rael, The wicked politicians of the Republican and 
Democratic parties breathed easier and ate with bet- 
ter appetites when the Gresham bogie disappeared 
and they found their familiar old enemy, General 
Weaver, in the lead of the People’s movement. 
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Yet the movement is not to be treated 

he with disdain. It is not a perfectly well 
Movement. srticulated or formulated movement ; 
nevertheless it stands for a class of social-economic 
reforms that have a real meaning. The People’s 
party demand the nationalization of railroads and of 
various other corporate or monopolistic services ; and 
they will some day bring these questions to a front 
place. They are advocating a series of monetary 


The Meaning 
of t 


measures that are more significant in their motive— 
which is to weaken the position of banks and money 
brokers—than in the details of their modus operandi. 
This party is the only one of the four in the field that 
is squarely committed to immediate free-silver coin- 
age at the 16 to 1 ratio. 
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monetary questions, the tariff, immigration, alien 
land-holding, railroads, mob law, public money and 
sectarian schools, arbitration and a seventh day of 
rest, and comparatively little to say on the prohibi- 
tion issue. There was a debate on silver, and the 
free-coinage plank originally reported was finally 
forced out of the platform. Our prohibition friends 
are now the declared enemies of a protective tariff, 
are by implication in favor of free coinage, are com- 
mitted to the doctrine of the direct issue of treasury 
notes for money, are with the People’s party in de- 
manding government control of railroads and tele- 
graphs, are against all alien land-holding, and are in 
favor of woman’s suffrage. The People’s party, by 
the way, does not mention this suffrage question, and 











GEN. JOHN BIDWELL, OF CALIFORNIA, 
Prohibitionist Candidate for Presidency. 


The Prohibitionists are a doughty and 
arty » unterrified folk, but this is not their 

a ene) year. Their convention at Cincinnati 
undertook to widen the range of the Prohibitionists’ 
creed so far as possible, and most of the delegates 
would have been glad to fuse with the People’s party 
if that organization could have been induced to put 
in its platform a resolution favoring the total sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. The Cincinnati meet- 
ing was large and full of militant ardor, and it 
adopted a platform‘that has a great deal to say about 


The Prohibition 








a dead. 





REV. J. B. CRANFILL, OF TEXAS, 
Prohibitionist Candidate for Vice-Presidency. 


the Prohibitionists are alone in their support of the 
reform. Questions like prohibition cannot be kept 
burning at white heat all the time, and the supporters 
of the Cincinnati convention must be content to 
occupy fourth place in the public’s attention through 
the. pending campaign. General John Bidwell, of 
California; who is their nominee for the Presidency, 
is an estimable gentleman of high standing and wide 
experience, and Mr. Cranfill, of Texas, who is the 
nominee for the Vice-Presidency, is one of the orators 
of the Southern temperance movement. 
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The eventful month that these pages have 
to summarize has furnished one topic that 
Homestead. can only be taken up with reluctance and 
pain. So shockingly unnecessary have the troubles 
at Homestead been, that it is with something of in- 
dignation that one approaches a consideration of them. 
It would seem as if experience ought to have taught 
employers and workmen at Homestead enough to 
have adjusted the wage scale for less than 10 per 
cent. of the men engaged there without a resort to 
methods that would have disgraced the so-called dark 
ages. The wrath of-a fair, sensible man is kindled, 
because neither side seemed disposed to behave kindly 
or considerately at the outset, nor deeply solicitous to 
avert a situation that must inevitably tempt men to 
violence, and bring sorrow into hundreds of innocent 
homes. Both parties knew perfectly well the fearful 
responsibilities they were assuming. The points of 
disagreement between them were not vital. The ex- 
isting scale, the retention of which the men insisted 
upon, was one that the company could have continued 
to pay without any very appreciable loss or difference. 
Yet the new scale that the company insisted upon 
was not an unreasonable revision in view of changed 
circumstances, and it left the pay of the men better 
than when the old scale was adopted three years ago. 
Legally, the company had a perfect right to say : We 
will offer such and such wages ; we will not confer 
with our men on the wages question ; we will not 
recognize their trade union; we will lock them all out 
after such a date if they do not choose to accept our 
terms, and in utter disregard of them and their fam- 
ilies and their little homes on the hillside we will 
bring in new men from other neigliborhoods and will 
proceed to do as we wish in our own works. But 
morally it had no right to say anything of the kind. 
Its doctrine turns back the dial fifty years. The 
ethics of trades unionism and of these conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor have mide some progress ; 
and nobody has more fully recognized the mutual 
duties of employers and men, at these critical mo- 
ments of strain, than has Mr. Andrew Carnegie him- 
self in his published articles. The laws of the nation 
protecting iron and steel manufactures, and the laws of 
Pennsylvania giving advantageous charters of incor- 
poration to commercial enterprises, have enabled Mr. 
Carnegie and his associates to bring together under 
one control a series of establishments that constitute 
the greatest iron and steel plant in the world. 
nation and the State have dealt so broadly and gen- 
erously by them, and they have so prospered under 
conditions which have enabled them Midas-like to 
turn iron into gold, that they would seem to have 
owed it to the nation and State to keep peace with 
their men and to avert the public scandal and disgrace 
of an open war in Homestead between their employees 
and their hired companies of private soldiery. Mr. 
Frick and his partners, so far as we can see, kept quite 
within the letter of their rights; but it would have 
been a much more gentlemanly thing, and in far bet- 
ter taste, not to have permitted the outbreak of the 
troubles they fully anticipated. There are plenty of 


Troubles at 


The. 


employers who have the superb business talent of 
knowing how to prevent such troubles. A little 
more of tact, humor and friendliness, and a little less 
of square-toed insistence upon his very obvious lawful 
rights ought to have rendered it quite possible for 
Mr. Frick to effect a peaceful settlement. 


The Of course the strikers made haste as fast 
Conduct of as possible to put themselves in the wrong. 
the Strikers. They almost invariably do so. A moder- 

ate and properly conducted strike is a contradiction 
of terms. A strike in a great establishment like 
Carnegie’s is war—it is something infernal, and 
there is no keeping it within decent bounds. The 
situation did not justify the men in taking extreme 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


measures. They should have demanded arbitration 
on the points at issue ; and then, if Mr. Frick refused 
to arbitrate, or to discuss, or to negotiate, or to be 
anything else than imperative and arbitrary, they 
should have made their protest in a dignified way, 
appealed to the enlightened and humane opinion of 
the country, and gone peaceably to work on the new 
scale. When as strikers they possessed themselves of 
firearms, they forfeited all title to sympathy. They 
had not a shadow of excuse for trespassing on the 
company’s property. The very fact that they armed 
themselves and acquired dynamite condemns them 
absolutely. If Mr. Frick had been proposing to bring 
to Homestead a mercenary army to compel these 
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strikers to resume work against their will, they would 
have had an excuse for taking arms in self-defense— 
providing there were serious doubt of the ability of 
the civil authorities to protect them. As matters 
stood, their assumption of arms had the look of mur- 
der about it, and their storing of dynamite put them 
on the plane of anarchists. Their conduct is a foul 
blot upon the respectable history of trades unionism, 
and it costs the just cause of labor an amount of 
sympathy and friendliness that years of good behav- 
ior can hardly restore. The attack upon the Pinker- 
ton watchmen was that of a mob seized with homi- 
cidal frenzy. Pinkerton watchmen are no better and 
no worse than other watchmen. The strikers had no 
just grievance against them. The question whether 
or not the ‘‘ Pinkerton men” should be legislated 
against is purely one of public policy, involving the 
dignity and welfare of the State. Should not the 
State be so fully prepared to maintain peace and 
order, directly and in its own name, that it could well 
forbid the employment of special bodies of armed 
private guards, considering them a menace rather 
than an aid to peace and order? That is all there is 
of the question. But the strikers had no more ground 
for attempting to massacre the guards hired through 
the Pinkerton agency than for blowing up the Home- 
stead schoolhouses with dynamite. Various labor 
organizations have announced that they will now 
proceed to form military-companies and to drill dili- 
gently in order to be able, when similar occasions 
arise in the future, effectually to massacre all ‘‘ Pink- 
erton men,” and presumably to force recalcitrant 
employers to accept strikers’ terms, All such propo- 
sitions are treasonable under our laws, and should be 
treated as such. They are anarchistic plots against 
existing social rights and institutions ; they are con- 
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MR. HUGH O'DONNELL, OF HOMESTEAD, 


Chairman of Strikers’ Advisory Committee. 
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spiracies to commit murder, and they are treason 
against the State. America will see fair play ; and it 
wants ne ther a Pinkerton soldiery in the pay of mil- 
lionaire corporations, nor drilled anarchists exploiting 














GOVERNOR PATTISON, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Winchesters and dynamite and instituting reigns of 
terror in the sacred name of labor. 


The State of Pennsylvania, which is the 


The ster : 
Sluggish tertium quid in the Homestead insur- 
Commonwealth, 


rection, surprised the country by the 
slowness and reluctance with which it entered upon 
the exercise of its sovereign function and plain duty. 
The commonwealth exists, primarily, for the sake of 
maintaining public order. After some days of 
triumphant anarchy the State aroused itself and quiet 
was restored. It would have been well if there had 
been a swifter assertion of the majesty of the law 
and the supremacy of the commonwealth. But when 
the State moved, there was no thought of resistance 
to its authority. 


Arbitration Vhere is the remedy to be sought for such 
the Only disastrous dead-locks between labor and 
True Remedy. canital? Look first at the nature of the 
trouble. Our old-fashioned schoolmasters were fond 
of asking their green pupils to explain what would 
happen if an irresistible force encountered an impene- 
trable and immovable body. Associated capital, aided 
by our corporation laws, may in a given region and 
industry do away altogether with a competitive de- 
mand for labor. Thus the workman may find only 
one buyer in the market for his skill and muscle. In 
like manner the labor unions may be so well organ- 
ized that the one buyer of labor is practically obliged 
to deal with one seller. How shall the resulting dead- 
lock be adjusted? Something suggesting the en- 
counter of the irresistible force with the immovable 
obstacle has happened. Both parties occupy positions 
theoretically impregnable, yet theoretically ruinous. 
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The manufacturing plant is worthless without work- 
ers, and the men will starve unless they have work. 
There is no such thing as a basis of agreement between 
the two parties that would appear ideal and perfect 
to both. There must be concessions and compromises. 
If the differences cannot be adjusted by mutual con- 
sent, there remains the palpable resort to arbitration 
asa modus vivendi. Arbitration may be voluntary 
or it may be compulsory. Voluntary arbitration is 
best, but it presupposes the existence, in good work- 
ing order, of the rudimentary principles of Christian- 
ity. For, without them, men will refuse to arbitrate 
just at the moment when arbitration is most neces- 
sary. Vital Christianity was not in large stock on 
either sjde at Homestead; otherwise, so relatively 
small a margin of difference as lay in dispute would 
have been adjusted without strain by an easy process 
of voluntary arbitration. Since practical Christianity 
and good business sense, both of which agree in 
pointing to voluntary arbitration as the obvious 
remedy for dead-locks like the Homestead affair, are 
not sufficiently diffused among employers or employed 
to save the public peace and order, it follows that for 
certain purposes the law ought to provide a plan of 
compulsory arbitration. 


The law has permitted Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Frick to consolidate great in- 
terests and to perpetuate their unified 
power by means of incorporation. Why should not 
the law say that all corporations employing more 
than a specified number of men should, under certain 
carefully defined conditions, be obliged to arbitrate 
points of difference arising between them and their 
workmen, and to accept the results of such arbitra- 
tion? If capitalists object to such restrictions, there is 
nobody to compel them to avail themselves of the 
advantages of incorporation. Hiding behind corpo- 
ration methods, employers are learning to shirk that 
personal and individual responsibility that formerly 
mitigated some of the horrors of industrial conflict. 
The demand for compulsory arbitration in the case of 
large employing corporations is reasonable, and it is 
necessary for the well-being of the State. The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has some rights that de- 
serve consideration ; and all this social turmoil and 
great cost of military interference at Homestead 
would have been avoided by the simple expedient of 
a law compelling Mr. Frick to justify his new scale, 
upon demand of the men, in a court of arbitration. 
If he had been sustained, the men could have done 
nothing else than go back to work peaceably. If 
they had chosen to rebel against the court’s decision, 
the sharp condemnation of public opinion, backed up 
by the force of the civil authorities, would have made 
their position hopelessly weak. Property massed in 
the corporate form holds at present an undue ad- 
vantage over mere individual men. The creature is 
tending somewhat to overshadow the creator. The 
workmen at Homestead had better abandon their in- 
sane and criminal resort to weapons of violence, and 
use the grand weapon that their position as sovere’2n 


Why Arbitration 
Should be 
Compulsory. 


American freemen gives them. Their remedy is at 
the ballot. Organized and unorganized labor should 
pass the word along their lines to cast no votes for 
any candidate for the legislature or the governor's 
chair who will not pledge himself not only in favor of 
the exclusion of ‘‘ Pinkerton mercenaries,” but also in 
favor of a law compelling large industrial corporations 
to arbitrate questions of difference with their men, 
and to abide by the results for a year—at the end of 
which either party may seek and obtain a new arbi- 
tration. Is this plan revolutionary? Well, so are 
privately supported armies revolutionary, and so are 
anarchistic outbreaks revolutionary. The fact is that 
inasmuch as the huge amalgamations of corporate 
power and wealth are a new evolution in our indus- 








MR. HENRY C. FRICK , 
Chairman of the Carnegie Steel Company. 


trial system, and inasinuch as certain phases of the 
existing solidarity of workingmen’s bodies are a new 
evolution, it is quite time that we should have a cor- 
responding evolution of the law governing corpora- 
tions and regulating the relations between capital 
and labor. The corporations will fight against any 
new measures to control them and to make them 
better peace-keepers, and will proclaim vociferously 
that doctrinaire socialists and destructive anarchists 
are trying to despoil them and to take away their 
heaven-born right to do as they will with their own. 
But their arguments will be humbug. Their rights 
are to be respected, but they are only earth-born; 
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and they must not be run counter to those rights and 
interests of living men that are indeed heaven-born 
and inalienable. Let the workingmen quit fighting 
and go peacefully to their places; but let them do 
some new and hard thinking and some effective vot- 
ing. The establishment of the new land courts in 
Ireland, which have the power to in- 
tervene between landlords and ten- 
ants and fix the amount of rents, are 
an innovation a hundred times more 
radical than our proposed court of ar- 
bitration to adjust the questions at 
issue between corporations and their 
employes. Workingmen have this 
moderate and lawful remedy in their 
own hands, for they are invincible at 
the polls when they choose to exer- 
cise their political power for their 
own well-being. 


The Liberal ~2¢ British elections have 

Victory been held, with the main 
inEngland. yocnit that was generally 
anticipated—Mr. C'adstone’s success 
in securing an opposition presumably 
strong enough to displace Lord Salis- 
bury’s ministry. The majority is 
much smaller than the Liberals had 
expected, and not half as great as 
mathematical deductions from the 
eourse of the by-elections had in- 
dicated. The Conservatives worked 
desperately and took advantage of 
every possible minor issue and local 
diversion. They will not yield grace- 
fully ; and it is understood that Lorc. 
Salisbury and his ministers will face 
the new parliament on August 4 and 
decline to resign their posts and 
emoluments until the House has 
passed a specific vote of want of con- 
fidence. Thus the actual transfer of 
power may not be made until after 
several days of friction and debate, ir 
which the Unionists will try thei: 
best to make Mr. Gladstone disclose 


rn 


& 





groups there are nine Parnellite Irish members, and 
four English Labor members. The Conservatives 
and Unionists number 314, and the opposition asa 
whole is 356. But nobody knows how the four 
‘* Laborists,” as they are now called, or the nine Par- 
nellites will array themselves. Mr. Gladstone bids 


the details of his Home Rule bill, (roma photograph by H. E. Simpson, Toronto.) 


hoping thus to secure the disaffec- 

tion from him either of the ITish 

members on the one hand, or else of a portion of the 
English and Scotch Liberals on the other. But Mr. 
Gladstone is likely to surmount these obstructions in 
brief order and win his well-earned premiership. 
What he may do after that will appear in due time, 
and prophecy at this moment would be absurdly use- 
less. The Gladstonian Liberals in the House are a 
little more numerous than the regular Conservatives, 
and the main body of Irish Nationalists,who are thus 
far in full harmony with Mr. Gladstone, are about 
seventy strong, as against only forty-four of the 
Chamberlain Liberal Unionists, who are in full 
alliance with the Conservatives. Besides these four 


HON. EDWARD BLAKE, 


fair to have a small but reliable working majority 
for his principal purposes. 
Incidents of Among the interesting incidents of the 
elections was the great reduction of Mr. 
Elections, Gladstone’s support in his own constitu- 
ency of Midlothian (Scotland) on account of his 
understood sympathy with the disestablishment of 
the ‘‘ Kirk,” the State church of Scotland. Mr. John 
Morley’s narrow escape from defeat at the hands of 
the voters of Newcastle was another unpleasant sur- 
prise for the Liberals. The success of Sir Charles 
Dilke in getting back into parliamentary life in the 
face of the best public sentiment of all parties and 
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elements is neither creditable to that gentlemen’s 
sense of decency and good taste nor is it any gain to 
the Liberal cause. Sir Charles had promised to 
eschew public life until he had cleared his reputation. 
He returns to Parliament in contempt of that 
promise. A pleasanter incident is Mr. Edward 
Blake’s entry upon a British parliamentary career. 
Mr. Blake has earned the reputation of being the most 
talented statesman Canada has produced in our day. 
A year or more ago he voluntarily withdrew from 
Canadian parliamentary life. At the invitation of 
the Irish party he consented some weeks agoto go to 
Ireland and become a candidate. He will be a power- 
ful reinforcement on the Irish benches of the House 
of Commons, and will be of service in the task of 
keeping the Irish members in line with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy. The curious fiasco of Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley’s attempt to get into Parliament as a Cham- 
bérlainite from a London constituency was one of 
the sensations of the campaign. Mr. Stanley will 
have small sympathy on this side of the water. With 
Henry M. Stanley posing as an enemy of Irish Home 
Rule, with William Henry Hurlbert’s notorious mis- 
representations of the Irish question in the interest of 
Tory landlords, with George Washington Smalley 
sneering perennially at Mr. Gladstone in the New 
York Tribune, and with Harold Frederic playing the 
part of facile journalistic tool for the desperate 
scheme to rehabilitate Sir Charles Dilke, we have a 
very sorry quartet of American meddlers in English 
politics ; and it is scant credit they do to the opinions 
and convictions of the Republic that they so egre- 
giously misrepresent. Their performances are a 
source of mortification to the mass of right-thinking 
Americans. 


Mr. Stead’s comments upon the final re- 


Mr. Stead’ 
Es Forecasts sult of the great battle of the ballots do 
On the Eve.” ot reach us in time for usein this number 


of the REviIew ; but his sketch of the situation and 
the outlook, written and sent us as the elections were 
fairly coming on, is the more interesting now that we 
can read it in the light of the results. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘*The one prediction which at the end of 
June was almost universally believed to be safe was 
that Mr. Gladstone would have a majority sufficient 
to establish a Liberal Government in Downing Street. 
The precise figures varied indefinitely, but that the 
great law of Swing-Swang would assert itself once 
more was regarded on all hands as a foregone conclu- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone, the Unionists expected, would 
have a majority of from 40 to 50, reckoning the Irish 
Home Rulers as Gladstonians. The Liberal expecta- 
tions varied from 70 or 80 to 160. The most exact 
and detailed calculation as to the probabilities of the 
polls was that made by my successor at the Pall Mall 
Gazette, who ciphered it ont at a Liberal majority of 
94, These calculations were based upon the results 
of the bye-elections, which had gone in almost un- 
broken series for the Liberals. If the general 
election were to go as the byes have gone, the 
Liberals would have been safe for a three-figure 
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majority. Against this there had to be put three 
considerations which might vitiate the calculations 
of the experts of electoral meteorology : (1) The fact 
that the six years’ work of the Government had now 
for the first time been brought fairly before the 
electors ; (2) the disturbing influence of the split in 
the Irish ranks ; and (8) the realization of the possi- 
bility that Lord Rosebery may not be able to curb 
the scuttling tendencies of the ‘‘ Little Englanders ” 
of his party. Add to these disturbing elements the 
fact that the Liberals were too sanguine to work with 
desperation. 


The ‘Tt can hardly besaid that the great issues 
Insincerities Which are decided at the General Election 
of Party. have been kept free from the disturbing 
influence of mere ad captandum appeals which have 
little or nothing to do with the main question. To 
read many of the speeches it might be imagined that 
the most important question before the country was 
whether or not the Government acted fairly in ren- 
dering it impossible for Londoners to vote on Satur- 
day. That was the Liberal red herring, whichseemed 
to be prodigiously admired by many of the more 
cunning wirepullers, whose estimate of the intelli- 
gence of the workingman appears to be as low as 
their own appreciation of the ethics of electioneering. 
To try to substitute a vote of resentment at the in- 
fliction of a personal inconvenience, for a deliberate 
judgment on the question as to which of two policies 
is best calculated to promote the interests of the com- 
monwealth, may appear to be good electioneering ; 
but as it is bad morality it will not be found to be the 
best policy. 


The ““The Unionists had their red herring, 
Orange which was only a shade less disreputable 
Scarecrow. than the Gladstonian claptrap about the 
Saturday polling. The Ulster bogie has been over- 
done. There is no doubt a perfectly fair and legiti- 
mate use to be made of the reluctance of Belfast to 
acquiesce in the establishment of an Irish parliament 
in Dublin. But to make the exaggerated nervous- 
ness of a few intelligent well-to-do North of Ireland 
men—who, all told, are not as numerous as the Lon- 
doners who live within sight of my office window— 
the pivot of a great Imperial question, is not exactly 
an attempt to see life sanely and to see it whole. 
Whatever may be the importance of Belfast and its 
appurtenances, the wishes of its inhabitants are not 
and ought not to be the determining factors in the 
great controversy. Ministers, however, imagined 
that they could make some running out of the com- 
paratively trivial detail, and it has been exaggerated 
beyond all the bounds of reason and common sense. 
It is a similar temptation to that which led their op- 
ponents to make such a monstrous fuss about Mr. 
O’Brien’s breeches. Such reliance upon what is acci- 
dental and of the fringe, to the o’ershadowing of what 
is vital and of the essence, does not indicate a very 
high conception of the intelligence of King Demos on 
the part of his courtiers. 
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THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, 


Chairman of the Ulster Convention. 


‘‘ No wise man underrates the importance 

in of sensationalism in politics, or, for the 
Politics. natter of that, in any other department of 
life. But seldom has any political party relied so 
much upon a theatricality on the eve of a General 
Election as the Unionist administration did in the 
case of the Ulster convention. This convention was 
a remarkable tribute to the importance of what may 
be described as the magic lantern in politics. It was 
very cleverly organized, regardless of expense. Sev- 
enteen thousand pounds, it is said, were spent in get- 
ting together twelve thousand delegates at a cost of 
nearly thirty shillings a head, in order to throw, as it 
were, upon a great sheet, a vividly colored picture of 
one of the permanent elements of difficulty in the 
Irish problem. The difficulty exists. But the way 
in which it has been presented to the public by the 
sensational artists of Belfast bears about the same re- 
lation to the true facts that the picture on the screen 
bears to the actual image on the slide in the lantern. 
The spectacle was an imposing one, and the appeal of 
the Protestant minority was artfully made to the 
strongest latent instincts of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men. But it is rather too late in the day to attempt 
to conjure with the old watchwords of ascendency 
and intolerance. British democracy could only admit 
the plea of ‘ Protestant Ulster’ by repudiating the 


Theatricals 


principles on which every English-speaking commu- 
nity outside Ireland is at present organized. 


‘“‘The manifestoes of the Liberal leaders . 
left the question of the exact nature and 
scope of the Home Rule to be offered to 
Ireland in a condition of judicious and carefully- 
guarded obscurity. The Irish are to have a parlia- 
ment and an executive, which is to have full control 
of all local Irish affairs, but it is to be a strictly sub- 
ordinate statutory assembly, whose acts will be sub- 
ject to the veto of the Crown, which, being interpreted, 
means the majority of the House of Commons. The 
Irish members are to remain in the House of Commons. 
Beyond that all is veiled in uncertainty, and every one 
is left to interpret Home Rule in his own way. 
There is only one safe formula of Home Rule, and 
that is Home Rule in Ireland as in London. As 
London has its County Council, which will soon have 
its own executive and controlits own police, the Irish 
will have their parliament; but there will be no 


Home Rule 
as in 
London. 


. more reason then for excluding the Irish members 
. from Westminster than there is now for banishing 
' the representatives of the metropolis. And whatever 


the more reckless advocates of complete independence 


* may say, Mr. Parnell was of opinion that it did not 
matter much what limitations were placed on the 


Parliament in Dublin so long as the Irish brigade at 
Westminster was maintained at its full strength. 


“‘ Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto was not a very 
rousing or inspiring document. The only 
passage in it which touched the nation was 
the closing reference to the fact that it was the last 
appeal which he would probably ever make to the 
suffrages of his countrymen. Lord Salisbury’s appeal 
to the nation, which was wisely addressed to the 
electors direct, was even more disappointing than Mr. 
Gladstone’s. It was long, somewhat verbose, and 
made far too much of the protest of Ulster. Neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor Lord Salisbury coined a single tell- 
ing phrase or memorable sentence. What is much 
more serious, neither address was calculated to remind 
the electors of the Empire, of which they are the trust- 
ees, of the immeasurable issues which depend upon 
their vote in the vast continents beyond the seas. Yet 
the chief importance of Home Rule lies in the effect 
which it will have upon the future of the English- 
speaking world in continents the very existence of 
which was ignored in the electoral manifestoes of the 
rival leaders. 


““The best, much the best, appeal to the 
nation, both for the Empire and for Home 
Rule, was that which was made by Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister of the Cape. As it 
was ignored by the press, which published acres of 
verbiage from party hacks, it may be well to quote 
a word or two from the utterance of this Imperial 
statesman : 

‘Your people do not know their greatness. They pos- 
sess one-fifth of the world, and do not know that it is 
slipping from their grasp. They spend their time in dis- 


The Rival 
Manifestoes 


A Colonial 
Appeal. 














cussing personal trivialities, or the question of the com- 
pensation for beer houses, et hoc genus omne. 

‘Although you are the greatest people that the world 
has ever seen, you have one great fault. You do not know 
your strength, your greatness and your destiny, and you 
waste your time dabbling in minor local matters, as the 
repair of the parish pump or the squabbles of petty fac- 
tions. Home Rule, you say, will lessen that absorption in 
trivialities and parochialities. It will do much more if 
you but grasp it firmly and see what it leads to. 

‘For Home Rule leads to federation, or it leads to disin- 
tegration. There is no other alternative. Grasp that 
idea firmly ; recognize that in the American Constitution 
you have the solution to the most of the questions that 
are troubling you, and how can you say that the unity of 
the English-speaking world is doomed forever to be an 
idle dream ? 

‘ As for the immediate issues, take care that the Em- 
pire suffers no harm. For what does the Empire mean ? 
It means the generalization throughout the world—or so 
far as the red line of British dominion extends—of the ad- 
vantages of which you yourselves possess. Paint as much 
of the map of the world red as you can, and do not wash 
out the red when once it has been laid on, for that British 
red signifies the reign of industrialism as opposed to mili- 
taryism, of free trade as opposed to protection, of relig- 
ious liberty as against religious persecution, of fair play 
between man and man, and a fair chance for the honest 
man to make his way. It means keeping open the unoc- 
cupied territories where your increasing population may 
have a chance to thrive and not to starve. We are at 
work in South Africa. The telegraph is already as far 
north as Zambesi, and will soon extend northward to the 
great central lakes. I hope that when we are advancing 
in the south on the Zambesi you will be not retreating 
in the north from the Nile.’ 


R ‘“‘The week before the polls opened a 
osebery * A 

andthe damaging report was circulated to the 
Foreign Office. ottect that Lord Rosebery did not intend 
to take office in the new ministry—supposing that 
Mr. Gladstone came back with a majority. The ru- 
mor, at first scouted as preposterous, gained some 
degree of credence from the circumstantial manner 
in which it was circulated. It was stated that it was 
fully understood that Lord Kimberley was to be the 
new Foreign Secretary if Mr. Gladstone had a major- 
ity of more than fifty. If his majority was under 
fifty Lord Rosebery could not be dispensed with. 
But if it was over fifty Lord Kimberley was to be 
Foreign Secretary. The reason for this was said to 
be the determination of a small but pertinacious sec- 
tion of the Radical party to attempt to buy the friend- 
ship of France by the evacuation of Egypt. Sir W. 
Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere were alleged to be the 
authors of this design, relying upon -the notorious 
desire of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley to get out of 
Egypt at the first feasible opportunity. The publi- 
cation of this report created much consternation in 
the Liberal ranks. It would handicap Home Rule 
too heavily to saddle the Home Rule party with a 
proposal to revolutionize the foreign policy, in order 
to pursue the ignis fatuus of an alliance with a power 
whose only avowed object is to bring about a con- 
venient occasion for making a European war, in which 
she might regain her lost provinces. 
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‘“Mr. Gladstone’s election address may 
not have been up to his former high level ; 
but the interview which he had with the 
deputation from the London Trades’ Council on the 
Eight-Hours Day was simply beyone. praise. The 
past master in the art of tongue fence has. his visitors 
at his mercy. His questions were as rapier thrusts, 
and when the deputation left he had done more to let 
the sawdust out of the Eight-Hours Bill than could 
have been effected by a long parliamentary debate. 
Nothing could have been better, both in matter and 
in manner, and it was quite refreshing to find Mr. 
Gladstone was still capable of saying No, plainly, 
simply, and without a cireumbendibus. He does not 
practice that much ; but on occasion he can put_ his 
foot down as heavily as any of the children of men. 


The Grand 
Old 


Dialectician. 


‘‘ Mr. Disraeli makes one of his wire- 
pullers in ‘ Coningsby’ exult over his 
shrewdness on discovering the political 
importance of the Wesleyan. The politicians as a 
class have only waked up to the importance of the 
Nonconformists of all sorts at this election. The 
chief hopes of the Unionists were staked upon the 
chance that the bitter cry of the non-Episcopalian 
Protestants in Ireland might touch the heart of the 
English Nonconformist. But the Nonconformist 
seemed little moved by the plea from Ulster. There 
were fifty Congregationalists. seeking election, thirty- 
eight Wesleyans and nearly a score of Quakers, and 
they were also to a man Gladstonian Home Rulers. 
Whatever the election may have brought forth, it 
seems to be beyond doubt that there will be more 
Nonconformist M. P.’s in the next House of Com- 
mons than in any previous Parliament. 


Nonconformists 
and the 
Election. 


‘¢ The immense power of good that can be 
An Emme wielded by thé Christian Church if it 
Homestead. would bestow a little more attention upon 
the great and crying needs of the human race has 
‘been happily illustrated by the successful intervention 
of the Bishop of Durham in the coal strike,which has 
cost the north country some three millions sterling. 
The strike, which from the first was most ill-advised 
and suicidal, lasted for months, and might have been 
going on to-day but for the personal intervention 
of the Bishop in the interests of peace. Dr. West- 
cott may write many commentaries on the Pauline 
Epistles; but nothing he can write will equal the 
good which he did when, with Christian love and con- 
secrated common sense, he stood up as a daysman be- 
tween the disputants and restored industrial peace to 
his distracted diocese. The miners resumed work at 
the full reduction of 10 per cent. originally demanded 
by the employers, who, however, had raised their de- 
mands to 1314 per cent. in the course of the strife. 
The reconstitution of a living church in actual touch 
with the world is the greatest want of the day, and 
such action as that of Bishop Westcott shows that 
after all the belt may not be so hopelessly off the old 
driving-wheel as some pessimists would have us be 
lieve.” 
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Women ~he manner 
in in which am- 

Politics. Witious ladies 
in England join in their 
husbands’ electoral can- 
vass is wholly puzzling 
to the average Amer- 
ican. Mrs. Henry M. 
Stanley is, as everybody 
knows, acharming lady, 
and her remarkable per- 
formances on thestump, 
full of the most extrav- 
agant laudations of her 
husband’s greatness and 
his title to immortal 
fame, are a sort of thing 
so utterly foreign to 
anything that could pos- 
sibly happen in Amer- 
ican politics as to be in- 
comprehensible on this 
side of the Atlantic. 
Lady Dilke, in like man- 
ner, is reported to have 
speechified through Sir 
Charles’ canvass in the 
Forest of Dean, and to 
have assured her hear- 
ers that her husband 
was by all odds the 
greatest and the ablest 
manin England. And 
these are but two in- 
stances out of many. As 
an American contrast, 
we have Mr. Cleveland’s 
simple but conclusive 
reply to letters ad- 
dressed to his wife, ask- 
ing permission to use 
her name in the forma- 
tion of ladies’ Demo- 
cratic influence clubs. 
He wrote as follows : 

Mrs. Cleveland has re- 
ferred to me your letter 
informing her of the 
organization of the ‘Frances Cleveland Influence 
Club.” It is by no means pleasant to dissent from 
the methods which sincere friends adopt when their 
efforts not only demonstrate their friendliness, but when 
they also seek to subserve the public good and are, there- 
fore, engaged in a patriotic service. It is, however, im- 
possible for us to approve of the use of Mrs. Cleveland’s 
name in the designation of the clubs designed to do politi- 
cal work. We trust you will not undervalue our objection, 
because it rests upon the sentiment that the name now 
sacred in the home circle as wife and mother may well be 
spared in the organization and operation of clubs created 
to exert political influence. 

Perhaps no wife in the history of our American 
politics ever gave closer attention to all that con- 
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MRS. HENRY M. STANLEY. 


cerned the political fortunes and career of her hus- 
band than Mrs. John A. Logan, and her knowledge 
of politics, both theoretical and practical, made her 
the most indispensable adviser and assistant the 
lamented Illinois Senator ever possessed in all his 


long years before the public. But it would be hard 
to imagine Mrs. Logan as fighting her gallant hus- 
band’s battles in rancorous disputations on the hust- 
ings, after the fashion of the English ladies who have 
ambition for their husbands. Her influence was ex- 
erted in a wholly different way. The esteem in which 
Mrs. Logan is held, it should be remarked in passing, 
is shown in the full newspaper accounts of remark- 
able fétes and receptions given in her honor at 
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Minneapolis a month ago. She is, perhaps, the best 
representative who could possibly be named of an 
American woman in politics in a strictly American 
manner. 

Bismarck Lhe marriage of Count Herbert Bismarck 
and ‘that in Vienna has. been the signal for an out- 
Young Man.” turst of Bismarckian wrath, which threat- 
ened at one time to have somewhat deplorable 
consequences. The old Chancellor went 
to the Austrian capital to be present at 
the wedding, but was refused an audi- 
ence by the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
whose discourtesy was probably due to 
a hint from Berlin. Prince Bismarck, 
who had been received with popular 
demonstrations all the way through 
Southern Germany, and who was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm in Vienna, bit- 
terly resented this slight, and, as his 
wont is, took no pains to conceal his 
chagrin. In innumerable interviews he 
expressed his disgust at the mistake he 
made in recommending General Caprivi 
to the Emperor, and denounced the 
policy of the government in good set 
terms. He did not even spare the Em- 
peror, to whom he constantly referred 
as ‘that young man” whose conduct 
was imperiling the safety of Germany 
and the peace of Europe. Oddly enough, 
he announced that the Kaiser was suc- 
cumbing to the English influences 
which surround his mother, and de- 
clared that it was much more to Ger- 
many’s interest to make friends with 
Russia than with England, seeing that 
England in all probability after the gene- 
ral election would become the supporter 
of France. According to Bismarckian 
precedents, the Prince ought to have 
been arrested and sent to Spandau to 
wait his trial; and for a moment it 
seemed as if ‘ that young man” was 
thinking of doing unto Bismarck as Bismarck had 
done unto Dr. Geffcken. A menacing artic]: ap- 
peared in the Ministerial organ, but fortunately it 
was not followed up by any action. Bismarck is 
merely as Napoleon was at St. Helena, with the dis- 
advantage of having his remarks reported from day 
to day instead of having them bottled up by an at- 
tendant Boswell for publication after his death. 
‘He says! What does he say? Lethim say!” isthe 

only remark wizich ‘‘ that young man” should make 
when the ex-Chancellor of Germany growls out his 
protest against the imperial boycotting to which he is 
subjected. 

The Czar has met the Kaiser at last. He 
paid the long postponed return visit at 
Kiel, where the Imperial interview seems 
to have passed off very well. At the same time that 
Czar and Kaiser were drinking each other’s healths at 
Kiel, the Grand Duke Constantine was being received 


The Czar 
at Kiel. 


with enthusiasm at Nancy, whither he had repaired 
to attend the fétes and to remind the French that the 
ghost of the Franco-Russian alliance is not yet finally 
laid. Even in Paris, however, it is now understood 
that the Czar has no intention of drawing the sword. 
He has too much to do at home. His ambition is, not 
to sully his reign by a single war. He has succeeded 
hitherto, and there is no reason why he should not be 
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equally successful in the future. In the warfare 
against the famine that threatens to become chronic 
there is a nobler field for the energies of the Empire 
than in helping France to slaughter Germany in 
order that Elsass-Lothringen may once more be called 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


The Belgian elections have been held, with 
resuits not reassuring to the Clericals. 
The Clerical ministers have not been 
turned out, but their majority has been so reduced 
that all hope of obtaining a two-thirds majority 
necessary for the revision of the constitution has 
been abandoned, unless the King comes to the rescue, 
which is not impossible. It would be a pity if the 
experiment of the Referendum should not be tried in 
Belgium as well as in Switzerland. There seems to 
be no serious opposition to universal suffrage, and the 
Socialists at Brussels were delighted with the result 
of the voting. 


The 
Belgian 
Elections. 
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The Pope’s action indorsing the French 


The Pope X 5 
andthe Republic has practically destroyed the 
Republic. Royalist cause in France. Of the Royal- 


ist deputies, who number eighty, only eight could be 
found to protest against the Papal summons to cease 
their fooling and use their energies for something 
more practical than the vain attempt to galvanize 
into life a monarchy as dead as Queen Anne. When 
the Comte de Mun grounded arms .and saluted the 
Republic at Leo’s bidding, even the Orleanist princes 
must have seen that all wasup. The action of the 
Pope was bold and statesmanlike. What a pity it is 
that there is no Supreme Pontiff who can write to 
Leo XIII as peremptory a summons to cease wailing 
over the loss of his useless and embarrassing temporal 
power, and to apply himself to the defense of the 
true interests of the Church in Italy! For is not the 
Vatican doing exactly what the Pope condemned in 
the French Royalists? Is it not wringing its hands 
over the dear dead past, to the sacrifice of the living 
issues of the present ? 


The recent appointments of President 
Harrison have won high commmenda- 
tion. Hon. John W. Foster’s promotion 
in the State Department to the high Cabinet place 
left vacant by Mr. Blaine’s retirement was with one 
accord, including Mr. Blaine’s own voice, pronounced 
the best possible thing under the circumstances. 
Gen. Geo. D. Johnston, of Louisiana, a Democrat, 
has been named for the Civil Service Commission—an 
ideal appointment. Hon. Andrew D. White’s nom- 
ination for the Russian mission is universally praised. 
The transfer of Mr. Snowden from Athens to Madrid 
and of Mr. Beale from Persia to Greece are among 
the diplomatic changes. Mr. George Shiras, of Pitts- 
burgh, a lawyer of national fame and spotless repute, 
has been nominated for the vacant place on the 
Supreme Bench. 


Some Recent 
Appointments. 


Among our illustrations are portraits of 
four Americans who have passed away 
since the last number of the REVIEW pre- 
sented its obituary record— each of whom was 
widely known and each of whom moved in a sphere 
of activity and association quite distinct from those 
occupied by the others. Mr. Cyrus W. Field has 
left a name that will always be remembered for his 
great achievement in projecting, undertaking and 
completing the Atlantic cable. He lived to a 
great age, in the enjoyment of world-wide renown, 
ample wealth and the friendship of the great men of 
all countries. He was the most distinguished of a 
group of brothers, each of whom stands almost pre- 
eminent in his walk of life. Professor Dwight, of 
New York, is another of the four. He made the 
Columbia Law School the best known and most 
popular institution of its kind in this or any other 
country, chiefly through his marvelous gifts as an 
expositor of legal principles and his winning sympa- 
thy with the neophytes of his profession. Mr. Em- 
mons Blaine is another. His very sudden death gave 
pain to a host of friends in his own social and business 


Four 
Lamented 
Americans. 












circles, but it was felt as an especial shock in the politi- 
cal world because of the warm interest in which the 
bereaved statesman, his father, is generally held. 
Following as it did not long after the death of Mr. 
Walker Blaine, and other bereavements in the circle 
of the Blaine family, the death of this eldest remain- 
ing son, almost without any warning. of illness, 
brought a weight of new grief to Mr. Blaine that 
might well have crushed a younger and stronger 
man. The fourth of the group whose portraits we 
publish is the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, D.D., who as a 
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THE LATE CYRUS W. FIELD. 





Welsh lad of ten years went with his parents into 
what was then the wilderness of central Ohio, in the 
year 1821. He graduated at Miami University in 
1833 (the institution which afterward graduated both 
of the present Republican candidates, Messrs. Harri- 
son and Reid), and entering the Presbyterian min- 
istry, he began a career of eloquent and useful service, 
which continued without intermission for nearly 
sixty years. Through some fifty-seven years he was 
connected as.a missionary or superintendent with the 
American Sunday School Union; and probably no 
other man has ever formed as many new Sunday 
schools as Mr. Chidlaw.- In the best sense he was one 
of the makers of Ohio. He had gone in June to visit 
his native Wales; and he died there in July, on the 
threshold of his eighty-second year. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





June 16.—Southern Minnesota visited by 
a destructive tornado....Mr. Gladstone in- 
forms a deputation from the London 
Trades Council that he cannot take up the 
Eight-Hour question, but must devote the 
remainder of his life to the cause of Home 
Rule....Mr. William B. Prescott re-elected 
president of the International Typographi- 
cal Union. 

June 17.—Ten thousand delegates to the 
Ulster convention in Belfast protest against 
Home Rule....The President of Venezuela 
resigns....The Michigan Supreme Court 
renders a decision sustaining the consti- 
tutionality of the Miner Electoral law ; the 
= to be taken to United States Supreme 

Jourt. 

June 18.—Ex-Secretary William C. Whit- 
ney assumes leadership of the Cleveland 
forces in Chicago....Mr. Gladstone ad- 
dresses a gathering of Non-conformists 
at Clapham....Indictments against the 
Maverick Bank Directors quashed in Bos- 
ton... General E. Burd Grubb, United 
States Minister to Spain, returns home 
....The King of Dahomey places himself 
under the protection of Germany.... 
Demonstration at Dresden in honor of 
Prince Bismarck. 

June 19.—The Liberals win the municipal 
elections at Rome Prince Bismarck is 
enthusiastically received by the people of 
Vienna ...The Governor of the Brazilian 
State of Rio Grande do Sul is deposed by 
the adherents of Da Fonseca....Militia 
sent to the Minnesota Company’s mines, 
Tower, Minn., to quell a possible riot 
among the laborers....Delegates from the 
Syracuse convention are refused permission 
to contest the seats of the New York 
delegation to the Chicago Democratic con- 
vention. 

June 20.—Hon. W. C. Owens, of Ken- 
ene chosen temporary chairman of 
the Democratic National Convention.... 


THE LATE REV. B. W. CHIDLAW, DIED JULY 13, 1892 


HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, OF NEW YORK, 
Appointed United States Minister to Russia July 21, 1892. 


President Harrison sends a message to Congress rec- 
ommending retaliation against Canada for her discrimina- 
tions against American vessels....President Harrison is 
officially informed of his renomination....The Greek 
cabinet resigns....Premier Giolitti announces that the 
Italian financial situation is greatly improved. 

June 21.—The first session of the National Democratic 
Convention held in Chicago....Count Herbert Bismarck 
and Countess Margarethe Hoyos are married in Vienna 
....Ravachol, the French anarchist, is brought to trial 
charged with committing five murders....Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid is officially notified of his nomination....Issue of an 
ukase authorizing the exportation of all grains and their 
products from Russia with the exception of rye, rye flour 
and bran. 

June 22.—The permanent organization of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention is effected with Representa- 
tive William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, as chairman 
...-Ravochal found guilty of murder and sentenced to 
death....The McCarthyite leaders issue an appeal to 
Irishmen in America for aid....Formation of a new 
Greek cabinet with M. Tricoupis as Prime Minister.... 
Lord Rosebery resigns the chairmanship of the London 
County Council. 

June 23.—The National Democratic Convention nomi- 
nates Mr. Grover Cleveland for President on the first bal- 
lot, the vote for the highest three candidates being : 
Cleveland, 61614; Hill, 113; Boies, 103; Mr. Adlai & 
Stevenson, of Illinois, nominated by the convention for 
Vice-President ; The convention adjourns....Mr. Glad 
stone issues his election address. 
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June 24.—The nineteenth annual session of the National 
Charities and Correction Conference opens at Denver.... 
Mr. Balfour issues his election aidvens . ... Disastrous 
floods in Illinois. 

June 25.—The Iron League discharges fifteen hundred 
employees who are identified with the Knights of Labor 
... Spontaneous combustion causes a fire in the Depart-. 
ment of Engraving and Printing in Washington. ...Twelve 
people are killed in a collision on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road near Harrisburg....Captain Henry Borup, U.S. A. : 











HON. WILLIAM F. HARRITY, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Appointed Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
July 21, 1892. 


$144,950,000. ... The nomination vf Hon. John W. Foster as 
Secretary of State confirmed by the Senate....The Nor- 
wegian cabinet resigns. ..Mr. Gladstone opens his Mid- 
lothian campaign. 


(From a photograph by Sarony, New York.) 
HON. THOMAS H. CARTER, OF MONTANA, 


Appointed Chairman of the National Republican Committee 
July 16, 1892. 


is accused in Paris of selling to Germany and Italy docu- 
ments concerning French defenses ; He is recalled by the 

United States Government pending investigation of the 

charges....Mr. Gladstone while driving through Chester 

is injured in the eye by a missile. 

June 26.—The first series of elections for the Mexican 
President held....Bismarck enthusiastically received at 
Kissingen....A number of persons drowned and much 
damage done to property by storms in Iowa and Illinois. 

June 27.—The Republican National committee, in ses- 
sion at Washington, D. C., unanimously elects Mr. W. J. 
Campbell, of [llinois, as chairman ,... Lord Salisbury 
issues an election address....An expedition starts from 
New York to the relief of the Peary Arctic explorers. 

June 28.—The British Parliament dissolved... .The Sec- 
ond Congress of the Chamber of Commerce of the British 
Empire opens in London....The Louisiana legislature 
passes a resolution urging Congress to amend the Consti- 
tution so as to provide for the election of United States 
Senators by a direct vote of the people....The new battle 
ship Texas launched at Norfolk, Va. 

une 29.—The National convention of the Prohibition 
arty is opened in Cincinnati....The Senate passes the 

?ension Appropriation bill ; total amount appropriated, THE LATE MR. EMMONS BLAINE, DIED JUNE 18, 1892, 
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PRINCE FERDINAND, OF BULGARIA, AND HIS BETROTHED, PRINCESS MARIE, OF EDINBURGH. 


June 30.—The Homestead Steel Works near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are closed ; three thousand workmen idle....The 
Chautauqua Assembly begins its nineteenth season of 
summer work....The Norwegian Storthing adjourns for 
an indefinite period....The Berlin Academy of Sciences 
confers the Helmholtz gold medal upon William Thomp- 
son, the celebrated English scientist. 

July 1.—The Prohibition National convention nomi- 
nates Mr. John Bidwell, of California, for President of the 
United States, and Mr. J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, for Vice- 
President. ...The Stewart-Morgan Free Silver bill passed 
in the Senate by a vote of 29 to 25....King Humbert, of 
Italy, asked to appoint an arbitrator to take part in the 
settlement of the controversy between the United States 
and Great Britain regarding the Behring Sea....The 
British elections begin ...Lord Randolph Churchill is 
returned to Parliament without opposition....The Inman 
Line steamship City of Chicago goes ashore on the Irish 
coast, near Kinsale, in a i 

July 2.—The People’s Party National convention is 
opened at Omaha, Neb....Six thousand acres of territory 
near —— Cal., swept by flame. 

July 3.—The twenty-second annual season of the Ocean 
Grove Camp Meeting Association formally opened.... 
The city of Paterson, N. J., begins its centennial celebra- 
tion....The Catholic Sioux Congress opened at the Chey- 
enne Agency, S. Dak., six thousand Sioux Indians being 

resent....The long contest between Typographical Union 

o. 6 and the New York Tribune settled by a vote on the 
part of the Union, of 500 to 20....Many people injured in 
a fight between Parnellites and McCarthyites in Ireland. 

July 4.—The day celebrated throughout the wo ag” ae 
The People’s Party convention, in session at Omaha, Neb., 
adopts its platform and nominates Hon. James B. Weaver, 
of Iowa, asits candidate for President of the United States, 
the vote being: Weaver, 993; Kyle, 265; and several 
scattering....The city of Quincy, Mass., celebrates its 
centennial. ...General Peixoto’s term of office as President 
of Brazil is extended until the end of 1894. 

July 5.—The People’s Party convention at Omaha, 
nominates Gen. J. G: Field, of Virginia for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States....Mr. W. J. Campbell declines 
to serve as chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee....The thirtieth University Convocation of the State 
of New York opened at Albany. 

July 6.—The attempt to land a force of Pinkerton men 
at the Carnegie works, Homestead, Pa., results in a riot, 
in which several strikers and detectives are killed and 
many wounded; Governor Pattison refuses to call out the 
militia....The Summer School of Methods of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union opens at Ocean Grove, N. J. 
....The tercentenary of the Mena Dublin Univer- 
sity celebrated....Insurgent forces in Venezuela defeated. 

uly 7.—The Convention of Christian Endeavor Societies 
is opened in Madison Square Garden, New York....At 


Homestead the locked-out strikers repair the damage done 
to the steel company’s plant. 

July 8.—Many educational bodies hold sessions at Sara- 
toga, N. Y....Jdustin McCarthy defeated for Parliament 
by_a small majority. 

July 9.—The Stewart-Morgan bill for the free coinage 
of silver favorably reported to the House of Represent- 
atives without amendment....The second session of the 
Seventh Parliament of Canada closed....St. John, N. F., 
nearly gta aa by fire. 

July 10.—The Italo-American Exhibition to commemo- 
rate the fourth centenary of the discovery of America is 
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opened at Genoa, Italy....The Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention, in session at New York, adjourns, to meet next 
a at Montreal, Can....Election riots in Irish towns.... 

he cholera spreading in Russia; over thirty-two deaths 
from the disease in Astrachan..... Mount Etna again 
breaks forth in eruption....Governor Pattison orders out 
the National G of Pennsylvania to go to Homestead, 
to aid the sheriff of Allegheny County ...Texas decides 
to take no part in the World’s Fair. 

July 11.—In a fight between union and non-union work- 
men in the Coeur d’Alene mining regions, Idaho, a number 
of men are killed....Mr, Gladstone closes his Midlothian 
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campaign The French Ministry is defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Dahomey question. ...Rava- 
chol, the anarchist and murderer, executed at Paris. 

July 12.—Pennsylvania troops enter Homestead and 
take possession of the Carnegie mills. ...President Harri- 
son makes an address before the National Education As- 
sociation at Saratoga....M. Burdeau appointed French 
Minister of Marines in place of M. Cavaignac....The 
Chamber of Deputies grants the extra credit of 800,000 
francs asked by the government for France’s expenses at 
the World’s Fair... .St. Gervais-les-Bains destroyed by an 
avalanche from Mont Blanc ; over 150 lives lost. 

July 13.—In the House of Representatives, the Rules 
Committee’s resolution to consider the Stewart-Morgan 
Silver bill rejected....Mr. Gladstone re-elected to Parlia- 
ment by a majority of 690 votes, 3,941 votes less than his 
former majority The French Parliament ———. 

July 14.—The proviso for closing the World’s Fair on 
Sunday passed in the Committee of the Whole and was 
confirmed by the Senate....Martial law enforced in 
Shoshone County, Idaho. . ..The Committee as by 
the House of Representatives to inquire into the trouble 
at Homestead finishes its investigations. 


July 15.—The election returns in 
England indicate an ultimate Lib- 
eral majority of about fifty....The 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Saratoga ad- 
journed....Both Etna and Vesuvius 
in violent eruption. 


OBITUARY. 


June 16.—Victor Tesch, Belgian 
Minister of State. 

June 17.—Major Cyrus S. Halde- 
man, of Boston, formerly a promi- 
nent Pennsylvania politician....M. 
Protitch, one of the three regents 
of Servia....Count Hermann Puck- 
ler, an intimate friend of Emperor 
William IL.... Lady Elizabeth 
Louise Monck, wife of Lord Monck, 
ex-Governor-General of Canada. 

June 18.—Emmons Blaine, eldest 
son of ex-Secretary Blaine....Dr. 
Charles Cullis, leader of the faith- 
cure movement in Boston....Rev. 
Dr. James W. Mendenhall, editor of 
The Methodist Review....William 
Edward Hooper, well-known 
banker of Boston....Major R. C. 
Jackson, ex-president of the Tennes- 
see Railroad....H. Wheeler Combs, 
of New York, formerly a prominent 
politician of Baltimore. 

June 19.--Marc. J. Pendleton, a 
well-known actor....L. L. Dillwyn, 
member of the British Parliament. 

June 20.—Commander Edward E. 
Stone of the retired list of the 
United States Navy....James K. 
Edsall, Attorney-General of Illinois. 
....Captain John B. Bowditch of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 


a 


y: 
June 21.—Colonel Henry Doug- 
lass, of the United States Army, 
retired....Professor Albert Wolff, 
sculptor. 

June 22.—William Gunnison, an 
old abolitionist, of Baltimore, Md. 


June 23—Ex-Congressman 
Thomas R. Cobb, of Mlinois.... 
Pierre Ossian Bonnet, mathemati- 
cian. 

June 24.—The Earl of Harewood. 

June 25.—Dr. Eduard Herbst, 
formerly Austrian Minister of 
Justice. 

June 26.—Amédée Ernest Barthé- 
lemy Mouchez, the well-known 
French naval officer, scientist and 
writer....J. Muir Wood, music: 
publisher. 

June 28.—Henry-Weld Fuller, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
brother of Chief Justice Fuller, of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

June 29.—Theodore W. Dwight, professor emeritus of 
the law of contracts and of maritime and admiralty law 
in Columbia College Law School. 

July 1.—Jud; ward Duffy, of the Court of Common 
Pleas, of New York City. 

July 3.—Major I. Falls, of San Francisco, a veteran of 
the Mexican and Civil wars and leader of the charge of 
Cedar Mountain. 

July 4.—Lieutenant-Colonel William F. Drum, late In- 
spector-General of the Department of Dakota....Senor 
Martinez de: Campo, Mexican Chargé d@’ Affaires, London. 

July 7.—John Henry Sellman, one of the most promi- 
nent Republicans in Maryland. 

July 11.—Cyrus W. Field. 

July 13.—Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, a well known Presby- 
—_ Minister of Ohio, prominent in Sunday school 
work. 

July 15.—General Sir Arthur Edward Hardinge, K. C. B. 
Equerry to the Queen of England....Thomas Cooper, of 
London, Eng., the former chartist leader. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


Mr. Gould, of the “ Pall Mall Budget.” 


HE increasing importance of caricature in politics is 
shown by two notable publications which appeared 

on the eve of the British election. One is the ‘‘ Elector’s 
Picture Book,” published by the Pall Mall Gazette, being 
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compiled principally from caricatures which Mr. Gould 
has contributed to the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette and 
the Pall Mall Budget. Mr. Gould is quite in the first rank 
of English political caricaturists. As an artist he is not in 
the same category as Mr. Tenniel ; but as a caricaturist, 
especially in hitting off the characteristics of those whom 
he selects for his victims, he has a wider range and a much 
more biting pencil than the ‘‘ Grand Old Man” of Punch. 
There is a tendency in Mr. Gould to harp too much upon 
one characteristic ; for instance, the upper teeth of Mr. 
W. H. Smith become almost as monotonous as Mr. Cham 
berlain’s eye-glass. Mr. Gould is a good hater, and he 
takes good care not to spare the objects of his antipathy. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is a favorite subject of Mr. Gould’s 
pencil, is by no means a favorite with Mr. Gould asa 
politician. On the whole, however, Mr. Gould’s humor is 
playful, and he differs very much from most caricaturists 
in being a keen politician. 

The other publication is by no means as interesting as 
the ‘‘ Elector’s Picture Book ;" it is the ‘‘ Coming (?) Glad- 
stone,” and is the work of a very fervent, not to say 
bigoted, Unionist. The author is the one who was 
responsible for the ‘Irish Green Book,” a publication 
which has now reached its fortieth thousand. 


The caricatures which we present this month relate 
chiefly to the American and British campaigns. Judge 
emphasizes the situation in which the Democrats have 
been placed by the renomination of President Harrison, 
representing Mr. Dana, Mr. Watterson and other of the 
party’s great editors as in despair on finding that their 
‘* thunder” powder was all used upin 1888. J. Keppler, Jr., 
in his spirited cartoon ‘‘They’re Off!” conceives of the 
pending contest as a great race between ‘‘ High Protec- 
tion” and ‘Tariff Reform;” and Bengough, of Grip, 
changes the scene from the turf to the pugilistic arena, 
where these issues are being ‘‘ fought to a finish” by their 
respective champions. 

The English caricatures, to say the least, are apropos— 
they all deal with Mr. Gladstone. Inthe course of his long 
political life Mr. Gladstone has been contorted by your 
caricaturist into almost every conceivable form, and has 
been put through exercises compared to which wood- 
chopping is but child’s play. The latest attitude he has 
been made to assume is that of tempting the British Lion 
with a Home Rule bene. And there is much truth 
in this German representation by Kladderadatsch’s artist. 
For, considering Mr. Gladstone’s narrow and uncertain 
majority, the feat of feeding the flesh-and-blood lion in 
its cage is scarcely more difficult than that—which the 
“Grand Old Tamer” is billed to perform—of forcing a 
Home Rule bill through the House of Commons. Judy 








A specimen of Mr. Gould’s Work.—From the “ Elector’s. 
Picturc Book.” 
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represents Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Harcourt as attempting 
to cross the chasm between themselves and power ona 
pons asinorum of their own design and construction— 
the base of the pons formed of a slender and shaky piece 
of timber labeled ‘‘ Home Rule.” In the second of the 
cartoons which we reproduce from Grip, Mr. Gladstone is 
found in a heated controversy with an Ulsterman who in- 
sists that the Right Honorable gentleman’s ‘‘ Home Rule ” 
scheme means to ‘* Protestant” Ulster simply ‘‘ Rome 
Rule.” The fierce opposition which Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley, lately of the United States, has encountered in 
the British elections as Liberal-Unionist candidate for 
Lambeth is forcibly suggested in the fourth cartoon on 
page 27. 


A STRAIGHT FIGHT TO A FINISH ON A PLAIN ISSUE. IN DESPAIR—THEIR POWDER WAS ALL BURNED 
UP IN 1888. 


From Judge, July 2, 1892. 


From Grip (Toronto), July 9, 1892. 


“THEY'RE OFF!” 
From Puck, July 13, 1892. 
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FOR THE COMING ENGLISH ‘ELECTIONS. 


Lately the well-known tamer has made his reappearance, and 
has taken to feeding the British lionin his cage. One is anxious to 
see how it will all end, as the lion always prefers fresh meat to 
old.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin), June 19, 1892. 


PONS ASINORUM, 
From Judy (London), June 22, 1892. 














THE INITIAL DIFFICULTY. 
Unster: ‘You say that letther is mint for an H; I say it IN DARKEST LAMBETH, OR STANLEY'S TERRIBLE 


manes R—an’ be the glorious, pious an’ immortal mimory JOURNEY THROUGH THE GLADSTONIAN FOREST. 
av King William, I'll fight till me last breath, before I submit — 


to your shame !""—From Grip (Toronto), May 21, 1892. : From Grip (Toronto), June 9, 1892. 





GROVER CLEVELAND: A CHARACTER SKETCH, 


BY GEORGE 


1, TRAINING—RAPID ADVANCEMENT. 


OR ten years Grover Cleveland has been in the 
full blaze of publicity. There is scarcely a nook 
orcorner of his life that has not been traversed. .He 
has probably been brought more into contact with his 
countrymen and in amore familiar way than any other 
man in the history of politics in so brief a time. Asa 
rule, rise to prominence is gradual. Beginning with 
some small office ina neighborhood,the average man in 
public life ‘‘ works himself up.” But here is one who 
sprang almost at a single bound into the very highest 
honors. It was only seven or eight months after he 
had assumed the duties of a municipal office in a vom- 
paratively small city until he was nominated for the 
office of Governor of the greatest State in the Union, 
while the circumstances surrounding the canvass for 
this office and the phenomenal majority with which 
he was elected bronght him at once into notice. 
When such a man appeared in public life, and he a 
resident, too, of a State which had long dictated to 
his party, it was only natural that he should at once 
be looked upon as a probable candidate for the Presi- 


dency. Butin spite of this it is hard to believe even now 
that the leap from a quiet, unobtrusive, active though 
energetic professional career in Buffalo to the great 
office of President of the United States was made in 


a little less than three years. There is nothing in his- 
tory like it, and he would be a rash man indeed who 
would undertake to predict that any such thing wou'd 
ever occur again. 

But this sudden prominence came to a man who, 
well fitted though he has proved himse!f to be for the 
office, had to demonstrate this fitness at every turn. 
He had no easy task, either, to do this and at the same 
time to perform, even to his own satisfaction, the ex- 
acting duties of the great offices to which he was 
called one after the other in such quick succession. 
All the traits of such a man were, of course, familiar 
to his friends and neighbors in the quiet town in 
which he lived; but neither he nor his character or 
fitness was known to the great outside pu ‘lic. 

Mr. Cleveland never had even the most remote 
idea that anything like a great and overwhelming 
responsibility would ever come to him. Like the 
great mass of men who make up the business and 
professional world, he had gone in and out among his 
neighbors doing his work, and doing it faithfully and 
well, satisfying his conscience, his friends and his 
constituency when his duties had been of a public 
character. Neither seeking nor expecting promi- 
nence, he had no biographers ; almost devoid of the 
vanity that induces men to push themselves into 
prominence, or that prompts them to keep every 
“scrap and scrimption” that may have been written 
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about them, this man started in public life even with 
the world, so far as knowledge of him by the latter 
was concerned. He had no self-prepared biographies, 
no literary bureaus, and had made few speeches that 
had been reported or published. 

A greater interest, therefore, attaches to the char- 
acter and career of a man of this kind than to any 
other. If he had come vp in the usual way through 
the Common Council, the State Legislature, or the 
Lower House of Congress, a great mass of gossip and 
knowledge would have been accumulated about him. 
But he was simply a plain, unpretending lawyer, who 
had little to do with or for the public. His business 
had been satisfactory and remunerative. He had 
done his duty to his clients, but his ways of doing it 
were not such as to point him out to the local news- 
papers as aman who must always be watched lest 
he should say or do something that would make him 
noted or notorious. 

When, in December, 1882, Mr. Cleveland went to 
Albany to be sworn in as Governor he was probably 
known by fewer people in his State, both in personal 
appearance and in character, than any man who had 
ever been elected to this office. In spite of this fact, 
in two years he had gained such a position by reason 
of his service ; the sturdiness of his character had be- 
come so well recognized ; his fitness for the public 
post which he then held, and that to which he had 
been elected by the suffrages of his countrymen, had 
been so well demonstrated that, when he went to 
Washington to assume on March 4, 1885, the duties 
of the most august dignity in the world he had 
already become one of the best known of men. Much 
of this was due to his position, but more of it to the 
fact that he was a man of plain, simple traits, 
with no illusions about himself ; without any of those 
concealments which some men find profitable, and 
with a conscientious regard for the right rarely 
equaled in any walk of life. By this time many 
people had observed his deportment and his habits of 
work and thought. His mental and moral character- 
istics had become as familiar as his figure. 

During the intervening years, acquaintance with 
Mr. Cleveland’s character and characteristics has 
naturally become much closer than with any other 
maninthecountry. As year after year has been passed 
in public service or in private life scarcely less pub- 
lic, the qualities noted and emphasized during the first 
two years of work and knowledge have become more 
and more prominent. There has been little change 
in the first general estimate made of him. Every- 
body knew from the first that he was aman of un- 
wearying industry, persistent application and deter- 
mination sufficient to carry him over any and all 
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difficulties. They know these things now still better. 
Not one of these traits has been developed since his 
entrance into public life. He did’ not become a 
student of public questions merely because he was 
made Governor or President. He was a student be- 
fore. So far as he was concerned, it was only oppor- 
tunity that came, and that he was able to meet it 
was, of course, due to his ability and train- 
ing, how ever little the public might know 
of them. 

It is, however, fitting, at this time, when 
he is again a candidate for the highest 
honors the world can bestow, that an at- 
tempt should be made to enumerate the 
elements that have enabled him to fill with 
acceptance such a lofty place, and to gain 
a unique position in the affections of his 
countrymen. I have alredidy given some 
attention to the difficulties incident to such 
asummary or estimate. No two men look 
at a character with the same eyes any more 
than they do at a landscape. Each has his 
own point of view. Each sees something 
that the other does not ; so that an estimate 
made by one man of another must of neces- 
sity be imperfect. By the very nature of 
the case, it must be subject to criticism, 
because no other man can be expected to 
take exactly the same view. This may be 
due to the fact that this other man has had 
no opportunity to see this character just 
as the friendly writer himself may have 
looked upon him ; but it is, nevertheless, a 
difference that must be recognized by both 
writer and reader. 


ll. HABITS OF WORK—SOME 
PECULIARITIES. 

Mr. Cleveland has always been a hard 
and systematic worker. He is not a man 
who waits for moods. When he has some- 
thing to do, he does it. Whether it be 
getting a case ready for court, the making 
of an argument, the preparation of a 
speech, or the dispatch of the great w:ass 
and variety of executive business that may 
come to his attention as an official, he 
never waits for to-morrow to do to-day’s 
work. If he has letters to write that ought to be 
xvritten to-day, ‘‘ ought” with him means ‘“ must.” 

When in 1863 he became an assistant to the District 
Attorney of Erie County, he formed the habit of 
working until late in the night—a habit that then 
became so fixed that he has never since been able to 
break it. He then found that, as a great burden was 
put upon him day by day, he must sit down after 
hours to draw indictments and prepare cases for 
court the next morning. Consequently, he continued 
his labors until late in the night or early in the morn- 
ing hours. Always a sound sleeper, he is one of those 
fortunate individuals who do not need so much of 
it as the average man engaged in intellectual occupa- 


tion. He always found that in those late night or 
early morning hours, his ideas came to him better 
than during the busy hours of the day. 

But it is not for this reason alone that he has ac- 
quired and maintained this habit. It was the neces- 
sity for doing two men’s work that has led him to give 
sixteen hours a day to his labors rather than eight, 
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No doubt, if left to his own volition, he would do like 
other men, and would enjoy the leisure to come from 
shorter hours ; but he has never yet been able to avail 
himself of this. In his early professional work, as 
already narrated, he was compelled to employ his 
time to the utmost. After he had been sheriff, his 
professional advancement was rapid, so that he never 
found time then, in the great increase of business 
that came to him, to give himself any rest. 

The same thing was true when he became Gov- 
ernor. Thrown unexpectedly into an office with 
duties of which he was not familiar, cast into a kind 
of life that made it necessary to learn many new 
things, he kept up his old habits. He simply went to 
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work and learned how to do these things. His good 
sense and ability came to his aid ; but, with him, hard 
work has, after all, been the secret of his success. He 
went through the Governorship in just this way. 
During the two years he was there, night after night 
he considered pardon cases, bills sent him from the 
legislature and all the varied business that belongs 
to a great executive office. He never shirked any- 
thing, as some Governors before him had done. 
Whenever a thing had to be done, he either did it 
himself or saw that it was done satisfactorily by 
somebody, and even in the latter case he might re- 
view the work in some such way as to assure himself 
that it had been done properly. Only upon such 
terms as these would he consent to give his approval 
to any measure, to make an appointment, or to grant 
pardon even for the smallest offense. 

When he went into the Presidency, the demands 
upon him were still greater. In spite of the fact that 
he had there a cabinet that considered and adjudi- 
cated the great mass of public business, he soon 
found that there were as many questions that must 
be considered entirely by himself, and a conclusion 
reached upon them, as he had found while in the 
Governorship of the State of New York. In order to 
do this, and to give the necessary attention to the day 
duties of his office, he was compelled to filch time 
from the night to consider carefully and to his own 
satisfaction the great mass of legislative and execu- 
tive business. 

The result was that his average time of going to 
bed during the four years of the Presidency was prob- 
ably two o’clock in the morning. Hours and hours 
after everybody else had left the Executive Mansion, 
he would be still pouring over papers in a rapid but 
most methodical way. No detail was too small to 
engage him, if he thought that the question at issue 
deserved or demanded attention. In fact, a question 
that many men might pass over by taking the opinion 
of a clerk or certainly that of a cabinet officer, would 
seem to him as urgent as the conclusion or ratifi- 
cation of a treaty, or the veto of a great legislative 
measure, and would often get as much of his atten- 
tion. The big things would take care of themselves, 
while the little ones must have attention from him, or 
they would, in many cases, be entirely neglected. 

Many a convict owed his pardon to the careful 
study of his case made by the President of the United 
States in the wee sma’ hours of the morning, when 
the great mass of his countrymen were asleep. Many 
a big or little jobber found his way to the Treasury 
blocked merely because the President deemed it his 
duty to sit up until daybreak in order to put a stone 
in his path, and thus to protect the taxpayers from 
spoliation. 

He was greatly assisted in his work by a memory 
of a peculiar kind. He has not one of those phenom- 
enal verbal memories that enables him to recall every- 
thing, good or bad, that he has ever read ; but if he 
goes over a series of papers or documents, however 
large the collection or great the variety of subjects 
that it may treat, he can then turn them face up, 
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and as he runs them over again one by one can 
recall every important incident in them. Form- 
ing his opinions clearly as he goes along, writing with 
facility, thinking clearly, reaching a conclusion in 
every question upon grounds of a purely moral char- 
acter, he was thus enabled to write veto messages 
when necessary, to prepare memorandums or appli- 
cations for pardon, and in general to reach its con- 
clusions with such promptness that very little of his 
own time was consumed with each case. The 
questions considered’ in this way were those that 
the ordinary President would never have called to 
his attention, and in the aggregate they gave him an 
amount of work that he was only able to do by reason 
of having a good constitution and by unwearied de- 
votion to what he deemed his duty. 

Take the matter of pardons. During his term of 
office, he filed more than 400 memorandums in such 
cases, each of which required work, whether the ap- 
plications were granted or denied. Here was a man 
who had robbed a national bank ; there one who had 
forged a government note ; again, it would be a poor 
Indian out on some of the reservations, probably con- 
demned to death for some comparatively venial 
offense. In the greater of these cases, he would 
probably reach his conclusion mere easily than in 
that of the poor Indian. Many times, in going over 
a case of this kind, he would find something which 
did not seem to him clear — something that the Par- 
don Clerk had perhaps passed upon almost without 
question. It would probably be some knotty point of 
law or fact, which might only attract the attention of 
a judge watchful for every point. Many and many a 
time, while such a study was going on, the President 
would stop his examination of the case, send not only 
for the ordinary papers prepared in the Department 
of Justice for the use of the President in such cases, 
but for the original record containing the testimony, 
running perhaps into hundreds of pages of type-writ- 
ten matter. Then he would sit down and go over it 
as carefully as if he were a judge deciding whether 
the evidence would warrant him in holding an ac- 
cused man for trial. 

This was merely his way. He felt that when any 
man’s life or honor were at stake, and a great na- 
tion in its confidence had put upon him the duty of 
protecting the rights, even of the humblest individ- 
ual, he would do it, no matter what labor involved 
nor how it affected his personal comfort. Indeed, 
everything of this kind, however petty, which might 
seem to the ordinary comparatively insignificant, had 
stirred his conscience. He had a duty to do, and no 
power on earth could keep him from doing it, or 
from bringing to bear upon this the same judgment 
and discretion that he would give to the determina- 
tion of some policy of administration. 

Wonder is sometimes expressed at the great popular 
feeling that has shown itself for this man during the 
last four years. Butthere is nothing strange about it. 
It is merely the natural, inevitable result of doing his 
duty at every point, and to his appreciation of the 
great honors that have been conferred upon him, 
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together with their resulting responsibilities. How- 
ever intimately any man may be acquainted with a 
public character, none can really know him better or 
recognize in general more thoroughly the large traits 
of his character than do the multitude of his country- 
men. The popular heartis always looking for such 
men; the popular appreciation is always certain 
when they are found. These do not need to be told 
of all these personal traits, nor to know all the ins and 
outs of a man’s habits or character, or all the various 
elements that have entered into his life, in order to ap- 
preciate and know him. This is why Grover Cleveland 
has been the only President of our later day who has 
retired from office and still retained the confidence 
and love of his countrymen each day increasing in 
measure. 

Mr. Cleveland has always made his work more 
difficult for himself by answering letters with his 
own hand, as well as by doing all work—legal and 
otherwise—in this way. Accurate as he is in ex- 
pressing his thoughts, he has never practiced the art 
of dictation. While Governor and President, the 
great mass of his letters was, of course, disposed of 
by his private secretary, Colonel Lamont; but with 
retirement to private life, he again took up his old 
habit of answering them autographically. The num- 
ber of these that he has written during the past three 
and a half years is almost infinite. In spite of the 
fact that most of his correspondents have written 
him only to give him an idea of the political senti- 
ment of a State or district, and have insisted that 
their letters needed no answer, the mass of correspond- 
ence of this character that he has treated as personal 
has probably been larger than that of any other ten 
men in public life. 

Then, too, there has been a class of letters that he 
has always felt called upon to answer as fully as pos- 
sible. He has been everywhere recognized as the 
apostle and representative of Tariff Reform, and the 
disciples of it have labored apparently under the im- 
pression that it was necessary for him to do much of 
the work. So he has written letter after letter, treat- 
ing almost every phase of the question, and has 
thereby done much to keep that great problem before 
the people of the country in an intelligent way. It is 
an interesting fact, too, that no two of these letters 
have treated the question from the same point of 
view ; and when it is borne in mind that he has always 
shown himself utterly indifferent to their fate, and 
has consequently kept no copies, the result is most 
surprising. This comes from no great knack of mem- 
ory which enabled him to recall exactly what he had 


said upon a previous occasion, but from the fact that . 


he treated the question in each case as if this phase 
of it were new to him, as well as to his correspondent 
and the public, which it was almost sure to reach. He 
has thus been able to demonstrate not only a won- 
derful familiarity with the question in all its phases, 
but to treat it as it affected the interests of an indus- 
try or a district. 

Since his entrance upon public life Mr. Cleveland 
has not been what may be termed a general reader. 


He reads much and studies a great deal, but naturally 
most of both reading and study have of late years 
been devoted to political questions. He has never 
given much time to novels, though from his earliest 
days he has been a lover of poetry. While he sel- 
dom quotes it in his public addresses, he often recalls 
the days when he was a student of the best English 
poets, and fondly recounts the pleasure he found in 
their reading and study. He has a good generai 
knowledge of the political history of his country ; few 
men of mature years have a better. He knows espe- 
cially well the traits of the public men who have made 
his country what it is. He hasapprehended correctly 
the character, individually as well as collectively, of 
these men in every period of our history ; and when 
he has occasion to speak or write about them, he does 
not do so at random. He then takes up his studies 
anew and gets himself into what may be termed the 
atmosphere of the men and of their times. 

During the past few years he has had little oppor- 
tunity to read merely for pleasure—consequently, 
nearly all of it has been done with a purpose. He 
reads few newspapers, but goes over these few well 
and thoroughly, so far as he is interested. He has a 
horror of the average sensational news page—filled as 
it is with matter hurtful to the morals of the individ- 
ual and to the home. He deprecates this tendency, 
and in many of his speeches has referred to it with 
deep feeling. 

But in spite of the fact that he does not read many 
papers, he finds out what many of them are saying. 
During recent years, he has been compelled to accept 
other people’s reading, so far as this related to the 
details of many political questions. As he does not 
care much more for the compliments that the news- 
papers shower upon him in such numbers than he 
does for the occasional bitter criticism, so he has 
never used any of the accepted means for keeping 
himself informed as to what the papers may say of 
him. He has never patronized a clipping bureau, nor 
asked his friends to keep him supplied with such 
matter. 

Yet few men know more editors of newspapers, and 
certainly none knows more of the character of more 
newspapers than he does. How he does this is a 
mystery, and yet there is scarcely a paper of impor- 
tance anywhere that he does not know something 
about it, or have an idea of its editor, though he has 
seldom seen the one, and has never come into per- 
sonal relations with the other. This comes no doubt 
from meeting so many men and from the faculty he 
has cultivated of getting from them what they know 
or what has occurred in their immediate neighbor- 
hoods of interest to the world in general, and espe- 
cially the knack of getting a great deal of political 
information from a brief interview. 


Ill. AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 


As arule, men in public life have kept themselves 
in thorough training as speakers by reason of the 
offices they have either sought or held. Many have 
had legislative careers ; others have been successful 
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stump speakers, who have talked freely and fully upon 
almost every subject. Quite as a rule, too, they ‘are 
partisans. Whether or not their efforts are devoted 
to the consideration of questions purely political, they 
are, generally speaking, almost entirely lacking in 
the judicial quality. Many are ranting tirades 
against individuals or causes, while such speeches 
are seldom carefully prepared, and still more rarely 
reported with anything like accuracy. 

But during the whole of his public life—throwing 
out of view the early professional position as a prose- 
cutor, and his service in the sheriff’s office—every 
important speech has been carefully prepared, and 
when it has been published at all, has been reported 
with almost absolute accuracy. He has always 
deemed it his duty to give his hearers the best ideas 
that he had. Carefully writing his addresses, revis- 
ing them when necessary—although he has great 
facility in careful and precise expression—he has 
been enabled to appear before the public with a 
serious argument deliberately expressed as his latest 
opinion upon the question under consideration. The 
fact that his public career has been comparatively 
brief, has contributed to this result, but this fact, of 
itself, explains many things in the man’s character. 
It indicates that he has never been a self-seeker. He 
has waited until things have come to him, rather 
than go out on the highways of political life to seek 
them. In fact, there has never been a time in his 
career when he could with truth be subjected to the 
charge that he was seeking a public position. How- 
ever small, it has come to him, and however large he 
has still pursued the same policy. Writing to a young 
friend immediately after his election to the Presi- 
dency, he could, therefore, say with truth : ‘‘I never 
sought an office of any kind in my life, and if you 
live and follow my advice, I am certain that you 
will thank me for it some day.” He has, therefore, 
felt perfectly free to express his opinion. If he has 
felt that it was necessary to lecture a legislative 
body or a political leader, he has never been afflicted 
with the idea that such a body or man could have a 
political rod in pickle for him. So he has maintained 
the youthful habit of telling the truth, and he has 
done it with such bluntness that everybody could 
recognize it as a truth that he was determined to im- 
press upon his hearers, and so far as his own duties 
went to carry into effect. 

Mr. Cleveland’s speeches are almost entirely devoted 
to practical questions. While he seldom takes up 
any problems in which sentiment does not bear a 
great part, nearly everything that he has said shows 
that he is merely giving the conclusions of a man of 
intellect and high character—conclusions that come 
as the result of hard study and a knowledge of human 
nature, and of the conditions that he has observed. 
In many cases it has been necessary for him to make 
a study of special trades, or methods, or ideas in 
order to treat intelligently some question to be dis- 
cussed. Even then the quality most valuable was 
his strong common sense. He never pretends to an 
intricate knowledge of everything relating to a par- 
ticular question, but has a talent amounting to 


genius for discovering salient points and for treating 
of general principles in a plain, straightforward way. 
In all cases he does this so thoroughly and well that 
his hearers recognize that he is giving them the result 
of his best thought, and many times see that he is 
instructing them in the higher branches of their own 
business on matters which they themselves ought to 
know better than he in all their bearings and infér- 
ences. 

The power to do this comes from the habit of thor- 
oughness, maintained even when his life was filled 
with many duties and honors. From the very begin- 
ning he had the faculty of going to the bottom of 
things, and now when he makes a speech on any 
question, even though it be one with which he may 
not be familiar in all its bearings, he goes directly to 
his task, studies it with as much care as a school boy 
might con his lessons, and never takes a position upon 
it until he has satisfied himself of the correctness of 
his view. It is, therefore, no wonder that a man who 
applies such tests as these to himself should have be- 
come popular with the people of his country. Most 
men are so circumscribed in their ideas ; their pur- 
poses are so narrow, the localism with which they are 
surrounded is always so apparent, that they cannot be 
expected to take large views of the public questions 
with which they have to deal. In fact, very few of 
them treat of new and serious problems. They go . 
on year after year reiterating the same old ideas, re-_ 
counting the same stories without making progress, 
and naturally they are passed in the race of life, and 
while comparatively young find themselves justly 
classed as Bourbons and reactionaries. 

Mr. Cleveland has never been subject to any such 
a charge, because he has kept himself thoroughly in 
sympathy with the ideas and the impulses of his age. 
If he makes a speech or writes a letter about any 
public question, it is only after due deliberation. If he 
then gives the impression of feeling cock-sure of his 
opinion on some problem, it is because he has a right 
to do so from having formed it by a careful study of 
it in all its relations. 

Mr. Cleveland’s manner before an audience is pleas- 
ing. He has enough confidence in himself to put him 
at his ease. He either has the natural gift for it, or 
has acquired the knack of getting into close sympathy 
with his audience. This is not done by any of the 
means usually employed by the off-hand speaker. 
Whenever he speaks extemporaneously at all, he does 
it well ; but he seldom permits himself to speak unless 
he has had reasonable notice and time for preparation. 
As he never talks at random, he naturally does not 
care to trust himself to the spur of the moment, how- 
ever, full he may be of the subject of which he is to 
treat. 

Few men have a better faculty of acting what they 
speak. On some occasions he has done this with great 
effect. His speech before the Reform Club, in De- 
cember, 1890, had in it a great deal more of the 
humorous element than he generally indulges in. As. 
with his usual deliberation, he made thrust after 
thrust at the men he was criticising, he imitated with 
much success the tone of voice and manner of each. 
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Of course, no man would do this who had not had an 
opportunity to see and know the peculiarities of a 
great number of public men, but Mr. Cleveland has 
had this and has improved it, perhaps unconsciously, 
to his own advantage. 

While he has not changed his manner of speaking 
since he retired from the Presidency, he has certainly 
enriched it. This is probably the result of giving more 
time to the study, not only of the questions upon 
which he has treated, but to the manner of delivery. 
But he has always had that earnestness of manner, 
and has dealt so seriously and universally with ques- 
tions that are interesting, that this careful preparation, 
added to his exalted position among his countrymen, 
have been elements contributing to give him this 


command over an audience. He is not an orator who 


attempts to move his hearers by appeals to all the 


emotions; with him appeal lies rather in good sense 


and reason, 
He has little about him of the ordinary stump 


‘speaker. While he might, no doubt, if he had culti- 


vated it in his earliest days, have attained excellence 
in this,as he has in many other lines of work, he 
never did so; and would perhaps look upon himself as 
placed at a disadvantage if he was expected to make 


such acanvass. In the first place, his speeches are 


short. He has made none that would occupy an hour 
in delivery—even in the cool and deliberate way in 
which he speaks. Of late there has been something 
of a tendency toward elaboration, although this does 
not indicate that he is coming to use more and more 
words to express an idea, but that because of his po- 
sition and the importance of the questions he treats, 
his view has become so enlarged that it cannot now 
be given in the few pithy sentences formerly em- 
ployed. 

Each sentence is given its proper weight. He does 
not declaim, in spite cf the fact that his memory is so 
accurate as to carry him through even his longer 
speeches almost without the change of a word. He 
seldom interpolates, although it occasionally happens 
that, at the last moment, some happy thought will 
come to him, and he will insert it after the printed 
slip has been given to the newspapers ; but these cases 
are rare, and much of the influence which he has 
wielded since his retirement to private life has been 
due to the fact of this careful preparation, and to his 
care to give his hearers, and the vast body of readers 
behind them, always the best thought that he had on 
the topic treated. 

iV. OPINIONS ON PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 


There will be found in his opinions a consistency of 
view that is quite remarkable. Whatever the ques- 
tion, his habit of expressing his opinion upon it only 
after careful study, has enabled him to know what he 
wants to say without the necessity of changing or 
shifting. While I have no intention of quoting at 
any length from his writings and speeches * now ac- 


*“Thoe Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland,” ed- 
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cessible in something like connected form I venture 
to give a few short extracts, illustrating his ideas on 
some of the more-important issues with which he has 
been so prominently identified. Among these is the 
question of Civil Service Reform, the agitation for 
which reached an important stage just as Mr. Cleve- 
land was entering actively upon public life. Indeed, 
the Congressional elections of 1882, which turned out 
of place and power a Congress that had shown a 
great contempt for this question, called attention to 
the matter in such a way that at the second session 
of the same Congress, the basis of the present Civil 
Service law was adopted. 

Mr. Cleveland was then Mayor of Buffalo, and a 
candidate for Governor of the State. In a letter to 
the New York Civil Service Reform Association, in 
which he set forth his views on this question, he 
said : 

‘‘Tf places in the public service are worth seeking, 
they should be the reward of merit and well-doing, 
and the opportunity to secure them on that basis 
should be open to all. Those holding these places 
should be assured that their tenure depends upon 
efficiency and fidelity to their trusts, and they should 
not be allowed to use them for partisan purposes. 
The money they earn they should receive and be 
allowed to retain, and no part of it should be exacted 
from them by way of political assessments. 

‘*Tt seems to me that very much or all of what we 
desire in the direction of civil service reform is in- 
cluded in the doctrine that the concerns of the State 
and nation should be conducted on business princi- 
ples, and as nearly as possible in the same manner 
that a prudent citizen conducts his private affairs.” 

In his first message to the legislature of New York 
he recommended the adoption of the present State 
Civil Service law. And in his second and last mes- 
sage, congratulating the people of the State upon the 
successful inauguration of the new system, he took 
occasion to say : 

**New York, then, leads in the inauguration of a 
comprehensive State system of civil service. The 
principle of selecting the subordinate employees of 
the State on the ground of capacity and fitness, ascer- 
tained according to fixed and impartial rule, without 
regard to political predilections and with reasonable 
assurance of retention and promotion in case of mer- 
itorious service, is now the established policy of the 
State. The children of our citizens are educated and 
trained in schools maintained at common expense, and 
the people, as a whole, have a right to demand 
the selection for the public service of those whose 
natural aptitudes have been improved by the educa- 
cational facilities furnished by the State. The appli- 
cation to the public service of the same rule which 
prevails in ordinary business, of employing those 
whose knowledge and training best fit them for the 
duties at hand, without regard to other considera- 
tions, must elevate and improve the civil service and 
eradicate from it many evils from which it has long 
suffered.” 

Going from one dignity to another, Mr. Cleveland 
has merely retained the same principles, the same de- 
mand that the business of politics should be conducted 
on the same principles as any other kind of business. 
This was probably never better defined than in the 
following extract from his letter to Dorman B, Eaton, 























accepting the resignation of the latter as a member of 
the Civil Service Commission of the United States : 

“I believe in civil service reform and its applica- 
tion in the most practicable form attainable, among 
other reasons, because it opens the door for the rich and 
the poor alike to a participation in public place hold- 
ing. And I hope the time is at hand when all our 
people will see the advantage of a reliance for such 
an opportunity upon merit and fitness instead of upon 
the caprice or selfish interest of those who impu- 
dently stand between the people and the machinery 
of their government. In the one case, a reasonable 
intelligence, and the education which is freely fur- 
nished or forced upon the youth of our land, are the 
credentials to office ; in the other, the way is found in 
favor, secured by a participation in partisan work 
often unfitting a person morally, if not mentally and 
physically, for the responsibilities and duties of pub- 
lic employment.” 

In his first message to Congress, he took occasion to 
answer some criticisms that had been made upon the 
working of the law under his own administration. 
He recognized, what few of the more extreme among 
the advocates of civil service reform could, how many 
difficulties there were in the inauguration of a new 
system so long as the adherents of asingle party only 
were considered. He discovered better than most 
men what advantage had been taken of the law by 
men who had secured their places under the most 
odious features of the old system so much reprobated 
by every real friend of civil service reform. This 
definition was so concise that it will bear repetition 
here : 


«The allurements of an immense number of offices 
and places, exhibited to the voters of the land, and 
the promise of their bestowal in recognition of parti- 
san activity, debauch the suffrage and rob political 
action of its thoughtful and deliberative character. 
The evil would increase with the multiplication of 
offices consequent upon our extension, and the mania 
for office holding growing from its indulgence, would 
pervade our population so generally that patriotic 
purpose, the support of principle, the desire for the 
public good and solicitude for the nation’s welfare 
would be nearly banished from the activity of our 
party contests, and cause them to degenerate into ig- 
noble, selfish and disgraceful struggles for the pos- 
session of office and public place. 

‘* Civil service reform enforced by law came none 
too soon to check the progress of demoralization. 
One of its effects, not enough regarded, is the freedom 
it brings to the political action of those conservative 
and sober men who, in fear of the confusion and risk 
attending an arbitrary and sudden change in all the 
public offices with a change of party rule, cast their 
ballots against such a change. 

‘* Parties seem to be necessary, and will long con- 
tinue to exist; nor can it be now denied that there 
are legitimate advantages, not disconnected with 
office-holding, which follow party supremacy. While 
partisanship continues bitter and pronounced, sup- 
plies so much of motive to sentiment and action, it is 
not fair to hold public officials, in charge of impor- 
tant trusts, responsible for the best results in the 
performance of their duties, and yet insist that they 
shall rely, in confidential and important places, upon 
the work of those not only opposed to them in polit- 
ical affiliation, but so steeped in partisan prejudice 
and rancor that they have no loyalty to their chiefs 
and no desire for their success. Civil service reform 
does not exact this, nor does it require that those in 
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subordinate positions who fail in yielding their best 
service, or who are incompetent, should be retained 
simply because they are in place. 

‘* The whining of a clerk discharged for indolence 
or incompetency, who, though he gained his place by 
the worst possible operation of the spoils system, sud- 
denly discovers that he is entitled to protection under 
the sanction of civil service reform, represents an idea 
no less absurd than the clamor of the applicant who 
claims the vacant position as his compensation for 
the most questionable party work.” 

He has consistently held the views thus expressed 
while holding three important offices and since his re- 
tirement from the Presidency. There is nowhere an 
intimation in address, letter or message that he has any 
regrets for the position that he has taken, or that 
he is other than a devoted advocate of this important 


reform. 

It is not inapt either to refer to his position on 
questions of taxation and revenue. In his speech ac- 
cepting the nomination for Mayor of Buffalo, he said : 


“TI believe that much can be done to relieve our 
citizens from their present load of taxation, and that 
a more rigid scrutiny of all public expenditures will 
result in a great saving to the community. I also 
believe that some extravagance in our city govern- 
ment may be corrected without injury to the public 
service.” 

The day after his inauguration as Mayor, he sent to 
the Common Council a preliminary message which 
bears the same relation to a municipal office as does 
an inaugural address to that of the Governorship or 
Presidency. In this he enlarged upon the principle 
already alluded to by declaring that : 


‘¢We hold the money of the people in our hands to 
be used for their purposes and to further their inter- 
ests as members of the municipality ; and it is quite 
apparent that when any part of the funds which the 
taxpayers have thus intrusted to us is diverted to 
other purposes, or when, by design or neglect, we 
allow a greater sum to be applied to any municipal 
purpose than is necessary, we have, to that extent, 
violated our duty. There surely is no difference in 
his duties and obligations, whether a person is 
intrusted with the money of one man or many. And 
yet it sometimes appears as though the office holder 
assumes that a different rule of fidelity prevails 
between him and the taxpayer than that which should 
regulate his conduct when, as an individual, he holds 
the money of his neighbor. 

‘Tt seems to me that a successful and faithful ad- 
ministration of the government of our city may be 
accomplished by bearing in mind that we are the 
trustees and agents of our fellow-citizens, holding 
their funds in sacred trust, to be expended for their 
benefit ; that we should at all times be prepared to 
render an honest account to them touching the man- 
ner of itsexpenditure, and that the affairs of the city 
should be conducted, as far as possible, upon the same 
principles as a good business man manages his private 
concerns.” 

In his first message as Governor, he said : 

‘Let us enter upon the discharge of our duties 
fully appreciating our relations to the people and de- 
termined to serve them faithfully and well. This 
involves a jealous watch of the public funds and a 
refusal to sanction their appropriation except for 
public needs. To this end all unnecessary offices 


should be abolished, and all employments of doubtful 
benefit discontinued. If to this we add the en- 
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actment of such wise and well-considered laws as will 
meet the varied wants of our fellow-citizens and in- 
crease their prosperity we shall merit and receive the 
approval of those whose representatives we are, and, 
with the consciousness of duty well performed, shall 
leave our impress for good on the legislation of the 
State.” 

During the canvass of 1884 Mr. Cleveland made 
only two set speeches, one of them at Newark, N. J., 
in the county in which he was born. In that speech 
he said : 

“In common with other citizens they [7. e. the work- 
ingmen] should desire an honest and economical ad- 
ministration of public affairs. It is quite plain, too, 
that the people have a right todemand that no more 
money shall be taken from them, directly or indirectly, 
for public use than is necessary for thispurpose. In- 
deed, the right of the government to exact tribute 
from the citizen is limited to its actual necessities, and 
every cent taken from the people beyond that required 
for their protection by the government is no better 
than robbery. Wesurely must condemn, then, a sys- 
tem whichtakes from the pockets of the people mill- 
ions of dollars not needed for the support of the gov- 
ernment, and which tends to the inauguration of 
corrupt schemes and extravagant expenditures.” 

In his inaugural address as President, he further 
enlarged upon this question : 

‘It is the duty of those serving the people in pub- 
lic place closely to limit public expenditures to the 
actual needs of the government economically admin- 
istered, because this bounds the right of the govern- 
ment to exact tribute from the earnings of labor or 
the property of the citizen, and because public ex- 
travagance begets extravagance among the people. 
We should never be ashamed of the simplicity and 
prudential economies which are best suited to the 
operation of a republican form ,of government and 
most compatible with the mission of the American 
people. Those who are selected for a limited time to 
manage public affairs are still of the people, and may 
do much by their example to encourage, consistently 
with the dignity of their official functions, that plain 
way of life which, among their fellow-citizens, aids 
integrity and promotes thrift and prosperity.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon this question. 
Since the message of 1887, he has been looked upon 
as the one man who represented this demand for 
fiscal reform ; and I have given these extracts only 
for the purpose of showing that the message in ques- 
tion was no new thing ; that he did not have to train 
himself or to be trained in order to reach the conclu- 
sions therein enunciated. That message was merely 
the logical working of his mind, and when a favor- 
able opportunity presented itself he took occasion to 
direct the attention of his countrymen to a mighty 
evil with a courage and an intelligence that have 
never been equaled in the history of our country. 

It may not be improper also to append two short 
expressions of his views on a political question which 
has gained a good deal of importance during the past 
two years by the successful effort made, in the House 
of Representatives during the first session of the Fifty- 
first Congress, to pass what is known as the Force bill. 
He has never had occasion to speak much on this ques- 
tion, simply because since the time of his appearance in 
politics, such a thing as the Force bill was an impos- 
sibility. It was he who first took his countrymen en- 
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tirely away from the war period. But when he has 
expressed his opinion on this question, there has never 
been any doubt about his position upon it, as will be 
shown by these extracts : 

From a speech delivered at Montgomery, Ala., in 
October, 1887 : 

“* Your fellow-countrymen appreciate the value of 
intimate and profitable business relations with you, 
and there need be no fear that they will permit them 
to be destroyed or endangered by designing dema- 
gogues. The wickedness of those partisans who seek 
to aid their ambitious schemes by engendering hate 
among a generous people is fast meeting exposure ; 
and yet there is and should be an insistence upon a 
strict adherence to the settlement which has been 
made of disputed questions and upon the unreserved 
acceptance of such settlement. 

‘* As against this I believe no business considerations 
should prevail, and I firmly believe that there is 
American fairness enough abroad in the land to in- 
sure a proper and substantial recognition of the good 
faith which you have exhibited. We know that you 
still have problems to solve involving considerations 
concerning you alone—questions beyond the reach of 
Federal law or interference, and with which none but 
you should deal. 

‘*T have no fear that you will fail to do your man- 
ful duty in these matters; but may I not, in the ex- 
tension of the thoughts which I have before suggested, 
say to you that the educational advantages and the 
care which may be accorded to every class of your 
citizens have a relation to the general character of the 
entire country as intimate and potential as your pro- 
duction and the development of your mineral re- 
sources have to its material prosperity ?” 

From his speech in Philadelphia, January 8, 1891 : 

‘* When we see our political adversaries bent upon 
the passage of a Federal law, with the scarcely 
denied purpose of perpetuating partisan supremacy, 
which invades the States with election machinery 
designed to promote Federal interference with the 
rights of the people in the localities concerned, dis- 
crediting their honesty and fairness, and justl 
arousing their jealousy of centralized power, we will 
stubbornly resist such a dangerous and revolutionary 
scheme, in obedience to our pledge for ‘‘ the support 
of the State governments in ail their rights.” 

There is scarcely a speech or a letter of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s in which he has not emphasized the responsi- 
bility of officials to the people. From his entrance 
into public life as Mayor of Buffalo—since which time 
his public utterances are all well known—he has never 
failed to insist upon this as the one vital and impor- 
tant element in our politics. In accepting the nomina- 
tion for Mayor, he said: 

‘* There is, or there should be, no reason why the 
affairs of our city should not be managed with the 
same care and the same economy as private interests. 
And when we consider that public officials are the 
trustees of the people, and hold their places and 
exercise their powers for the benefit of the people, 
there should be no higher inducement to a faithful 
and honest discharge of public duty,” 


In accepting the nomination for Governor of the 
State of New York, he said: 


««The importance of wise statesmanship in the man- 
agement of public affairs cannot, I think, be over-esti- 
mated. I am convinced, however, that the perplexi- 
ties and the mystery often surrounding the adminis- 
tration of State concerns grows, in a great measure, 
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out of an attempt to serve partisan ends rather than 
the welfare of the citizen. 

‘We may, I think, reduce to quite simple elements 
the duty which public servants owe, by constantly 
bearing in mind that they are put in place to protect 
the rights of the people, to answer their needs as they 
arise, and to expend, for their benefit, the money 
drawn from them by taxation.” 

And in the closing paragraph of his first annual 
message to Congress in December, 1885, he reiterated 
with almost pathetic emphasis his opinion on this 
question when he said : 


“‘T commend to the wise care and thoughtful atten- 
tion of Congress the needs, the welfare and the aspira- 
tions of an intelligent and generous nation. To sub- 
ordinate these to the narrow advantages of partisan- 
ship, or the accomplishment of selfish aims, is to 
violate the people’s trust and betray the people’s in- 
terests. But an individual sense of responsibility on 
the part of each of us, and a stern determination to 
perform our duty well, must give us place among 
those who have added in their day and generation to 
the glory and prosperity of our beloved land.” 


V. THE COURAGE OF HIS OPINIONS. 


Mr. Cleveland has never failed to show the courage 
of his opinions on an important question. This is 
shown not only in the expression of his views on 
questions of taxation and revenue, but on almost 
every other with which he has had to deal. From 
that day in June, 1882,when he sent to the Common 
Council a message vetoing an ordinance awarding a 
street contract, he has never hesitated to speak to his 
countrymen with all the force that his character and 
position could command. At that time he used this 
plain language : 

‘‘ This is a time for plain speech, and my objection 
to the action of your honorable body now under con- 
sideration shall be plainly stated. I withhold my as- 
sent from the same, because I regard it as the cul- 
mination of a most barefaced, impudent and shameless 
scheme to betray the interests of the people and 
to squander the public money. 

*¢T will not be misunderstood in the matter. There 
are those whose votes were given for this resolution 
whom I cannot and will not suspect of a willful ne- 
glect of the interests they are sworn to protect ; but 
it has been fully demonstrated that there are influ- 
ences, both in and about your honorable body, which 
it behooves every honest man to watch and avoid 
with the greatest care. 

‘When cool judgment rules the hour the people 
will, I hope and believe, have no reason to complain 
of the action of your honorable body. But clumsy 
appeals to prejudice or passion, insinuations, with a 
kind of a low, cheap cunning’, as to the motives and 
purposes of others, and the mock heroism of brazen 
effrontery, which openly declares that a wholesome 
public sentiment is to be set at naught, sometimes 
deceive and lead honest men to aid in the consumma- 
tion of schemes which, if exposed, they would look 
upon with abhorrence. 

‘Tf the scandal in connection with the street-clean- 
ing contract, which has so aroused our citizens, shall 
cause them to select and watch with more care those 
to whom they intrust their interests, and if it serves 
to make all of us who are charged with official duties 
more careful in their performance, it will not be an 
unmitigated evil. 

‘We are fast gaining possession in the grades of 
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public stewardships. There is no middle ground. 
Those who are not for the people, either in or out of 
your honorable body, are against them and should be 
treated accordingly.” 

Indeed, no man in our history has felt so free to 
lecture the legislative bodies with which he had to 
deal, or the people who were exploiting some doc- 
trine, as Mr. Cleveland has done. Sometimes it has 
been when he could wield great power, and then 
again he has pursued the same course when he was 
only a private citizen. His public career bristles all 
over with this kind of courage, which is indeed 
bravery of the highest order. He has not stopped to 
think about the personal effect of such lectures to leg- 
islative bodies or of plain-speaking letters to the pro- 
moters of political movements. If he makes up his 
mind that a proposed project or a practice is wrong, 
or that the ideas back of a given movement are dan- 
gerous, he does not stop for a moment to consider 
the effect for his own political chances. Indeed, there 
is nothing to indicate that such a thing ever enters his 
mind. When he sees an abuse, he evidently looks 
upon it as something that ought to be corrected, and 
he concludes that if he has any power in the matter he 
will exercise it at once and as positively as he can. 
He vetoed the bill reducing fares on the elevated roads 
to five cents, when most men would have declared that 
he was taking his political life in his hands. In this 
case, and perhaps in many others, probably greatly to 
his own surprise, he found that the thing he had done 
merely because he himself had deemed it right, had 
made the same impression upon the public mind. As 
a result, he was stronger after such action than 
before. 

So it was during the Presidency with his veto of 
pension and public building bills. He never stopped 
to inquire whether he would or would not get the 
votes of men who had been soldiers or of the great 
number of people dependent in one way or another 
upon the success of such legislation. No man in his 
senses would charge that he was an enemy of the de- 
serving soldier. If proof were needed his entire 
record would enable him successfully to meet such a 
charge, as from the earliest days of his career he has 
shown the utmost tenderness for everything that bore 
the slightest relation to the defenders of the Union 
during the war. But he thought he saw a great 
wrong in many of the private pension bills presented 
to him ; so, while he signed some 1200 of them, he 
took occasion to veto perhaps one-fifth of this num- 
ber. These were the bills that would not stand the 
rigid investigation to which he subjected them. 
Whatever the committees of both Houses of Congress 
did, he, by delving deeper than any of them—though 
no deeper than they ought to have gone—discovered 
that many of them were unworthy of support. 

It is difficult to particularize where there are so 
many cases of this great civic courage, but his posi- 
tion on the free coinage of silver ought perhaps to be 
cited as another and conspicuous one. For a great 
many years there has been a demand which seemed 
many times to be general in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the old and recognized 
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ratio. The question had been much juggled with, 
until the minds of many men not inclined to support 
schemes looking to the debasement of the coinage 
had become confused. But from the beginning Mr. 
Cleveland saw clearly the effect that would follow 
the adoption of this scheme, and even before he as- 
sumed the duties and responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency, he embraced an opportunity to give his views 
on the question. He was not an enemy of silver, or 
of its use as money ; but he was opposed to the Gov- 
ernment taking this product and giving it an arti- 
ficial value or a position that it did not deserve, and 
that he knew would be hurtful to the interests of the 
country. In his first annual message he repeated 
and enlarged his arguments at length, with the re- 
sult that during his entire administration no serious 
consideration was given to the question of the free 
coinage of silver. Almost the moment that he left 
office this old demand arose again, and it was only 
a little more than a year after his successor was in- 
augurated until he had signed a silver bill which was 
perhaps the most pernicious and dangerous one ever 
presented to an American President, and is now so 
regarded by the Senator whose name it bears. There 
are not many people who would question what Mr. 
Cleveland would have done if he had been President 
when such a bill reached him. 

While this bill was under discussion a public 
meeting was called in the city of New York, to con- 
sider the attitude of the business men of the city of 
his residence. To this gathering he sent a letter of 
less than 200 words which has been, perhaps, the 
most efficient document of its length ever written by 
a public man in this country. It may not be amiss 
to quote some of it, even at this day : 

“Tt surely cannot be necessary for me to make a 
formal expression of my agreement with those who 
believe that the greatest peril would be invited by the 
adoption of the scheme embraced in the measure now 
pending in Congress for the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver at our mints. If we have developed an unex- 
pected capacity for the assimilation of a largely in- 
creased volume of this currency, and even if we have 
demonstrated the usefulness of such an increase, 
these conditions fall far short of insuring us against 
disaster if, in the present situation, we enter upon 
the dangerous and reckless experiment of free, un- 
limited and independent silver coinage.” 

It would be difficult for any man to compress into 
the same space more sound sense and plain speaking 
than in this letter, and yet noone had the least reason 
for surprise that Mr. Cleveland had written such a 
letter. Itis true that he was a private citizen, but 
he was nevertheless asked in this capacity to join 
with his neighbors in opposing the adoption of a cer- 
tain policy. It was in no way incumbent upon him to 
send any answer at all. If he was looking for new 
honors, he had only to say nothing, and a presidential 
nomination would come to him without question. But 
he did not think of nominations or elections. He saw 
an opportunity to do good, and he embraced it without 
delay. There were those even at the time who pre- 
dicted that the writing of this letter would greatly 
strengthen him with the country, but there were 
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many thousands more, whose judgment and opinions 
might have been deemed just as valuable, who asserted 
that Mr. Cleveland had merely committed political 
suicide. 

The truth is that the letter in question changed 
the course of public sentiment, and bids fair to change 
the course of history itself. His service to the cause 
of honest money could not be computed, and yet, 
after the lapse of a little more than a year he has been 
able not only to command an almost unanimous 
nomination of his party for the Presidency, but to de- 
feat any and all efforts to carry out the policy against 
which he then committed himself. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the statesman who, in an emer- 
gency like that, threw the weight of his great name 
into the balance. 

But this act was only typical of his whole career. 
Whether he has been called upon to use his influence 
in a local, a State or anational contest, nobody has ever 
questioned what his position would be on the great 
questions of the day. If any question arises looking 
to the preservation of the public honor or credit, if 
any reform of abuses is agitated, good men every- 
where will know where they find Mr. Cleveland. 


VI. SOME OF HIS NOTABLE SAYINGS. 


It has fallen to the lot of few public men to con- 
tribute to current discussion and to political literature 
so many strong, virile sayings as Mr. Cleveland has 
done during the past ten years. Such sayings are 
merely the natural result of the vigorous thought of a 
strong man. He never strains after effect, or writes 
or speaks merely for the sake of talking. He probably 
never sat down with the deliberate intention of try- 
ing to write a sentence that should be epigrammatic 
in form, but as he has always said just what he 
thought on every question, regardless of any effect 
it might have on his own fortunes, he has developed 
the faculty of expressing himself with directness, 
plainly, without evasion, to the point, and with no 
attempt whatever at style or fine expression. 

So many phrases and words used by him have 
passed into political literature that a larger number 
of such are credited to him in a recent encyclopedia 
of American literature than to all other Presidents 
together. From his attitude on Civil Service Reform 
have come the phrases ‘‘ Offensive Partisans,” ‘‘ Per- 
nicious Activity” and ‘‘ Obtrusive Partisanship.” It 

vas natural that his horror of corrupt methods in 
politics and his inherent honesty should lead him to 
characterize bribery as ‘‘a pernicious agency ” and to 
declare that ‘‘ The franchise is not debauched in the 
interests of good laws and good government.”  Al- 
ways a consistent friend of labor and the laboring 
man, it was only natural for him to declare that 
‘“‘ Labor is the capital of our workingman,” and that 
‘‘ Honor lies in honest toil.” His early training as 
the son of a clergyman would suppress surprise 
that he should declare that ‘“‘ A citizen is the better 
business man if he is a Christian gentleman ;” or 
that ‘‘Our public life can no more be higher and 
purer than the life of the people than a stream can 




















rise above its fountain or be purer than the stream 
from which it has its source.” The man who de- 
clared in October, 1884, that ‘‘ Every cent taken from 
the people beyond that required for their protection 
by the government is no better than rdbbery ” might 
naturally be expected to describe our present tariff 
laws as “ The vicious, inequitable-and illogical source 
of unnecessary taxation,” and to denounce, as he did 
in his last message, ‘‘The communism of combined 
wealth and capital, the outgrowth of overweening 
cupidity and selfishness.” It would be hard to make 
sensible people believe that the man who declared it 
his purpose to make ‘‘ The pension roll a roll of 
honor” is the enemy of the soldier ; and it was log- 
ical that he should make the definition that ‘‘ The 
true soldier is a good citizen,” or that he should de- 
clare that ‘‘ The best soldier should be the best citi- 
zen.” 

There are some newspapers that ‘‘ Violate every in- 
stinct of American manliness and in ghoulish glee 
desecrate every relation of private life,” but it is not 
every President of the United States who either 
would or could say it so directly and emphatically. 
Some Senators of the United States may have had 
to go to the dictionary to find out what ‘‘innocu- 
ous desuetude” meant, but the phrase will neverthe- 
less long remain as an accurate statement of the con- 
ditions he described. ‘‘ Though the people support 
the government, the government should not support 
the people,” is concise as a definition and accurate as a 
truth in political economy, as is also his declaration 
that ‘‘The government is not an almoner of gifts 
among the people.” So, becoming indignant at the 
attempt of Congress to pass the direct tax bill, he 
referred to it as ‘‘a sheer, bald gratuity.” Even in 
his professions of partisanship he says many things 
very concisely. In accepting the nomination for 
mayor of Buffalo, in October, 1881, he declared: ‘I 
am a Democrat,” which, though not an epigram, is 
at least an earlier statement of the profession of faith 
claimed for a long time by a man who repeated it 
many years later. But when he enunciated the 
theory that ‘‘ Party honesty is party expediency,” he 
certainly gave his political friends watchwords that 
may well bear quotation. ’ 

It was left for his private secretary and faithful 
friend, Daniel §. Lamont, to give form to the saying: 
‘‘ Public office, a public trust ;” but this was merely 
the sententious phrase of a newspaper man making a 
heading for a political pamphlet. He found his war- 
rant for this, as some writers of headings do not, in 
the text of the pamphlet, where Mr. Cleveland, in 
accepting the nomination for Mayor of Buffalo, had 
declared that ‘‘ public officials are the trustees of the 
people,” while, in his first message to the Buffalo Com- 
mon Council, he reminded that body that its members 
were ‘‘the trustees and agents of their fellow-citi- 
zens.” Still later, when accepting the nomination 
for Governor in September, 1882, he had said : ‘‘ Pub- 
lic officers are the servants and agents of the people.” 

Not one of these sayings is ignoble, or expresses any 
sentiment that is unworthy or has a personal sting in 
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it. They merely show how he has condensed into 
brief space much of the best political thought of his 
time. They are thoroughly in keeping with his char- 
acter, and many of his speeches or messages might 
stand upon these extracts without the context. 


VII. PROFESSION, APPOINTMENTS AND 
FRIENDSHIPS. 


It has always been said that Mr. Cleveland had 
some doubt, before his nomination for Sheriff of Erie 
County in 1870, about the propriety of a lawyer ac- 
cepting such an office, but that his friends insisted it 
would enable him to get away from the the mere 
bread-winning work that he had always engaged in 
and to give his time to the careful study of his pro- 
fession. But whatever his own opinion may have 
been, it is certain that, as the result of these three years 
of rest from active work, he went back to his profes- 
sion a ripened lawyer. At once there came to him a 
practice different in both degree and kind. He did 
then, as he had done before, a great amount of work 
for people who could never pay for it, and he kept 
that up as long as he was engaged in active practice. 
This was merely his way of doing a charitable act to 
many people whose interests might otherwise be 
neglected ; and this of itself, while it was done with 
purely philanthropic purpose and long before he was 
chosen to office or thought of for it, had much to do 
with giving him the excellent and accepted position 
among his neighbors that he had in Buffalo. 

His practice was of a high character. He was es- 
pecially noted for his excellence as an equity lawyer. 
He always presented his case in court well and con- 
cisely. He never indulged in loose, ranting argument 
then any more than he does now; and much of the 
excellence of his later speeches on political and social 
questions is due to the care with which he applied 
himself to his legal tasks from the earliest days of his 
entrance upon his profession. 

It was only natural that a man holding the views 
Mr. Cleveland did from the earliest day concerning 
the responsibility of officials to the people and to a 
reform of the civil service, that he should take the 
greatest care in making appointments. This showed 
itself during his service as Governor. In spite of 
many difficulties he never failed to improve the per- 
sonnel or the efficiency of an office when he made a 
change in its head. As was natural, he appointed 
his own political friends to important places. He 
was, of course, dependent upon them for the carry- 
ing out of his ideas and policies ; but mere partisan 
service did not count for much with him; nor 
was he inclined to give way to recommendations, 
however largely they might be signed. He always 
had a way of coming into personal contact as far as 
possible with the applicants for places, after he had 
obtained from their friends all the information possi- 
ble. He probably made, both as Governor and as 
President, fewer appointments of a character purely 
personal than any other man who ever held these 
offices. He soon found out with almost unerring 
clearness whose recommendations he could take. If 
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aman imposed upon him once and induced him to 
make a bad appointment he had no hesitancy in ac- 
cepting the responsibility for it himself, and in re- 
lieving the incumbent at the earliest moment ; nor 
did he leave such an official long in doubt as to what 
his removal meant, nor fail to rebuke him and his 
backer for the means they had used to deceive him. 

No man in our history has done more to elevate the 
character or to raise the standard of appointments 
to office. He did not care whether a man was old or 
young ; whether he was rich or poor. If a candidate 
for office presented himself, the first question he would 
ask would be concerning his character, and the next 
as to his fitness for the work to be done. 

Probably no President ever had more difficulties to 
surmount in this respect than he. Excluded from 
participation in Federal politics, as his party had been 
for nearly a quarter of a century, no man who had 
not observed closely could know how hard it was to 
find men with any training whatever in public life; 
and in many cases, where they had this training, it 
had been perhaps in legislative work, which did not of 
necessity fit a man in a large degree for efficient 
executive work. Nevertheless, the result of Mr. 
Cleveland’s care, and of the conscience he brought 
to his work has been a very decided improvement in 
the morals of public life. He not only made poli- 
tics something more than a mere hunt for spoils, 
but he demanded that the men appointed to place under 
the government should have such character and fitness 
as would commend them to their neighbors and 
enable them to exercise for themselves and for the 
administration which they represented a_ beneficent 
influence upon politics. 

Mr. Cleveland’s method of dealing with his cabinet 
advisers while President was sensible. He never as- 
sumed to do everything in all the departments. He 
recognized that the vast mass of public business must 
be done without any intervention from the President, 
even though he must be held responsible for its proper 
conduct. In all of the problems submitted to him 
he was free, helpful, studious of the closest details, 
so far as he must give attention to them, and quick 
to decide what demanded his time. He had, while 
President—as in everything else that he undertakes— 
the faculty of going to the bottom of a question ; and 
he had also the gift—rare, even among well-trained 
men—of writing out with accuracy a statement of a 
given question. If there was a memorandum to be 
prepared at a cabinet meeting, or a statement to be 
given to the public, even though it might relate to a 
matter with which the head of the department was 
most familiar—something of so much importance that 
every member of the cabinet would probably be 
valled upon to write his statement of it—the Presi- 
dent would usually participate. By common consent, 
his would many times be accepted as the strongest 
and best constructed memorandum of them all. He 
never did such work with any desire or intention of 
dominating his cabinet, but only for the purpose of 
helping to a decision that should be satisfactory. 
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However such questions were submitted to him many 
times and settled in this way. 

His relation to his cabinet advisers was agreeable at 
every point. He did not indulge in any of the favor- 
itism that so often enters into official associations of 
this kind. At the same time noman was encouraged 
to do the work of a man at the head of another de- 
partment, and no subordinate was led to believe 
that he was bigger and more important than his 
superior ; consequently his administration was freer 
from those official jealousies that so often arise than 
any known for many years. The President and his 
advisers were not only official associates; they were 
personal friends. And it is interesting now to find 
that all the men who came into the closest official re- 
lations with the President, during the four years of 
hard work, retain for him not only that respect and 
regard which his position and character command, 
but that love and veneration which do not always 
follow. 

Few men are more warmly attached to personal 
friends than Mr. Cleveland has shown himself, He 
does not make friends of every man he meets, but 
once made he attaches himself to them with all the 
strength natural to the character of a man of great 
personality. He may not do everything that a self- 
seeking friend might want if he had such an one, but 
there has been no man in public life to whom his 
mere personal friends had more reason to be attached 
than to Mr. Cleveland. He is watchful of their in- 
terests and seeks opportunities to advance them— 
never forgetting at any time the interests of the public 
service. 

Not only is this true, but the number of friends 
made since his entrance upon public life is astonish- 
ing. The official relations into which he was thrown 
with members of his cabinet produced their natural 
results when men of warm hearts are brought to- 
gether in the making of those friendships almost as 
strong as those formed even in youth. This attach- 
ment between himself and some of the members of 
his cabinet — in fact, all of them — is something that 
the public knows little about — however well it may 
think it knows the man. Some of the men called 
about him had been long in politics and had indulged 
by themselves and their friends those ambitions for 
the highest place in the land to which every Ameri- 
san is supposed to look forward. But the moment 
they came into relations with their official chief, the 
attachment became not merely chance or official, but 
close and personal, 

This is due largely to the fact that he has no jeal- 
ousies. The fact that he has been preferred for 
great honors does not lead him to belittle the ambi- 
tions of other men. He continually keeps in mind 
the fact that every man has a right to his aspirations 
and ambitions, and however these may clash with 
his, so long as the steps leading to them are honor- 
able, straightforward and manly, they could excite 
no jealousy or resentment — none of those petty 
feelings that disfigure so many men. 























As he is generous in this respect, so he is in every 
other. Accustomed during his early days to the 
hardships that come to those who must struggle to 
make their way in life ; frugal by nature, as well as 
by habit so far as his own comfort or demands are 
concerned, he is generous to a fault to others. This 
generosity not only leads him to do kindly acts so far 
as they relate to his own family and friends, but many 
persons whom he never saw draw upon him every 
year for money and time that he is ill able to g.ve. 

His tastes are simple. He has never manifested 
any desire for that ostentation so common in these 
days, and no care for the high living after which so 
many public men struggle. He recalls always with 
pleasure his own early struggles and the habits and 
tastes of the plain people with whom his lines were 
cast during those formative days. 

Never a hero worshipper himself, he cannot under- 
stand the development of this tendency in others. If 
any man should say to him that he was a great man, 
and his inmost thoughts could be fathomed he would 
no doubt manifest wonder that anybody thought him 
so, and declare his own surprise that he had risen to 
such heights. There is about him none of the vanity 
developed in so many men in place, and that disfigures 
many who rise even to petty dignities. In his own 
life, he is as simple in his tastes and desires as if he 
were still a struggling lawyer in Buffalo. and he has 
never been quite able to understand why he should be 
made the subject of so much adulation from his fel- 
low-men, 


VIII. FAITH IN THE PEOPLE. GENERAL ESTIMATE 
OF HIS WORK. 


Mr. Cleveland has always had a strong and abiding 
faith in the people. He has been with and of them. 
From his earliest days, he has been thrown into close 
relations with people of every kind. Men engaged in 
every sort of occupation and profession have come 
under his notice with the result that he probably 
knows the impulses that move them perhaps better 
than any public man that this country has ever seen. 
And he has gained their confidence by reason of the 
fact that he has not truckled to them. He has never 
given up his own opinions to please anybody, nor has 
he ever played the demagogue. There can nowhere 
be found in any of his addresses a single utterance 
that looks like an attempt to gain votes from the 
whole people or from a class by appeals to their 
prejudices, 

Knowing by association, as well as by study, the 
character of his countrymen, he has never been found 
among those who despair of the final success of a 
good cause. He has always looked upon the promo- 
tion of the healthful and patriotic impulses of his 
countrymen as natural and right. He has felt that 
left to themselves the people would generally do right 
ii the final success of which he firmly believes. 
There is never the absence of hope, however bad the 
conditions, and if these conditions have fallen into 
the hands of bad men he does not believe that they 
will always continue in power. He trusts the intelli- 
gence and virtue of his countrymen to save them from 
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perils that may seem imminent. At the same time 
he believes in making the most persistent and intelli- 
gent efforts to induce his countrymen .to reach a 
right decision on such questions with as little delay 
as possible. He is not one of those professional 
optimists who believe that because a thing is Amer- 
ican it must be good. He sees and knows that ills 
affect the body politic here just as they do in other 
and older countries. They may be different, and the 
remedies to be applied certainly are different. But 
he does not allow himself to believe that an evil will 
correct itself, or that things will, as the phrase goes, 
‘**come out all right,” merely because it is recognized 
that they are not what they ought to be. 

On the other hand, he never permits himself to in- 
dulge in that wild pessimism which so often disfig- 
ures the character and utterances of public men who 
do or see done what they think ought to be corrected 
at once. Back of everything is a patriotic impulse 
and exhortation to care and watchfulness; the pro- 
motion of the best interests of the people as they may 
show themselves to intelligent and benevolent-minded 
men. Upon whatever subject he may speak, he 
always exhorts his hearers to activity in season and 
out, in the work of arousing the best sentiments 
among his countrymen. He shows at all times that 
he is affected in every fiber of his character by senti» 
ment, so deeply seated that nothing can eradicate it. 
This sentiment never takes the form of mere gush or 
sentimentality. His pathos does not descend to 
bathos. 

No public document of the same length, ever issued 
in this country, has had so large a circulation in the 
same time as Mr. Cleveland’s Tariff Message of 1887. 
It was not that it represented anything new to the 
country, but that the man who wrote it had the 
courage to see the peril into which the country had 
been drawn by the adherence to a bad and dangerous 
policy, and was willing to stake his political fortunes 
upon the correction of these wrongs. It would be a 
mistake, however, to look upon the Message of 1887 
as a mere discussion of the tariff question. It was 
this, and as such it was both intelligent and effect- 
ive; but its influence upon our politics has been, and 
bids fair to be, so far-reaching that in the end it will 
insure, not a mere change from a bad and foolish toa 
sound and sensible fiscal system, but the regeneration 
of our politics. 

If the movement resulting from it is carried to its 
logical conclusions, it means that selfishness shall not 
add the power of government to the force that it 
already possesses. That great message has reorgan- 
ized and rejuvenated one political party; in due 
course of timeit is bound to have the same effect upon 
any and all parties, whatever the name, or however 
great or small they may be. It has created new 
political conditions, and will bring in others still 
unthought of. Nominally, the man who wrote this 
message and brought these moral forces into politics 
was defeated in 1888. In reality he was the most 
successful public man known to our histor;. The 
seeming defeat of that day, whatever may be the end 
of the questions then discussed, or whatever may be 
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the result of this or any other election to follow, was 
not a defeat at all; it was a victory for moral princi- 
ples in politics, and for a man who was readv to do 
anything to promote these principles. It has put new 
life into our politics, and taken us out and far away 
from the consideration of old and sectional questions 
that should have been dropped long before, and has 
brought to the front new problems of every kind. 

Mr. Cleveland enjoys now, as he has for years, and 
in a larger degree than any man known to the politi- 
cal history of this generation, the confidence of his 
countrymen. This is due to service as well as to 
character. It is universally recognized that while he 
was in power the rights of every man, race or interest 
were made secure. Under his wise administration 
sectional questions and race differences became things 
of the past. No other President had ever been able 
to bring about this result, and if he had done nothing 
else, he would be entitled, because of it, to the 
highest homage that his countrymen could pay him. 
Business men in the North perceived at once the ad- 
vantages offered them. They knew that the invest- 
ment of their accumulations in the South—for the 
first time recognized to be a comparatively unde- 
veloped section—was no longer to be put in peril by 
legislative or executive action which might in any 
way imperil these interests. 
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This confidence, however, was not confined to any 
section or to any interest. It was felt in every trade, 
business or calling and by men holding every variety 
of opinion. Such a policy insured a wise economy in 
every branch of the government service ; tho preser- 
vation of the remnant of our public lands; the 
absence of mere partisan considerations from the pub- 
lic service ; the building of an effective navy ; the re- 
buke of political selfishness ; the prudent and moder- 
ate conduct of foreign affairs ; a wise conservatism in 
the financial policy of the government. It was based 
upon opposition to State socialism as it manifested 
itself in everything from protection to pauperism ; to 
combinations, whether they take the form of trusts 
or log-rolling appropriations through Congress; to 
the dangerous and indefinite purchase of silver for 
coinage by the government and to unnatural fear of 
foreign competition. 

In all these things Mr. Cleveland represented at 
once the conservatism and the common sense of his 
countrymen. That he was able to carry out so many 
positive policies, and to destroy or injure so many 
dangerous tendencies, certainly entitle him to the 
confidence he has received, and give warrant to the 
country that whatever fortune may still have in store 
for him the people of a great nation will be the win- 
ners if he is again intrusted with power. 
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‘*GRAY GABLES,” MR. CLEVELAND'S SUMMER HOME. 























““CAHENSLYISM ” 





VERSUS AMERICANISM. 


BY AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC EDITOR. 
(THE REV. JOHN CONWAY, A.M., EDITOR OF “THE NORTHWESTERN CHRONICLE.”) 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Catholic Church in the United States is a very 
strong body. In the late census, Superintendent 
Porter gives the number of its communicants as 6,250,- 
045. It is stated in the official bulletin issued by the 
Department of the Interior that these figures do not 
include baptized persons under nine years of age. A 
great many others who might properly be called 
Roman Catholics are not included in the number 
given. Representative men of their Church set down 
the total number of Catholics in the United States as 
being over 10,000,000. 

Thus Roman Catholics form almost one-sixth of the 
whole population. They come from many. lands ; 
they are found in every State and Territory of the 
Union. The country cannot afford to be indifferent 
to the methods and aims of this powerful body. 
Later developments of the machinations of some of 
its members present abundant material for a social 
and political study. 

The foreign dispatches which have appeared in the 
press of this country during the past year should 
open the eyes of all true Americans to the gravity of 
the subject. There is no doubt as to the substantial 
accuracy of these dispatches. The Archbishop of St. 
Paul vouches for that. To a representative of The 
St. Paul Pioneer Press His Grace says: ‘‘ The dis- 
patches as received by the press in America are 
undoubtedly correct. Those coming from Rome 
merit special reliance, since the accredited agent of 
the associated press in Rome as regards Catholic 
news is an ecclesiastic of high position and possessed 
of the surest means of obtaining information.” 

The conspiracy has been growing for several years. 
As early as 1884 a petition signed by eighty-two Ger- 
man priests was sent to Rome. Its ostensible object 
was to remove certain supposed grievances under 
which the German clergy were said to labor, particu- 
larly in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. The Arch- 
bishop of this See is the Most Rev. Peter Richard 
Kenrick. He is a man of retired habits and scholarly 
attainments. It is generally believed that the Ger- 
man priests have their own way in his Archdiocese. 
Their interests are almost entirely looked after by a 
German Vicar-General. Though the petition pre- 


sented to the Propaganda in 1884 was a total failure, 
still the men at work here were not discouraged. 

In the year 1886 the Rev. P. A. Abbelen went to 
Rome and presented another petition from the St. 
The Rev. Mr. 


Louis priests to the Propaganda. 





THE FOREIGNIZING CONSPIRACY BEGINS. 


Abbelen is a priest of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee 
and is said to be a man of considerable ability. Some 
who know his attainments express surprise at his 
lending himself to an intrigue of that sort. Be this 
as it may, it is certain that he did champion the cause 
of foreignism as stoutly as he could. The expenses of 
his trip to Rome were paid by the German priests of 
St. Louis. His mission to the Vatican was kept 
secret as long as possible. Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, Minn., and Bishop Keane, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., happened to be in Rome 
at the time. These two prelates let in the light upon 
the work which the Milwaukee clergyman was prose- 
cuting in the name of the German priests of St. 
Louis. 

The petition presented by Father Abbelen seems at 
first sight very innocent. He asked for the removal of 
some grievances which did not exist. This was for the 
purpose of preparing the way for other demands. 
And it is in connection with these other demands, as 
I shall show later on, that conspiracy against this 
country is to be found. His work at Rome on this 
occasion left the petitioners in a worse condition than 
before. He asked that German-speaking parishes be 
put on an equal footing with English-speaking ones. 
As a matter of fact, the bishops of this country de- 
clare that such has always been the case. He asked 
that all newcomers be assigned toa church of their 
own language ; Rome decided that they are free to go 
to any church they please. 

Americans will rejoice at this, because it shows 
that Rome looks upon German-speaking churches as 
mere temporary expedients and the language of this 
country will be spoken in them sooner or later. An- 
other sound American principle is found in the reply 
of the Propaganda regarding the schools to which 
children must go. The children of German-speaking 
parents are not under any obligation to go to a school 
where a foreign language predominates. The severe 
rebuke to Father Abbelen and the petitioners by the 
Propaganda in telling them never again to present 
certain queries contained in their memorial is also 
noteworthy. But the outcome might have been very 
different were it not for the vigilance of Bishops Ire- 
land and Keane. These prelates explained the state 
of affairs in this country and presented a counter peti- 
tion. The petitioners were signally defeated. They 
lost rather than gained. But they bided their time 
and the conspiracy thickened. 
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If there were question of disagreement about a mere 
ecclesiastical policy among Catholics an outsider 
would have no reason to interfere. Then it were 
a domestic dispute to be fought out by ecclesiastics 
themselves. Butitis more than this. A political 
move is covered under the name of religion. The 
prime movers in this contest profess to be influenced 
by a burning zeal for the salvation of the souls of the 
immigrants. If this be the object of these men their 
action is an impeachment of the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate of the United States. Acts speak louder 
than words, and the actions of these men say as clear 
as a clarion note to the bishops of this country: 
*“You are neglecting the immigrants.” I am not 
writing in defense of bishop or priest or Catholic 
‘Church or any other church. The spokesmen of the 
Catholic hierarchy of America, however, say that the 
constant effort of the bishops is to provide for all 
Catholics of foreign tongues priests of their own na- 
tionality. 

The Catholics of America might be willing to tol- 
erate the grumblings of foreign-speaking Catholics 
here. But when European Catholics undertake to 
tell the Vatican the policy which should be pursued 
by the Catholic Church in America it is no wonder 
that the home members of the Church resent such in- 
terference. When German priests in America talked 
of appealing to Bismarck to settle an ecclesiastical 
difference ; when representatives of European powers 
use their influence at the Vatican for the furtherance 
of foreign interests in the Catholic Church in America; 
when foreign diplomats speak orf the great national 
influence it would give their countries if a foreign 
policy were pursued in the affairs of the Catholic 
Church in America, then the subject assumes a po- 
litical importance, and Americans, regardless of their 
religious belief, cannot afford to overlook it. The 
heart of the nation went out in gratitude to Senator 
Davis, of Minnesota, when he recently stated in the 
United States Senate, that Cahenslyism is a greater 
menace to our country than is the Chinese question. 
With characteristic perseverance, the man after whom 


CHAPTER II. 


The men chiefly interested in the advancement of 
what has come to be known as the Cahensly move- 
ment live on this side of the Atlantic. The men on 
the other side are mere figureheads. Those who 
work most strenuously for the success of the move- 
ment belong to three classes. First, the journalists 
in the German language encourage foreignism. From 
the beginning of the discussion to the present time 
not a single paper printed in German took the part of 
the United States. This omission has been very re- 
markable at times. The Pallium was conferred on 


Archbishop Katzer, of Milwaukee, on August 26, 1891. 
Cardinal Gibbons preached an excellent sermon from 
an American standpoint. 
things he said: 

“The Catholic Church in the United States has 


Among other admirable 
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the foreign ecclesiastico-civil policy known as Cahens- 
lyism is called, attempted a defense of his position as 
against the brilliant Senator from Minnesota. 

The following extract from the memorial presented 
last year by Herr Cahensly to the Propaganda shows 
treason against this country : 

‘*Moreover, this question affects the interest of 
the countries from which emigration takes place. 
Through their immigrants the nations are acquiring 
in the great Republic an influence and an importance 
of which they will one day be able to make great profit. 
These nations are so well aware of this that they are 
doing evervthing in their power to have those of their 
nationalities settled in the United States develop and 
strengthen themselves in every respect. The time 
has come when governments can no lcnger remain 
indifferent to this grave and important question. 
For example, is it a matter of no consequence to Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, Canada, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Spain and other governments, that 
they number in a youthful country, and one full of 
prospects, millions of fellow-citizens, forming part of 
the nation, and taking an active part in industry, 
commerce, politics, social life, and public affairs? It 
must not be lost sight of that the American nation, 
the people of the United States, is not a people of one 
race only, but of all races, of all nationalities. Every 
race, every nationality may take its place in the sun- 
light. Precisely owing to this fact, and because 
religion is the corner-stone and the key-stone of every 
social edifice, the nations have an immense interest 
in their emigrants being represented in the episco- 
pate of the United States by bishops of their own. 
And therein lies the reason why all the nations, whose 
populations are emigrating to the great republic are 
expecting from the paternal solicitude of the Holy 
See, the bishops whom their dearest interests call 
for.” 

Is it not treason against this country to invite for- 
eign powers to settle an American question and to 
offer these powers, by way of compensation, a profit- 
able influence and importance here ? 


THE AMERICAN SIDE OF THE PLOT. 


been conspicuous for its loyalty in the century that 
has passed away, and we, I am sure, will emulate the 
patriotism of our fathers in the faich. Let us glory 
in the title of American citizen. We owe an alle- 
giance to our country, and that country is America. 
We must be in harmony with our political institu- 
tions. It matters not whether this is the land of our 
birth or of our adoption. Itis the land of our des- 
tiny. Here we intend to live and here we hope to die. 
And when our brethren across the Atlantic resolve to 
come to our shores, may they be animated by the sen- 
timents of Ruth when she determined to join her 
husband’s kindred in the land of Israel, and may they 
say to you, asshe said to her relatives: ‘ Whither thou 
hast gone I also shall go, where thou dwellest I also 
shall dwell, thy people shall be my people and thy 





















““CAHENSLYISM ”’ 


God my God! The land that shall receive thee dying 
in the same will I die, and there will I be buried.’ ” 

This address was ignored by the German press of 
the United States. Nor is the fault of the German 
press merely one of omission. It is shocking to read 
the contemptuous language used in reference to 
American principles by the Catholic papers printed 
in the German language. I say advisedly the Cath- 
olic papers, for the German Lutheran press shows 
more respect for American ideas. The former use 
the word Americanization as one of reproach and 
contempt. They hate American bishops, and they 
have not the courtesy to conceal that hatred. What 
I say here requires no proof further than a reference 
to the Catholic press as printed in the German 
language. The German press in this country is im- 
pelled to aid foreignism by a motive of self-preserva- 
vation as well as by other considerations. The Ger- 
man language will disappear with foreignism, and 
that disappearance means the death of the German 
press in the United States. 

The second class who aid in this conspiracy is made 
up of priests. Many of these have come to this coun- 
try late in life. They have not been able to shake off 
the influence of their early environments. They have 
shown themselves to be utterly incapable of grasping 
American modes of thought and the progressive 
spirit which pervades the people. The priestly pro- 
moters of foreignism belong chiefly to the Arch- 
dioceses of St. Louis and Milwaukee. St. Louis is 
even more aggressively foreign than Milwaukee. 

Here the conspiracy was hatched years ago; here, 
also, a desperate attempt is being made to secure a 
German successor to Archbishop Kenrick. The Ger- 
man clergy carried things so much their own way in 
the Archdiocese of Milwaukee that the English-speak- 
ing priests there found it necessary to establish them- 
selves in an organization for self-defense. Some 
German-speaking priests have, made themselves sin- 
gularly conspicuous in this movement. Chief among 
these is the Rev. P. A. Abbelen, already. mentioned 
in connection with the petition drawn up by the Ger- 
man priests of St. Louis in 1886, and brought to Rome 
by the Milwaukee priest. It is worthy of note that 
this petition is almost verbally the same as the memo- 
rial presented by Herr Cahensly last year. Almost 
equally active with Father Abbelen have been the 
Rev. William Tabbert, of Covington, Ky., and the 
Rev. W. Faerber, of St. Louis, Mo. It was the for- 
mer who managed to obtain by peculiar pretenses the 
Pope’s blessing for the meetings of the Deutscher- 
Priester-Verein previous to the past year. Last 
year it was obtained lawfully by Bishop Ryan, of 
Buffalo, who took care to impress upon the German- 
speaking clergy and laity assembled there that the 
blessing was procured through him. Father Faerber 
was a leading spirit at the Buffalo convention held 
last September, and indeed has been officiously active 
since the beginning of the conspiracy. To him hied 
Cahensly’s envoy, the youthful Baumgarten, of Rome, 
when he arrived here. Other tireless workers in the 
cause of foreignism are Very Rev. H. Muehlsiepen, 
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Vicar-General of St. Louis ; Rev. H. Meissner, of the 
diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. George Bornemann, 
Reading, diocese of Philadelphia ; Rev. Wm. Nets- 
traeter, Wilmette, diocese of Chicago; Rev. John B. 
Duffner, Pittsburgh; Rev. P. Hoelscher, Buffalo ; 


Rev. A. H. Walburg, Cincinnati. This last-named 
clergyman is known as the author of a mischievous 
pamphlet published in 1889, and entitled The Question 
of Nationality in its Relations to the Catholic Church 
in the United States. 

But the priest who, next to Father Abbelen, did the 
quietest and most effective work in aid of foreignism, 
is a Canatlian clergyman by name Villeneuve. A con- 
gress was held at Liége in September, 1890. Its 
object was to discuss social questions. Father Ville- 
neuve was present and sought and found an oppor-- 
tunity to speak of the emigrants to the United States. 
He stated that the Roman Catholic Church in America 
had lost 20,000,000 ; that these millions had passed 
over to Protestanism or to Indifferentism ; that the: 
cause is the absence of clergy who speak languages. 
other than English. Then to give his speech the ap- 
pearance of accuracy he added: ‘‘The newspapers 
publish glowing articles on the progress of Catholicism 
in this country ; the truth is that there are 7,000,000 
Catholics, whereas there ought to be 25,000,000.” 

Father Villeneuve’s grave charge against the Amer- 
ican Episcopate may have served its purpose at the 
congress, but his figures were too grossly wrong to 
stand the test of light. Even the professed enemies 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
admit that she has a membership of 10,000,000, and 
Catholic writers who have studied the question on 
the spot say that the ‘‘leakage” in the Church is 
very small. A desperate attempt was made to asso- 
ciate the name of the Catholic University of America 
with the movement. It was a bold stroke thus to use 
an institution intended for the higher education of 
the American clergy. Success seemed for a time to 
attend the efforts of the intriguers to capture the 
chief Catholic educational institution in the country. 

Monsignor Schroeder, a professor of theology there, 
demeaned the university by taking part in the Pitts- 
burgh convention of 1889, a gathering assembled for 
the furtherance of foreignism; and he followed up 
this action by writing an article in glorification of 
the movement, for the pages of The Catholic World. 
The professor of canon law and one or two other 
professors also favored foreignism, so that the Catho- 
lic University of America was fast getting the repu- 
tation of not being in touch with American life and 
thought. It is, however, a hopeful sign that there 
are some priests of the German race who try to 
confute their fellow ecclesiastics of foreign ideas. 
and to get them into harmony with American 
thought. The chief of these are the Rev. John 
Gmeiner of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, and the Rev. 
George Zurcher of the diocese of Buffalo. Father 
Gmeiner has fought the battle of American autonomy 
for years, and has received some cruel wounds in the 
contest. Father Zurcher is a temperance reformer 
and thoroughly alive to the best interests of church 
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and country. Monsignor Cluever, of the diocese of 
Albany, should also be mentioned as a priest who has 
done good service for Christianity in the United 
Statés by opposing every effort to plant European 
principles on American soil. 

The third class favorable to foreignism is made up 
of some German-American bishops. Among these 
Archbishop Katzer, of Milwaukee, holds a first place. 
This is quite intelligible if he be a protégé of Mr. 
Cahensly’s, as that gentleman claims. Mr. Cahensly 
says that all the Archbishops of the United States, 
with the exception of Archbishop Corrigan, of New 
York, did their utmost to defeat the appointment of 
Mer. Katzer to the See of Milwaukee. The fact that 
the American Archbishops failed is evidence that some 
European influence must have been at work in the 
Propaganda. Be that as it may, the Archbishop of 
Milwaukee has not repudiated the patronizing claims 
of Herr Cahensly. Bishop Wigger, of Newark, is 
also noted for aiding foreignism. Bishop Zardotti, 
of St. Cloud, may likewise be mentioned as one who 
lends a helping hand. There are afew others, but as 
they have not publicly declared their policy, I will 
not mention them here. 

On the other hand, Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland have given expression to the sound 
views held by the great body of the American Epis- 
copate on this question. Speaking toa representative 
of the Associated Press on the 2d of last July, 1891, 
Cardinal Gibbons said : 

‘*We trust that the letter of the Holy Father: will 
serve to restrain foreigners from any hasty or un- 
warrantable interference with our domestic affairs in 
the future. They seemed to be impressed with the 
idea that the Catholics in the United States are simply 
an aggregation of foreigners, while in reality they are 
made up of natives, some of whose ancestors, espe- 
cially in Maryland, have been settled in the country 
for several generations.” 

Still earlier in the fray the Archbishop of St. Paul 
gave expression to very decided views in an interview 
accorded to a representative of The Pioneer Press. 
The following extracts are taken from that interview : 

‘‘What is the most strange feature in this whole 
Lucerne movement is the impudence of the men in 
undertaking to meddle, under any pretext, in the 
Catholic affairs of America. This is simply unpar- 
donable, and all American Catholics will treasure up 





the affront for future action. 


We acknowledge the 
Pope of Rome as our chieftain in spiritual matters 
and we are glad to receive direction from him. But 
menin Germany, or Switzerland, or Ireland, must 
mind their own business and be still as to ours. - Nor 
is this the most irritating fact in this movement. The 
inspifation of the work in Europe comes, the dis- 


patches tell us, from a clique in America. Even if 
the dispatches had been silent on this matter, we 
would have known that this is the truth. For the last 
five or six years there has been a determined effort on 
the part of certain foreign-born Catholics in America, 
priests and laymen, to obtain the control of Catholic 
matters in America. Poles in the West, French Cana- 
dians in the East, Germans West and East, have been 
at work in this direction. Germans sent in 1886 a 
representative to Rome to obtain pro-German legisla- 
tion; they have since formed societies, notably the 
Deutsch-Amerikanischer Preister-Verein, for this pur- 
pose. I am quite sure I am right, when I bring home 
to this verein the whole promptings of this Lucerne 
proceedings. 
* * * * * * * 

‘*There is not the slightest possibility that any re- 
sult will come from this Lucerne conference, except 
it be this result, to lead to the utter extinction of all 
foreign animus among us. 'The bishops of America are 
fully able to ward off all foreign invasions and to 
maintain the Church on thorough American lines. If 
they did not themselves have the courage and the 
common sense to do so, the Catholic people, whatever 
the race origin of these, would compel them to do 
their duty. Nor will the authorities in Rome listen 
for a moment to Cahensly or his friends. The well- 
known policy of Rome is to trust the hierarchy of 
each country, and to encourage in each country Cath- 
olicity to the manner born.” Since the Archbishop 
of St. Paul put himself so squarely on record as a 
defender of American institutions, no effort has been 
spared by the Cahenslyites to discredit him in Rome. 
The bitter attacks made upon Archbishop Ireland by 
reason of the parochial-public schools of Faribault 
and Stillwater were in reality a result of his stand 
against Cahensly and his fellow conspirators. This 
is clear from the fact that similar school arrange- 
ments have existed without protest in dioceses pre- 
sided over by German bishops, as, for instance, Mil- 
waukee, Green Bay, Denver and St. Cloud. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE CONSPIRACY DEEPENS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The organization known as the Deutsch-American- 
ischer-Priester-Verein is at the bottom of the whole 
movement. This society of German-speaking priests 
was organized in the spring of 1887. The men who 
sent a clerical envoy to Rome the previous year were 
the same who organized the Priester-Verein. They 


are German-speaking priests, mostly from St. Louis. 
These men have worked with a steadfast energy 
which would call forth admiration were the cause not 
Throughout the whole discussion 


quite so ignoble. 





they have shown considerable shrewdness. They 
have endeavored to make it appear to be a controversy 
between Germans and Irish. In this way they would 
be more likely to succeed. Not a word is said of 
Americans and not a thought given to union or to 
amalgamation. Asa matter of fact, a large body of the 
Catholics were born here, and they do not want to be 
set down as foreigners. 

The plot widens and deepens. The Poles also have 
asked for recognition on the plea that they are Poles. 














So have the French Canadians. Premier Mercier ex- 
pressed his regret that there was no Canadian bishop 
of an American See to be present at the Centennial 
celebration held in Baltimore in 1889. He also asked 
that.a Canadian be appointed to the See of Ogdens- 
burg. His regret was a rather curious response to the 
courtesy of the American prelates in inviting him to 
be present at the Baltimore festivities. The request 
of the subsequently discredited official of a petty En- 
glish province, that a Canadian be appointed bishop 
of an important See in the Empire State of New York, 
was naturally very provoking to American Catholics. 

Foreign-born Catholics, priests and laymen, have 
aimed for years at getting control of the Catholic 
Church in America. 

Laymen, as a rule, do not take a very active part in 
the work. Many Catholics of German birth or ex- 
traction do not wish to be considered as foreigners. 
Whilst the laity were present at the Buffalo meeting, 
their part in the proceedings of the convention was 
very small. The conspirators try to use the Catholic 
Church in the United States in what they profess to 
be the interests of the immigrants, and in their zeal 
they utterly ignore the existence of all other Cath- 
olics. They want to get a preponderance in the Epis- 
copate of this country. 

There has been no attempt made to exclude foreign- 
born ecclesiastics from preferment in the Catholic 
Church. But the contention is that they should get 
no recognition on the grounds of their foreign 
nationality. Zeal and ability and the other quali- 
ties mentioned by St. Paul as n cessary or desirable 
are those which should be taken into consideration in 
the appointment of bishops, and not nationality. If 
the selection is to be made on national lines the 
Bohemians, the Spaniards, the Danes, the English, 
the Scotch, the Negroes, the Indians, etc., would have 
a right, as well as the others, to claim that bishops be 
appointed from their respective nationalities. 

The plan of the plotters also includes the preservation 
and the propagation of the German language in the 
United States. At the Buffalo meeting it was laid 
down that membership in the Priester-Verein is open 
to all Catholic clergymen of German extraction, and 
also to those priests who, regardless of -nationality, 
speak the German linguage. 

The following sentence from a plank in the plat- 
form adopted at that meeting shows plainly that one 
of the objects of these men is to keep up the German 
language in this country : 

““We demand the full right and liberty to retain, 
without interference from any one, our German 
mother tongue, together with the language of the 
country.” 

Two languages cannot be on an equal footing in any 
country. If English is to be the language of this 
country then German cannot be put on a par with it, 
and the only way it can be admitted is as an accom- 
plishment. The ugly discussion over the Bennett 
law in Wisconsin was in reality an outcome of this 
foreign movement. There were a few objectionable 
details of minor moment in the law, but the under- 
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lying principle had for its object to advance the 
interests of the language of the country. The pro- 
moters of foreignism attacked the law as radical’y 
wrong and they succeeded in doing the very odious 
thing of dragging in the Catholic Church in Wiscon- 
sin to help their schemes. 

The movement has been carried outside the domain 
of ecclesiasticism. The aid of foreign powers has 
been invoked. Representatives of several European 
countries have been asked and have given their influ- 
ence in its favor at the Vatican. 

Herr Cahensly, the Austro-Hungarian representa- 
tive at the Vatican, has so persistently connected him- 
self with this plot that he has enriched the English 
language with a new word, Cahenslyism. In the 
early days of the Land League in Ireland a certain 
obnoxious individual, by name Boycott, opposed the 
popular cause and was severely ostracised for his 
pains. His name has found its way into the diction- 
aries. The lexicographers of the present define boy- 
cott to be an organized attempt to coerce a person 
into compliance with some demand by combining to 
abstain from having any business or social relations 
with him. The lexicographers of the future will 
define Cahenslyism to be a combined effort of ecclesi- 
astics and journalists, mostly German, with the rep- 
resentatives of foreign powers for the purpose of 
promoting foreignism in this country and for using 
the Roman Catholic Church as a means to that end. 

Next to Herr Cahensly the most outspoken foreign 
representatives are Herr Von Schloezer and Premier 
Mercier. Queen Victoria’s now deposed representa- 
tive from Quebec no longer carries weight, and is 
wholly discredited. But the Prussian ambassador 
had an eye to the practical When Archbishop 
Katzer was appointed to Milwaukee, Herr Von 
Schloezer said that the appointment was very favor- 
able to German interests. He meant, of course, the 
political interests of the German nation. Signor 
Volpilandi spoke for the house of King Humberto. 
Thus there are Germans, Austrians, Italians, Cana- 
dians, etc., striving for spiritual supremacy and 
political advantages for their respective nations and 
basing their claims upon the fact that they are for- 
eigners. These claims should have been satisfied 
shortly after Columbus’ discovery of America. It is 
a little too late to bring them up when the country 
has a population of nearly 70,000,000, most of whom 
are intensely American; it is somewhat of an an- 
achronism to make them on the eve of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the great discovery by the 
Genoese navigator. 

Other foreigners of less note contributed their 
little help to the cause. Such is Herr Lieber, a 
member of the German Reichstag. He crossed the 
ocean twice in the interests of foreignism. He ad- 
dressed the German convention held in Cincinnati in 
September, 1888. He was here last year also and de- 
livered addresses to the Germans in different parts 
of the country. He is known as an ardent adherent 
of Cahenslyism in its worst forms. Herr Baumgarten 
isthe name of another, a very young man, who has 
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been used to promote what I am fully justified in 
calling Cahenslyism. In order to give this young 
man, who is an ecclesiastical student in Minor 
Orders, some importance in the United States, an 
attempt was made to have him the bearer of gifts 
from Pope Leo to Archbishop Kenrick on the oc- 
casion of that prelate’s golden jubilee. The attempt 
failed. 

Nevertheless, Herr Baumgarten came to this coun- 
try, tarried with congenial companions in St. Louis, 
and went to the Buffalo convention. Here it was 
deemed advisable to conceal his presence, but the effort 
failed, and considerable merriment was caused by the 
attempt of a smart reporter to secure by hook or crook 
the undelivered speech of Paul Maria Baumgarten. 
While in St. Louis the young man was interviewed. 
The St. Louis Republic of August 22 gives an ac- 
count wherein, speaking of the need of national 
priests and bishops, he says: ‘‘ Why, when Sts. Peter 
and Paul’s Cemetery in this city was dedicated, Arch- 
bishop Kenrick delivered the address, which Father 
Goller had to translate to the audience.” According 
to the logical consequence of the standard set up by 
Herr Baumgarten, in order to be an American bishop 
one should be a Mezzofanti. Thus far American 
prelates have so opposed foreignism as to make it a 
flat failure, and Pope Leo XIII has done honor to him- 
self by declaring that Catholic bishops in America 
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shall not be appointed on national lines. Still the 
conspiracy goes on, and the thinking ask themselves, 
What next? 

Since the subject has been carried outside the do- 
main of ecclesiastical questions and into the region of 
international life, it becomes a duty of every one in- 
terested in the welfare of this country to watch the 
movement closely and to take action accordingly. 
Viewed by an outsider as a question merely between 
ecclesiastics, the scheme seems very impertinent. For 
it is a bold effort to further introduce, and to keep 
alive, foreign principles, and to subordinate American 
interests to European ones. But as the representa- 
tives of foreign powers have taken a hand in it, there 
is aduty to be discharged by the American people 
regardless of their religious belief. That duty is, not 
to allow any foreign power to use the Roman Catholic 
Church, or any other Church, to further in the United 
States the influence of European nations as indicated 
by Herr Cahensly. If European nations interfere 
officially in this question, then, as a matter of self- 
protection, the United States should also take official 
action. It is a singular coincidence and a gratifying 
thought to the people of the Northwest, that two 
Minnesotians, Archbishop Ireland and Senator Davis, 
should be the first to warn the United States of the 
danger arising from the ecclesiastical and political 
intrigue known as Cahenslyism. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


SOME NOTES OF PROGRESS CHIEFLY IN 


HE United States confessedly leads the world in 
the provision of educational opportunities for 
women. But the recent announcement that here- 
after the post-graduate courses at Yale University 
would be thrown open without discrimination to 
properly qualified members of the gentler sex is 
plainly indicative of another large sphere of oppor- 
tunity and advantage that is soon to be available for 
women of scholarly ambitions. Yale will only be 
the pioneer. Doubtless the day is not far distant 
when the Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Harvard 
will in like manner extend to women the benefits of 
their special and advanced courses. 

The opening of undergraduate courses in men’s 
colleges to young women pupils is an entirely different 
sort of question. In all the great Western universi- 
ties the co-educational system is in operation without 
any limits or qualifications whatsoever, and there are 
numerous co-educational academies and colleges in 
the East. But there would seem to be no urgent 
reason why the friends of the higher education for 
women should insist that ordinary undergraduate 
courses in all existing colleges for men should be 
opened to women, unless they can make it clear that 
otherwise there are large numbers of young women 
desirous of college training who have not access to 
suitable institutions. 

Considerations which may appeal strongly to many 


EUROPE. 


parents in favor of the separate education of girls 
through the disciplinary and collegiate periods of in- 
struction cannot be said to apply with any weight 
whatever when students reach the mature and 
self-directing period of post-graduate study. The 
opportunities for undergraduate work are not one 
whit better in Harvard, Yale and Princeton than they 
are in forty other American colleges. And in reality 
the smaller colleges offer many advantages which 
cannot be had at any price in the institutions which 
base their pretentions to being ‘‘great” colleges 
merely upon the great number of students whom 
they are obliged to instruct and care for at a given 
time. Inasmuch as there are now provided for our 
young women a series of institutions of such rank 
and strength as Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Welles- 
ley, besides a great number of co-educational colleges, 
the opportunities for undergraduate instruction in 
America may be regarded as practically equal for the 
two sexes. 

But, hitherto, the women have been narrowly and 
needlessly excluded from opportunities for advanced 
study and investigation of a kind not easy to dupli- 
cate and not practically possible to attain in a sepa- 
vate institution designed for women alone. The step 
taken by Yale is therefore a hundred times more im- 
portant and more advantageous to women, than if 
the undergraduate courses at Yale had been opened 
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to the other sex, while the post-graduate courses had 
been kept for men exclusively. 

Some recent innovations and agitations across the 
Atlantic will be of interest to the American friends of 
woman’s education. 

In the United Kingdom the University of St 
Andrews (Scotland) has admitted women to every- 
thing. This has had some curious results. Among 
others it seems to have prompted Sir J. Creighton 
Brown to deliver a lecture concerning the brains of 
men and women, the gist 
of which is that, physio- 
logically, women are 
born inferior to men, and 
that it is no use trying to 
pretend that they are 
otherwise. To quote the 
exquisite phrase of this 
specialist in lunacy, 

“that which has been 
settled millions of years 
ago by the prehistoric 
protozea, from whom we 
are supposed to be de- 
scended, cannot be re- 
versed by acts of Parlia- 
ment or the resolutions 
of Women’s Righters.” 
This doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the remote 
protozea is not a dogma 
that is likely to com- 
mend itself to the women 
of to-day. They are, of 
course, not able to do 
everything, but equally 
with the protozea of the 
prehistoric ages they 
have a right to decide 
and to influence. so 


DR. MRS. KEMPIN, 
Privat-docent, Ziirich University. 


far as they. can, the 
shape of their brain 
convolutions, The 
process is slow, but 
every little counts; 
and a full-grown 
woman has at least as 
much right to decide 
the shape of her own 
brain as have those 
interesting protozea 
who are elevated to 
the rank of a scientific 
substitute for God 
Almighty. 

The University of Cambridge some time ago re- 
ceived a memorial from New Zealand praying that 
university degrees should be conferred upon women. 
This New Zealand petition, which is a very significant 
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sign of the times, was gotten up principally by Mr. 
W. Steadman Aldis and Miss Lilian Edgar, M.A., 
portraits of whom are sent us from New Zealand. It 
is indeed cheering 
when from the New 
Britain of the South 
Seas comes so bold a 
challenge to one of 
the oldest of the uni- 
versities in favor of 
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what should be regarded 
as one of the elementary 
rights of those human 
beings who happen to be 
denied by custom the 
right to wear trousérs. 
That a human being has 
a right to be educated, 
even if it wears petti- 
coats, is a formula which 
has not yet gained full 
acceptance in the aca- 
demic centers of the 
Western world. 

It is, however, on the 
Continent that the cause 
of woman’s education has. 
the most victories to win. 
It is with great satisfac- 
tion that friends of the 
cause have received re- 
ports as to the success- 
ful establishment in the 
University of Zirich of Mrs. Kempin as Privat- 
docent. Mrs. Kempin is a Swiss lady who was 
graduated at the University of Ziirich as Doctor of 
Laws (Dr. jur.), who afterward spent some years 
studying the institutions of America, and who has the 
proud distinction of being the first of her sex to be 
appointed Privat-docent in a Swiss university. The 
University of Ziirich is distinguished for the leading 
part which it has taken in the education of women. 
It was one of the earliest universities to open its doors 
to women students, and to this day it stands in the 
forefront of this great and hopeful movement. From 
1864 to 1890, four hundred and eighty-four women 
have been entered as students, of whom fifty-seven 
have taken degrees. At present, eleven per cent. of 
the students are women, or fifty-eight out of five 
hundred and forty-three. Of these, twenty-seven are 
Russian, sixteen German, five American, and two 
British. To admit women students is one thing, and 
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to allow them to teach is another. We are not yet 
up to the level of the old University of Bologna, but 
we are on our way, and it is very satisfactory to see 
so able alady as Mrs. Kempin giving lectures in a 
university in our time. 

When she was installed as Privat-docent, a public 
dinner was given in her honor, which was attended 
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by representative women students from most of the 
countries of Europe. Germany, Switzerland, Russia, 
Servia, Austria, England, Bulgaria and the United 
States were all represented. The dinner was not 
only notable because of the event which it commemo- 
rated, but because from that dinner sprang the de- 
termination to establish a European counterpart of 
the American Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
This association is a society of ladies who have gradu- 
ated at standard colleges and universities. The asso- 
ciation is designed to promote the true interests of 
woman’s education and to help overcome the obstacles 
which necessarily confront those who are pioneers in 


a good cause. Mrs. Kempin was appointed first presi- 
dent of the European Woman's University Associa- 
tion, and it is proposed that all woman’s societies in 
Europe, the United Kingdom and the United States 
should be affiliated to this central association. 

Professor Schneider, the present Rector of the uni- 
versity, is notable as having been the warmest friend 
of the women who studied at Ziirich University. A 
somewhat melancholy interest attaches to the other 
portrait, which is that of Professor Meili, who super- 
intended Mrs. Kempin’s earlier studies in law, and 
who gave her a very flattering certificate as to 
her capacity and attainments. Unfortunately, this 
professor, who so honorably distinguished himself in 
helping to begin a career which has become famous, 
no sooner saw that his pupil was able to take rank as 
a Privat-docent than he went over to the ranks of the 
enemy and became one of the most vehement oppon- 
ents of this tardy recognition of the capacity of 
woman toteach. 

It is almost inconceivable that at this time of day 
the most cultured nation of Europe, which Germany 
is supposed to be, should be in a condition of almost 
heathen darkness in relation to the higher education 
of women. The sapient German male has decided 
that culture is ‘‘a kind of thing that doesn’t agree 
with ladies.” There is not at the present moment in 
the whole length and breadth of the German Father- 
land a university which admits women as a matter of 
right to its lectures. 

This is a very deplorable state of things, but for- 
tunately it is recognized as deplorable by the present 
Prussian Cultus Minister at Berlin, who is believed to 
be too civilized to regard this denial of higher educa- 
tion to one-half of.the German subjects as other than 
asurvival of barbarism. Herr Bosse is an enlight- 
ened minister, who, like his young imperial master, is 
somewhat in advance of his age; and he has to con- 
tend, in the attempt to secure some rudimentary 
recognition of women’s rights with regard to educa- 
tion, with a mass of trade-union jealousy on the part 
of the professoriate, which has come to regard the 
profession of teaching, in its higher branches, at least, 
as the exclusive monopoly of the male. Woman has 
no rights in a German university. Fortunately, even 
jn the German Fatherland, the movement in favor of 
the recognition of the right of women to a complete 
education is making headway. Here and there women 
are to be heard pleading in favor of this right. In 
Baden there has been a somewhat venement con- 
troversy; and in one department of the ancient Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, where a more liberal set of 
professors reigns, there has been some attempt made 
to recognize women as students. But, notwithstand- 
ing these occasional light gleams out of the darkness, 
it may be said that darkness is upon the face of Ger- 
man culture, so far as women are concerned. 














HOW TO LEARN A LANGUAGE. 
BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE, OF EDINBURGH. 


HE intelligent public is certainly under great 
obligations to the editor of THE REVIEW OF 
Reviews for the publicity which he gave in his last 
number to Professor Gouin’s book on the studying 
and teaching of languages. Taken along with the 
account given in the April number of the Journal of 
Education on the method of linguistic training used 
in the great schools of Wiesbaden, the facts and prin- 
ciples set forth in this volume should certainly set 
the teachers of languages in our English schools, great 
and small, seriously to consider whether there is not 
something radically wrong in their handling of this 
important branch of popular education. No doubt 
teachers are proverbially the most unteachable of all 
classes of the community ; but in the present age, 
when intelligence is being so widely spread, and in 
this Empire of Great Britain, whose friendly com- 
munications with all sorts of foreign nations from 
’ the Atlantic to the Pacific is so necessary for busi- 
ness, for pleasure and for policy, it is surely not too 
much to expect that the public will feel their own 
power and know their own interest in this matter, 
and let all schoolmasters and all professors understand 
that it is not by the conning of dead rules and the 
spelling of dead books that aliving knowledge of that 
most vital of all living things called language is to 
be acquired, but by habitually breathing the atmos- 
pliere of articulate voice, and thinking, hearing and 
speaking in direct connection with the environment 
of the learner. This is the method of nature; and, 
apart from nature, all the most curious grammatical 
machinery and bookish apparatus will remain as far 
removed from a heart-iuspiring and brain-furnishing 
knowledge of a language as a photograph, even the 
best, is from the living countenance of which it is the 
lifeless expression. The knowledge of any language 
is a living growth, and, like all growths, depends on 
a living and a graduated practice. As the practice of 
the eye teaches the artist to see open secrets, which 
no bookish talk about seen objects could reveal, so 
the practice of the ear in articulate speech forms a 
living bond between objects and feelings in articulate 
voice which no dead record of speechless signs can 
create. As we learn to play golf, not by books on 
the game, but by using our arms and our legs, and 
our calculating glance on the golf ground, so we learn 
languages, by using our ears and our tongues in the 
first place, and books only in a secondary way where 
vocal exercise fails. The perfect use of a language 
can be learned without books, as no doubt it was by 
Homer and the great school of bards that preceded 
and followed him ; but with books alone no man can 
attain to a living mastery of any form of human 
speech, any more than he could learn to swim with- 
out plunging into the water. 
What a painful, weary, and fruitless process it is 
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to study a language through the eye, to the neglect of 
the natural organ the ear, Professor Gouin shows in 
an extremely curious, interesting and instructive 
piece of biographical detail. In principle I certainly 
agree with him, as in fact every man must do whose 
healthy instincts have not been perverted by the for- 
malism and the pedantry of the schools ; but my ex- 
perience has happily been in no wise so painful, and I 
found the right way to learn a language at an early 
period of my life, without wandering far into the 
wrong. No doubt at Aberdeen, where I was brought 
up, the colloquial method was not used, as it might 
certainly have been, to season and to facilitate the 
exact Latin scholarship for which that city has long 
been famous ; but when once released from the scho- 
lastic leading-strings and left free to complete my lin- 
guistic study on my own hook, I seem early to have 
fallen into the natural plan of using my ear and my 
tongue to supply the winged words which the scho- 
lastic method of creeping through printed sentences 
failed to produce. I remember well in my study 
when about fifteen years old, defacing the white front 
of my mantel-piece with sounding sentences from 
Cicero, which, in imitation of my model, I then flung 
forth with the living voice, and got practically into 
the habit of thinking and of speaking in the dead lan- 
guage which the scholastic method of reading and 
writing had never cared to do; and that this, my 
practice was exceptional, I learned in the following 
fashion. After finishing my Arts course at the age 
of 17, I studied theology under Principal Laurence 
Brown, father of the late Dr. Brown, Professor of 
Greek in Marischal College. The principal was a 
man of sound learning, and, having studied abroad, 
had brought home with him from Holland the prac- 
tice, common in the Dutcb universities at that time, 
of speaking and lecturing in the tongue of Cicero and 
Cesar. Among the discourses which the young theo- 
logians had to deliver in presence of the professor 
one was in Latin ; and on each occasion when a Latin 
discourse was read by the student it was the practice 
of the principal to invite criticism from every student 
who might care to stand up; but in a Latin discourse 
it was only natural, the professor thought, that the 
criticism should be in the same language ; and on this 
he wisely insisted. But the young evangelists had 
been taught only to read and write Latin; so they 
remained dumb, which appeared to be rather stupid ; 
and I, having trained myself to declaim to an im- 
aginary somebody in my own private chamber, 
thought that there was no reason why I should not 
open my mouth with Ciceronian phrase in presence 
of a real one; and accordingly, on a certain day, 
when the usual appeal had been made by the pro- 
fessor, feeling some critical motion in my breast, ] 
stood up and got on fluently with my Latin com. 
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mentary. This gave me confidence; and better than 


confidence, a great laudation from the reverend prin- 
cipal, which gave me a notable start in academical 
life as a good Latin scholar. 

Ishould not have entered into these personal de- 
tails had it not been for the precedent shown me by 
M. Gouin in your May number; and no doubt, in 
this question, facts will justly be held not the least 
powerful of the arguments. I may therefore, with- 
out offense, further state that when some three years 
afterward I went across the Channel to study in Ger- 
many, I found no difficulty in conversing in Latin 
with the students in the Schnellwagen who were 
traveling with me from Hamburg to Gottingen, in 
which, of course, I was aided, not only by my pre- 
vious habit of using my ear and my tongue and not my 
eyes only in the study of Latin, but by the fact that I 
spoke Latin not in the barbarous style of English 
scholars, but with the broad sound of a and the 
slender sound of ~ which belongs to Scotland in com- 
mon with Italy and the rest of Europe. Of German 
I knew not a word at this time. I went to the 
famous university on the banks of the Leine to study 
German, and after five months I knew it as well as 
my mother tongue. This is exactly the point which 
M. Gouin brings out. Any language, he says, taught 
in the natural way by the practice of the ear and 
tongue, and not by the conning of abstract rules and 
the spelling of dead books, may be learned in five or 
six months. I acquired a perfect mastery of that 
language in five months—more perfect than I had of 
Latin in as many years. How was this? Not from 
any special craniological bump that my brain case 
may exhibit for the study of language—far from it! 
I never cared for language merely as language; I 
desired it only to shake hands and hearts with my 
fellow-beings ; and I learned German and other lan- 
guages just as children learn their mother tongue—by 
moving perpetually in the element where the lan- 
guage is spoken, and where the hearing and the 
speaking is as natural and as necessary to the waking 
intelligence of a child as the inspiration and the ex- 
piration of the air is to the living play of the lungs. 
Well, how did I proceed? I chose history as a sub- 
ject conversant with matters that belong to the catho- 
lic use of language among educated men. I attended 
daily Professor Heeren’s lecture on the European 
“Staaten System,” and took regular lessons in Ger- 
man from an accomplished native teacher. To this I 
added the text book used by the professor, daily in- 
tercourse with native students, and constant reading 
of easy German books; and by this combination of 
social intercourse, primary training of the ear and 
secondary use of relative books both in reading and 
writing, before five months were expired I could 
understand every word uttered by the professor, and 
fight my own way among the natives, as easily as if 
German had been my mother tongue. And, as I said 
before, this was the natural and necessary result not 
of any special talent in me, but of the circumstances 
in which I was placed, and of the determination to 
use them for a special end in a natural manner. Man 
is by nature a speaking animal, and he will learn to 
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speak any language as naturally as pigs squeak or 
larks sing, if he will but try. Let him plant the 
seed in the true soil of living nature, and the growth 
will be as certain as it is swift and fruitful. 

Let us now ask in detail what are the points of the 
process by which children learn their mother tongue, 
and not only one mother tongue, but two or three, or 
half a dozen, if circumstances are favorable; for 
bilingual and trilingual peoples grow up in certain 
secial surroundings just as naturally as monolingual. 
The points are as follows: 

1. The child, moved by a healthy curiosity, is: 
vitally touched by the objects which surround it, and 
hearing these objects indissolubly associated with cer- 
tain spoken sounds, it instinctively, from the mimetic 
nature of man, repeats the name as often as the object 
is presented. 

2. The repetition of the sound made—without any 
trouble—causes it remain a permanent possession of 
the young speaker ; for the memory depends always 
on these two things—the force of the original impres- 
sion, and the frequency of its repetition. 

3. The power of different objects to produce specific 
differential emotions on the mind of the young creat- 
ure inspires it with a desire to express these emo- 
tions—which desire, being responded to by the nurse. 
and mother, gradually furnishes the speaker with an, 
array of the most useful verbs, adjectives, interjec- 
tions and other parts of speech. 

4, These primary elements being once evolved, the. 
growing child is, by its careful mother, taught to. 
connect the individual words, whether expressing 
objects or emotions, in such a way as to form a regu- 
lar sentence, according to the normal use of the full- 
grown language; that is, to speak grammatically, 
without the study of grammar. . 

5. After this books and reading may fitly come in, 
but always, of course, in a secondary way. To supply 
the want of objects, which are the natural material for 
language, pictures and picture-books will come in ; 
and when a nurse or a mother cannot always be able- 
to tell a good story, story books in an easy style Will 


* fill up the vacant hours of the learner ; but whenever 


possible, living scenes and notable localities should 
always precede the reading, as giving a more lively 
and a more permanent impression than the lifeless. 
record of books. 

6. For the perfecting of a knowledge of language a 
special culture of the memory and the imagination is. 
necessary. This culture should proceed in such a 
fashion as to render the learner as much as possible 


independent of books and paper, which, however, use- 


ful for record, as Plato in the ‘‘ Pheedrus ” long ago 
remarked, are rather hurtful to the development of a 
strong memory and a vivid imagination. The man 
whose memory depends on a book is like a landlord 
who devolves the care of his estate on his man of 
business or his factor. The knowledge which he does 
not use he will forget, and become the slave where 
he ought to be the master, as on the stage we see 
sometimes actors who know their parts imperfectly 
waiting awkwardly for a prompter. 

So much for the method of nature in the easy, un~ 


. 
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conscious style of infantine and puerile life through 
the social intercourse of the family by the living 
voice mainly, with the aid of books in a supplement- 
ary way, as in these days generally, or without books 
altogether, as in the case of Homer and other early 
national bards. Our next question is, How is this 
method of nature affected by the change which takes 
place when a full-grown young person is set, in a 
formal manner, to learn a strange tongue system- 
atically? It is effected in three ways, and in all the 
three to the advantage of the full-grown student : 
First, he is now arrived at the full use of his powers, 
and can grasp firmly where once he could only touch 
lightly, and walk stoutly over long distances, where 
he could only trip within a narrow field; again, he 
can submit himself to a regulated scale of advance 
under the calculated guidance of a professional 
teacher; and, thirdly, he can set himself with a will 
to stick to any piece of ordered work with continuous 
endeavor, till it be achieved in such fashion that the 
linguistic acquisitions of his full growth, compared 
with his earliest style, are as a firmly compacted 
architecture compared with the accidental picking up 
of pebbles from the sand. The result of this threg- 
fold change in capacity and circumstance ought un- 
questionably to be that a foreign tongue studied by a 
full-grown youth may be learnt 1ore perfectly in 
five months than by a growing child in five years. 
And why is it not so? Simply because the teacher, in- 
stead of helping’ Nature wisely, and giving greater 
scope and a more regulated impulse to her action, 
flings her method overboard altogether, and trans- 
fers the function of the ear to the eye, and substitutes, 
systematically, the stringing together of formal sen- 
tences and abstract rules for the living play of the 
voice in the practice of intelligent intercourse ; and 
soit happens that on this perverse method we see 
daily in the schools, after three or four years’ per- 
sistent application, the most apt scholars creeping 
painfully along from sentence to sentence in a dead 
book, instead of flapping free wings in an atmosphere 
of natural music and unstudied eloquence. Hence the 
meagreness of the linguistic fruits in so many of our 
high-class schools—a growth all briars and no berries. 

What apology, I would now ask in conclusion, do 
our teachers give for the maintenance of a method of 
teaching languages so contrary to nature, to common 
sense and to practical utility? First, they say spe- 
cially with regard to dead languages, that as they are 
studied to be read and not to be talked, books and 
readers, dictionaries and grammars furnish both the 
substance and the form of linguistic study in their 
case. The answer to this is plain: talking makes 
reading more easy, and the command of the language, 
as Quintilianus has it, more perfect dicendo scridimus 
facilius ; besides that, the character of the language, 
as a music of speech, can never be acquired by poring 
over a dead record. Again, our teachers will say that 
man is not a parrot, and the conversational method 


tends to make him one. The answer to this is equally 
plain : man, in his mimetic function, when learning 
language, is, and must be a parrot, but he is a parrot 
and something more. This something more is “ rea- 
son,” and to the action of this something more, in 
the acquisition of a language, no wise adyocate of the 
method of nature can have any objection. Have 
grammar and grammar rules, by all means, but let 
them follow, or go pari passu, with living practice— 
not precede it, much less exclude :t formally. A 
primer for any language can be made so as to be at 
once colloquial and constructive ; so I have shown for 
myself in Greek ;* and the teacher who cannot use 
this method from his own stores, in any language 
which he professes to teach, is, in my opinion, unfit 
for his business. ; 

These are the ostensible reasons ; but the real rea- 
sons, it is easy to see, are bad habits, a power which 
rules other worlds than the pedagogic more power- 
fully than wisdom ; then conceit and the show of in- 
fallibility which teachers, like priests, are ready to 
assume ; and, lastly, laziness ; for, as the Wiesbaden 
educationists wisely observe, it is easier for a teacher 
to remit the learner wholesale to a dead book than to 
march forward with him to a vocal contest like a 
general with his soldiers to a battle. Nay, it is quite 
possible that on the bookish plan a man may teach a 
language of which he knows nothing more at starting 
than his disciple; the paradigm of the noun or the 
verb may be the lesson of the day, and the teacher 
who has mastered it completely and knows nothing 
more may perform his function of bookish indoctrina- 
tion creditably, without knowing more of the lan- 
guage than a blind man does of vision, who finds his 
way, staff in hand, stone by stone, over.a pool. 

Two cognate points I would fain discuss here, but 
for want of space must content myself with the bare 
mention. The one is that the method of nature here 
advocated applies to dead languages as well as to 
living, it being as easy to look the sun in the face and 
say helios as to say sun, the only difference in the 
practical work of the school being that whereas in 
the case of living languages accomplished speakers 
can everywhere be easily found ; in the case of dead 
languages a special arena of linguistic gladiatorship 
is necessary in order to equip the teacher for his work. 
The other point on which I am willing to enlarge, on 
any occasion, and challenge contradiction from any 
convocation of scholars in Europe, but can only state 
here, is that Greek is not, as some ignorantly sup- 
pose, in any sense a dead language, but in every sense 
a human form of living speech, and, like German or 
French, is studied most efficiently in the land where 
it is spoken, and that, of all absurdities practiced by 
men pretending to be wise, the greatest is that of 
pronouncing the noblest of all languages with an arbi- 
trary English accentuation, contrary alike to philo- 
logical science, learned tradition and practical utility. 


_ * A Greek primer, colloquial and constructive. Macmillan. 
London, 18¢1. 











CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAY TRAVELING. 


THE TOURING GUILDS OF LONDON, LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER. 


T is a genuine pleasure to know than an appre- 
ciative description of the good work that some 
enterprising person, or group of persons, is carrying 
on for the welfare of the community, has led other 
people to engage in similar beneficial undertakings. 
Thus, it is gratifying to be assured that descriptions 
in these pages of the London Polytechnic Institute 
and its holiday excursion parties have actually re- 
sulted in the formation of American groups, clubs 
and classes based upon the general methods of the 
Regent street center. Our account of the great ex- 
cursions which Mr. Hogg and Mr. Mitchell will bring 
next year to the Chicago World’s Fair has inspired 
not a few Americans, remote from Chicago, with the 
idea that their young people also might well be plan- 
ning for a co-operative visit, at reduced rates and 
under safe and agreeable auspices, to the wonderful 
aggregation of attractions that will be opened to the 
world on the lake shore at Jackson Park. 

There are, in fact, many indications that this idea 
of co-operative vacation traveling will be taken up 
with great enthusiasm by progressive Young America. 
The most gigantic young folks’ excursion ever wit- 
nessed on this continent has just been directed toward 
New York City as its Mecca. In our May number 
we made due announcement of the forthcoming July 
meeting of the Young People’s United Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, and predicted that there would 
be an attendance from all parts of the country that 
would aggregate twenty-five thousand delegates. 
Now that the convention is over, the best estimates 
place the actual attendance at above thirty-five thou- 
sand. New York has never been visited by a large 
company of people whose presence has been more 
heartily welcomed. The meetings of the convention 
were themselves highly successful, and the primary 
object of the gathering was well and usefully carried 
out. 

But apart from this immediate object, the conven- 
tion possessed very great elements of interest consid- 
ered as an instance of co-operative holiday traveling. 
To a vast majority of the thirty-five thousand young 
people who were brought to New York from every 
nook and corner of America, the experience was edu- 
cative to adegree that could hardly be overestimated. 
The railroads for the most part co-operated in all the 
plans in such a manner as to give the largest amount 
of valuable experience that could be derived from the 
excursion. Thus, many of the excursion trains from 


the West stopped a number of hours in Chicago, and 
halted in like manner at Niagara Falls, while the 
delegate bodies from other parts of the country weré 
enabled also to make the most of opportunities for 
sight-seeing en route. 


In and about New York, moreover, the hotel and 
boarding heuse accommodations had been co-opera- 
tively secured in advance, and there were ample oppor- 
tunities provided for sight-seeing in the great 
metropolis as well as for attendance upon the sessions 
of the convention. Itis fair and truthful to say that. 
the people of New York City, as a body, are extremely 
local and narrow in the range of their information. 
Not one in a thousand of them, apparently, had ever 
heard of the Christian Endeavor movement, or knew 
anything of the great annual conventions which had 
been held elsewhere by these societies of young 
people. The amazed and kindly interest which the 
metropolis manifested was even a more marked and 
novel circumstance than the wonderment and curiosity 
shown by the visitors themselves as they studied the 
sights of New York. The ‘“ Christian Endeavorers ” 
certainly made a great impression just where such an 
impression was least expected by anybody. All the 
impulses and agencies for Christian service in New 
York will have been visibly and permanently rein- 
forced by this brief invasion of thirty or forty thou- 
sand young men and young women—especially the. 
young women—wearing the white badges of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. 

The experiences of the present summer ought, 
then, to encourage at least a million young Ameri- 
cans, all the way from New York to San Francisco, 
to enter upon plans for some profitable and interesting 
co-operative journey next year. To this end, partly 
by way of general stimulus and partly by way of 
practical hints as to matters of detail, it may be well 
to lay before American readers an account of several 
very successful co-operative traveling clubs and 
societies that young men and women of moderate 
means have formed in England. Inasmuch as our 
readers have already been told something of the 
various summer outings and holiday excursions man- 
aged under the auspices of the Polytechnic Institute,. 
we shall give more space and attention here to several 
other organizations. 

In the democratic days of what an indignant person 
once stigmatized as ‘‘ this so-called nineteenth cent- 
ury,” intelligent travel surely ought to be regarded 
not merely as a luxury attainable only to the wealthy 
few, but as a real necessary of life to the hardwork- 
ing many. As Mr. Goschen once told the University 
Extension Students of London, the means of liveli- 
hood are by no means synonymous with the means of 
life. An artisan, a girl in the civil service, a clerk 
in a city office, are not necessarily alive because their 
work procures them food and lodging and clothes to _ 
their back. For the conditions of modern existence 
have been known to create animated machines hay- 
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ing the form of human people, but denying the power 
thereof. No doubt the true philosopher can pursue 
the even tenor of his or her way independently of ex- 
ternals, even in a solitary lodging in a monotonous 
back street. But at the same time it is easier for 
those who desire to keep their vision on the heights 
intent, and though cloistered fast to soar free, to un- 
derstand and to realize at all adequately the teaching 
of Epictetus or Thomas & Kempis, if they can sum- 
mon at will— 


Through the great town’s harsh, heart-wearying roar, 


the musical splash of a mountain torrent, or can fall 
back in memory upon, say, that afternoon in early 
spring, when, pilgrims in deed and in truth as never 
before, they climbed the olive-clad slopes of Monte 
Subasio to the little white town of Assisi, over which 
still broods in holy peace, with a literalness that may 
be felt, the spirit of St. Francis the pure in heart. 
Unlimited increase in the number of those whose 
object in going abroad is to ‘‘do” as much as pos- 
sible and to demonstrate their own superiority to 
‘ foreigners,” is not a thing which lovers of their own 
species can regard with altogether unmixed satisfac- 
tion. Nor is it with a view to increase the number of 
the ‘‘ cheap tripper” species that this paper has been 
written. But it is believed that there are many 
among the working classes (in the broader sense of 


the term), men and women of hard-working lives, * 


moderate purses, simple tastes, modest assumptions, 
and willingness to learn, in whose lives even three 
weeks in a foreign land, or in a distant part of one’s 
own country, may become a joy for ever. For one 
of the most real uses of travel lies in the prospect of 
the travelers returning home, not with any mere vul- 
gar satisfaction at having ‘‘done” so much, but with 
a deeper and wider comprehension of historical and 
human solidarity, and with a quickened, humbler and 
more passionate perception of the quiet unobtrusive 
beauty lying hidden away both in external nature and 
in human nature in many a highway and byway of 
their native land. 

But what possible chance is there for the city clerk, 
the elementary-school mistress, the artisan, on their 
small incomes ever to make were it even but a frac- 
tion of the ‘‘ grand tour ” once considered to be an in- 
dispensable part of a liberal education? Not only to 
visit, but to visit with understanding, in congenial 
social and intellectual companionship, the ancient his- 
torical cities of South Germany, or France, or Bel- 
gium, still less that earthly paradise of art and poetry, 
the north of Italy? Can it really be done from Eng- 
land at a moderate expense during the annual holiday 
of a fortnight or three weeks—all that the average 
young man or woman in business is likely to get? 

Even so. Itis not only theoretically possible, but 
it has actually been done, and not once or twice only, 
but several times. It can be done again, provided 
you know how to do it ; in which last is the gist of 
the whole matter. How it is done the present paper 
will endeavor to show. 


HOW THE TOYNBEE TRAVELERS’ CLUB BEGAN. 


Some five or six years ago a small knot of friends— 
four or five clerks, schoolmasters, artisans, or shop- 
assistants—began to meet regularly at Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel, London, to read and discuss the works 
of Mazzini. As time went on a desire, at first 
without form and void, gradually took the shape of a 
projected pilgrimage some fine day to the great Italian 
patriot’s grave in the Campo Santo at Genoa. It was 
a fascinating project. But was it feasible? Under 
modern conditions of life it was of course quite out of 
the question for any half dozen to go alone, on account 
of the heavy expense. But the expense might be very 
considerably lessened by adopting co-operative prin- 
ciples. Why should not the members of the Mazzini 
class throw open their plan to the students attending 
some of the other classes? And why not include in 
the pilgrimage places of wider general, historical and 
artistic interest than Genoa alone could furnish ? 

So Florence was decided on as the goal, and the idea. 
was tentatively broached in a circular issued to the 
general body of students during the winter session of 
1887-8 by the Education Committee of Toynbee Hall, 
and circulated among working men and women 
hitherto unambitious of travel. Soon vistas of im- 
mense possibilities disclosed themselves, The project 
had undoubtedly ‘‘ caught on.” 

A special committee ad hoc was appointed from 
among those who had the project most at heart, and 
practical preparations immediately began. On the 
night of the Wednesday preceding Easter some eighty 
men and women invaded Liverpool Street Station, and 
started for Antwerp by the Harwich night boat. 

Few of those who are now elected fresh into the 
Toynbee Travelers’ Club, and there find their pro- 
ceedings for the most part so peacefully cut out for 
them, can realize what an undertaking that first ex- 
pedition was. Probably none but those who were 
comparatively young would ever have tried to carry 
it through, not because they were blind to the diffi- 
cult nature of the enterprise, but because they saw 
the difficulties and regarded them with hepeful con- 
tempt. ‘‘ You know ” said Mazzini (‘‘the Chief”) to 
the conspirators on the Motterone in Meredith’s Vit- 
toria, ‘‘ My faith is in the young.” To begin with, out 
of a total of eighty (a number which, keeping in view 
the special educational and social objects of the club, 
experience proved to be quite a third too large) only 
some seven or eight had ever been abroad before. 
Very few could speak anything but English. The 
foreign coinage was puzzling. The members’ ac- 
quaintance with each other was almost entirely con- 
fined to casual meetings in the lecture room or the 
library, or on Saturday afternoon excursions with the 
Students’ Union. Would eighteen days’ travel under 
circumstances of necessarily close contact make them 
all cordially hate one another, or the reverse? For- 
tunately the balance was speedily seen to incline most 
decidedly to the side of the reverse. Sleeplessness, 
dirt and discomfort—the inevitable concomitants of a 
prolonged journey—only served to bring the mem- 
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bers’ best and most unselfish qualities out into strong 
relief. 

Antwerp was reached at about ten o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning, and, as the Bale train did not leave 
till the evening, the day was spent in church and pict- 
ure gallery and in the Plantin printing Museum. At 
five o'clock the pilgrims turned up at the station, tired 
but enthusiastic, with no more apprehension in regard 
to the ensuing twenty-eight hours’ railway journey to 
Milan than if it had been a mere stroll across the 
street. When on the following morning the sun rose, 
a “sight of glory, sight of wonder,” over the Black 
Forest the pilgrims found themselves and their bag- 
gage still united, and not, as certain croakers had 
pessimistically predicted, “impartially distributed 
throughout the railway termini of Western Europe.” 
Yet it must be confessed that, when they reached 
Lucerne toward ten o'clock, exhausted and grimy, 
but well satisfied with each other, it was somewhat 
of a relief to find that a friendly avalanche on the St. 
Gotthard had completely blocked the line and made 
it out of the question to reach Milan until the next 
day. It was then that the party first learned what a 
Swiss hotel is capable of on an emergency. They were 
temporarily stranded in the waiting-room while the 
chiefs of the committee went down to the Hotel des 
Balances on the Reuss to interview Herr Zahringer, 
a staunch friend then and now ; and in about half an 
hour there might have been seen a long procession of 
pilgrims bearing Gladstone bags being billeted by 
their chiefs with perfect sangfroid and dispatched 
straight up to their rooms to get ready for déjeiiner. 

But one might dilate forever upon the incidents, 
comical and otherwise, of that memorable expedition, 
and that, to paraphrase Horace, is a thing forbidden 
alike of gods and men and editors. It must suffice to 
say that Milan was at last reached shortly before 
midnight on the following evening, the avalanche at 
Brughasco having been safely surmounted and a great 
snow battle fought over its débris by the Mazzinites 
of the party contra mundum, a proceeding which 
the Swiss railway guard surveyed with deep interest 
and characterized as ‘* une grande lark ;” that Easter 
Sunday was spent in the Lombard capital, especially 
beneath the vaulting of that ‘‘ anthem in stone and 
poem in marble” the Duomo, and on the roof, whence 
the plain of Lombardy lay open to view, backed by 
the great perpendicular wall of the Alps; that the 
pilgrims started on their travels again late that night, 
were evicted in a body from the train—owing to the 
break-down of a railway bridge—in a mountain pass 
in the Apennines at the unholy hour of half-past 
three ; that this last obstacle was successfully sur- 
mounted by torchlight and an antediluvian diligence ; 
and that the eighty finally tramped into Florence at 
about eight o’clock a.m., firmly convinced that each 
and all had lived through a whole century of experi- 
ence since leaving London barely five days before. 

If the journey out conferred a century of experi- 
ence, the nine days at Florence and the return via 
Pisa and the Genoese Riviera conferred about five cent- 
uriesmore. Such wealth was there of natural beauty 
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in color and form, of historical association, of daring 
conception and virile execution in stone and color ; so 
genuine the kindness shown by resident Florentines 
and English friends with Oxford and Cambridge* 
connections ; so pleasant to live a frank, unconstrained 
life among kindred spirits, with whom these common 
experiences would form a permanent bond of sym- 
pathy and social union after returning to London— 
from first to last the expedition in many ways sur- 
passed its promoters’ most sanguine expectations. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE TOYNBEE CLUB. 


The Toynbee Travelers’ Club is now an organized 
body of some two hundred members, meeting on an 
average once in three or four weeks throughout the 
year at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, and the proud 
possessor of a formally drawn up constitution. The 
constitution in its practical aspects may be roughly 
defined as an Autocratic-democracy, a form of gov- 
ernment known of old to Timoleon the Liberator of 
Syracuse, as well as to Mazzini ‘and Daniele Manin. 
Candidates for election are first of all informed in 
print that ‘‘ the object of the club is not merely to 
promote pleasant trips, but its aim is educational, and 
its basis mutual helpfulness.” The educational side, 
apart from the actual solid work accomplished during 
the expedition itself, is promoted by means of lectures 
on foreign art, history, natural history, and politics. 
These lectures are delivered, or papers read, at the 
club meetings, sometimes by members themselves, 
but more often by specialists from the Universities or 
elsewhere. Among those to whose kindness lectures 
at Toynbee Hall and in Italy have been due are Sen- 
ator and Signora Villari (of Savonarola fame), Dr. 
Mandell Creighton (now Bishop of Peterborough), 
‘* Vernon Lee,” Mr. Leslie Stephen, Miss Farnell, and 
many others. The club possesses a small but useful 
collection of books bearing on foreign subjects pre- 
sented by members and friends, and a fine series of 
photographs, purchased by co-operation, of places 
already visited. 

The officers of the club, elected by full members at 
the annual meeting in the autumn, are President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, and a Committee of 
eight, which last appoints an assistant secretary and 
a librarian. All office is entirely honorary, and to all 
are persons of either sex equally eligible. It may be 
noted here that the social and general value of the 
club is due in no small measure to the unconstrained 
and non-conventional intermingling and co-operation 
of men and women on an equal footing. Asa general 
rule no minor of either sex is admitted. Hence the 
chaperone is an unknown and unneeded institution, 
East London men and women over twenty-one being 
alike almost invariably active and independent mem- 
bers of society. 

The secretary and treasurer are committeemen ex 


* Toynbee Hall was founded in East London in 1884 by 
members of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, to be 
a residential club for University and other men, and a center 
for social and industrial investigation, for educational, recrea- 
tional, and other work undertaken by the residents and their 
many non-resident friends and fellow-workers. 

















officio. It is upon these two officers, who practically 
created the club, that the main burden of manage- 
ment and leadership has hitherto lain. To their un- 
remitting care and business-like habits from the very 
first the success of the club has been in no small 
measure due. 

Membership is open to persons connected with 
Toynbee Hall, and is of four grades: Members, Hon- 
orary Members, Probationers and Associates. (1) 
The *“‘ Members” are the main body of the club, in 
full possession of all its rights and privileges as set 
forth in the constitution. (2) ‘‘ Honorary Members” 
are persons elected as a mark of gratitude and esteem 
for special kindness or service rendered to the club. 
They include Professor Villari, the Minister of Public 
Instruction under the Italian Government, one of the 
club’s oldest and best friends. (3) ‘‘ Probationary 
Members” are bona fide students of Toynbee Hall of 
a certain standing, to whom provisional membership 
may under certain conditions be granted for a period 
of six months, at the expiration of which time the 
probationer who has now taken part in an expedition 
may, on the recommendation of the committee, be 
elected by the club as a full member. 

It has often been supposed by those not in any way 
connected with Toynbee Hall that its Travelers’ Club 
is a kind of tourist agency open to all comers. This 
is not the case. The club was, and is, intended for 
‘Toynbee students and for them alone, and even these 
cannot become members unless they fulfill certain 
required conditions. This is needful, considering the 
close personal contact between members involved on 
aT. T. C. expedition, the liberty they enjoy, and the 
frank and kindly mutual helpfulness which is so im- 
portant and pleasing a feature of the club. 

A bond fide Toynbee student, then, wishing to be- 
come a member, has to send in his or her application 
to the secretary on a printed form supplied for that 
purpose, stating the applicant’s acceptance of the 
principles and aims of the club as therein set forth, 
to specify the branch of study in which he or she is a 
student, and to furnish two references personally 
known at Toynbee Hall. If on inquiry these lat- 
ter prove satisfactory, the applicant may then be 
recommended by the committee for election as a pro- 
bationer for six months. Should the probationer at 
the end of that time have been found to be in any 
way an undesirable member or one out of harmony 
with the general spirit of the club, he or she is not 
recommended for further election and simply disap- 
pears. It says something, perhaps, for Toynbee stu- 
dents asa whole, and for the care exercised by the 
committee, that in no case has it ever been necessary to 
resort to expulsion, and that of all the members ad- 
mitted up to the present only 2 or 3 per cent. have 
been avowedly “ not recommended ” for the continued 
membership they might desire. 

(4) ‘‘ Associates” are comparatively few in number, 
and can only be elected when there is a vacancy, the 
number being limited and fixed. They are persons 
admitted for some special reason who are not eligible 
as probationers, and are often near relatives and 
friends of regular members. All associates must, on 
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the recommendation of the committee, be re-elected 
every six months. 

The ordinary expenses of management—apart, of 
course, from those incurred on an expedition, which 
are borne by each member for himself—are met by an 
annual subscription per member of 2s. An associate's 
subscription is 2s. 6d., and a probationer’s 1s. 6d. for 
the half year. Any member of any grade (except 
honorary members) absent from three meetings of the 
club in succession without valid excuse, and any 
member whose subscription is three months in arrear, 
is liable to ‘‘ lapse” from the club. 

The constitution further provides that at any rate 
one expedition shall be organized every year, and that 
such expedition shall be entirely under the control of 
the committee or of such persons as the committee 
shall appoint. 

The following analysis of the occupations of mem- 
bers of the T. T. C. may be not without interest from 
a “democratization of knowledge” point of view. 
Members and re-elected associates are included, but 
not probationers or honorary members, The slight 
numerical preponderance of women over men in the 
subjoined list disappears when it is remembered that, 
with one exception, all the honorary members are 
men, and that the proportion of the sexes in the whole 


club is therefore about equal : 
Women. Men. Total. 


Civil Service : Post Office........0. oo 10 10 
ee st Other departments. a 8 8 
Clerks and salesmen....... aedaaed 3 14 17 
Domestic: Married..... mhemeeunces 13 = 13 
ae UNMOIFIOG.. .. 56605000 ‘ i) _ 5 


Miscellaneous: Architects (2), bas- 
ket maker, bookbinders (2), brush- 
maker, builder, chemist’s assist- 
ant, hospital nurse, L.S.B. Kinder- 
garten instructor, journalists (2), 
lecturers (2), librarian, printers (2), 
reporter, sculptor, secretary, 
shopkeepers (4), solicitors (2), so- 
licitors’ clerks (2), watchmaker, 


woodcarver..... eaudcownal Snodesa q 23 30 
Teachers: London School Board... 45 16 61 
ot CE sec Ceacictawenss 9 a 9 


32 val 14538 

The foregoing list shows, amongst other things, that 
educational foreign travel is evidently valued by 
teachers, than whom few possess more extensive op- 
portunities of passing on what they have themselves 
acquired. From this fact and from.another, viz., that 
necessarily only a very small percentage of those 
working even under the London School Board alone, 
to say nothing of other boards, are eligible to one local 
club on a special basis like the T. T. C., it may rea- 
sonably be inferred that the organization of similar 
clubs in other districts, or within teachers’ guilds and 
unions, would meet with ready support. 


HOW A T. T. C. EXPEDITION IS WORKED. 


Let it be supposed that the club committee contem- 
plates organizing a foreign expedition of some fifty 
members. The first question to decide—and it should 
be decided at the very least some four months in ad- 
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vance—is the date. Northern or Central Europe may 
be visited at almost any time except in the winter ; 
the north and center of Italy in spring and autumn. 
Italy, the Alpine regions excepted, should be avoided 
after May, on account of the heat. Rome and the 
south of France and Italy can be visited in the winter; 
but the cities in the great alluvial plains between the 
Alps and the Apennines should be avoided during the 
winter months owing to their piercing cold. In all 
cases, however, it is well to ascertain beforehand, if 
possible from some one personally acquainted with 
the locality, particulars as to the climate of given 
places at given seasons. 

The route will be roughly planned out at the same 
time as the date. The T.T.C. has so far organized 
expeditions to Florence, Venice, Tuscany, Switzer- 
land and Paris. Three weeks in Switzerland in the 
summer costs about the same as an expedition to Italy 
of similar length in the autumn or spring, the longer 
railway journey in the latter case being balanced by the 
greater average cost of living in the former. A week 
in.Paris may be spent for £5, and the same sum will 
cover a week in Belgium, including, say, Antwerp, 
Brussels and Waterloo, Ghent and Bruges. <A very 
interesting fortnight might be enjoyed among ancient 
South German towns, such as Nuremburg and Augs- 
burg, or among the French Gothic cathedrals, Amiens, 
Notre Dame, Rouen and Abbéville. But as prepara- 
tions for a greater expedition will more or less include 
those for a less, we will take the outline of a journey 
to Venice, nearly one thousand miles from London, 
as being fairly comprehensive. 

The route decided on, and quotations as to fares (sec- 
ond class) obtained in writing from the railway com- 
panies, a provisional itinerary is drawn up, the halt- 
ing-places considered, and a quotation obtained from 
each hotel (consult Baedeker, or any trustworthy 
guide-book revised up to date) of reduced pension 
charges per head per diem, to include bed, meat 
breakfast, late dinner, lights and attendance. The 
tariff varies in Italy (exclusive of Rome) from about 
7 or 714g francs a day at Florence in the season to 5 
francs at smaller places. Swiss quotations vary 
greatly,—e.g. Grindewald or Lucerne 714 francs, Zer- 
matt (before the railway) 7 francs, Berne 6 francs, 
and less-frequented places even so low as 41g and 5 
francs. This does not include fees to hotel servants, 
which are disbursed by the treasurer at the rate of 
about 5 francs a day for the party. In an expeditio1 
to Rome expenses would be higher all round. : 

The date, the route and the probable cost having 
been carefully worked out, the results are embodied 
in a circular issued to the club, ih which notice is also 
given of forthcoming lectures (arranged for by the 
committee) on the history, art, etc., of the places to 
be visited, and a list of books which members will do 
well to read beforehand and on their return. The latest 
date for names to be handed in should be at least four 
weeks before starting, in order to avoid almost cer- 
tain confusion, and not improbably difficulties involv- 
ing unnecessary expense with hotels. 

As soon as all the names have been sent in they are 
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carefully organized into groups. Much of the success 
of the expedition will depend on this, and it is impos- 
sible to forecast the amount of friction that may be 
caused by faulty, injudicious or careless arrange- 
ments. The raison @étre of the ‘ group” is that the 
chief may know while en route exactly where to find 
any member at any moment, and that he may be 
able to communicate instructions to the whole party 
at a minute’s notice. In the T. T. C. the party is 
broken up into groups of seven or eight members, 
each group containing, so far as possible, an equal 
number of women and men. The group is placed 
under a leader or ‘‘ guide,” and is known by a letter 
of the alphabet. Thus, the guide of Party B is held. 
responsible by the chief for the safety and welfare en 
route of all the members of his group. He has to- 
collect them in good time at the stations, to see that. 
all the group luggage is together and plainly marked. 
by the pink club label stamped B. He has to see the- 
members and their luggage into their compartment. 
(all together wherever possible), to be the medium to- 
them of all instructions from headquarters, and to- 
collect from them any small sums for extras which 
have been disbursed on their account by the treas- 
urer. Each group contains also a lady ‘“ guide,” 
generally a member of some standing in the club, 
who can help newer members to feel at home, and 
generally to look after points about which no general 
rules can be laid down beforehand. The group ar- 
rangement is mainly with a view to the actual jour- 
neying ; when once destinations are reached it is, of 
course, not considered desirable that the members of' 
any traveling group should be in any way isolated 
from the others. It is well to have one or two ‘ un- 
attached ” men outside all the groups, to acts as gen- 
erally useful lieutenants to the chiefs—e.g., to ‘‘ scour” 
railway carriages and hotel rooms at the last moment. 
to see that no item of personal property has been 
overlooked by its owner. One of the party acts as. 
postman ; he obtains from hotel managers or the post 
offices a sufficiency of stamps and post cards of the- 
country to furnish to members who may require: 
them, and keeps the accounts of the same. Another 
member should be placed in charge of the ‘‘ medicine- 
chest ”*—a few simple remedies for those temporary 
ailments likely to result from sudden changes of 
climate and temperature. They are best carried in a 
light satchel with a shoulder strap, and should, if the 
itinerary furnishes the opportunity of any mountain 
climbing, include arnica. 

Before starting, the T. T. C. issues a short list of 
‘‘Hints to Travelers.” Luggage must not exceed a. 
medium-sized Gladstone or similar bag small enough 
to go in the rack of the carriage. Each member may 
also have a bundle of wraps, a handbag or basket (a 
satchel with shoulder-strap is most useful) for pro- 
visions and other traveling accessories. In other 
words, members are not supposed to bring more lug- 
gage than each can carry for him or herself all at: 
once. Before starting the treasurer should get about. 
£20 changed (at any money changers in the city) into 
gold and silver current in the countries to be visited, 




















and each member will do well to obtain from him a 
few francs’ worth of change for small extras en route. 
English notes and gold can be exchanged at any good 
hotel. The gold and silver coinage of Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy is current in each of 
these countries alike. Beware of acquiring much 
copper or nickel, which is only current in the state 
that issues it, and of obsolete (e. g., Papal) or South 
American or Greek coins, occasionally palmed off on 
the unwary. It is not necessary for each member to 
be provided with a passport, though there should be 
at least one in the party. There are more or less 
strict Customs examinations on the frontiers, but the 
T. T. C. has now come to be recognized at one or two 
Continental Custom Houses as a respectable institu- 
lion, and the officials, owing to courteous representa- 
tion on the part of the T. T. C. chiefs, and also, per- 
haps, to the palpable difficulty of forcibly evicting 
fifty people at once should they be inclined to che 
doctrine of passive resistance, have now ceased to 
rouse the party from their weary slumbers and drag 
them into the Custom House in the middle of the 
night. 

Considering the reduced rates at which such a party 
as the one indicated above is received per head at the 
hotels, it is not to be expected that each member can 
be provided with a separate bedroom. Hence in the 
T. T. C. it is the custom to have a list drawn up be- 
fore starting of twos and threes who will agree to 
share a room. To have this clearly understood be- 
forehand saves trouble. As a rule the food provided 
in the hotels where the T. T. C. has stayed is excel- 
tent, both in quality and quantity. The committee’s 
charges, according to the estimate previously an- 
nounced, paid to the treasurer (in installments if de- 
sired) by each member before starting, vary (for Italy, 
exclusive of Rome) from £10 to £138, and cover rail- 
way fares and lodging with two good meals a day. 
All other meals, wine (usually), fires in bedroom, 
tram or train fares for excursions, etc., are extras, 
and are paid for by each member at the time. These 
extras will, of course, vary, but with care and econ- 
omy 30s. or £2 should suffice on a three weeks’ expe- 
dition. Subjoined is a specimen bill from the T. T. C. 
expedition to Venice in 1889 (eighteen days away 
from London, vid Harwich and Antwerp, Lucerne, 
and Milan, and back), two nights being spent on the 
boat and two in the train : 








Cr. ’ : Sea. | . De £ 8.d. 
To cash (estimate).10 0 0 | By railway ticket.. 515 9 
Hotel at Lucerne. . a 
60 SS Rac 'a.« 6 0 
“Verona (2 
days).... 9 7 
“« 6“ Venice (9 
days)....113 7 
« Milan (re- 
TUPH)...... 6 0 
«Lugano (2 
| days).... 12 10 
Extras (fees to ser- 
vants, etc.)...... a & 
SEAENDA. ou isiss occ rk Y 
Less returned.... 1 2 | Lunch at Antwerp. 1 3 
£9 18 10 £9 18 10 


Personal extras (about) 30s. 
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It is, of course, to be borne in mind that in a club 
of the nature of the T. T. C. all office is honorary and 
absolutely gratuitous. The chief’s very onerous work 
is done as by friends for personal friends. Hence, 
anything but a kindly give-and-take make-the-best- 
of-things spirit (even when you are compelled, under 
penalty of being left behind, to breakfast somewhere be- 
tween 3 and 5 a.m.) would be simply fatal to the use- 
fulness of the expedition. For consider what the chiefs 
have todo. In their hands is all the finance, railway 
coupons, hotel bills, &c. Some one must be able to 
speak fluently the language of the country. Some 
one must telegraph on for reserved carriages to the 
next changing place, and write two or three days 
before arriving at each hotel for a list of the rooms 
placed at their disposal, and the accommodation in 
each. The tickets must be viséd (on Italian lines at 
each starting station). 

On arrival the sight-seeing must be carefully organ- 
ized, and those friends who have perchance offered 
their courteous assistance interviewed. Perhaps the 
most difficult of the leaders’ many tasks is to make 
all things work together in harmony, and to inspire 
the party generally with the desire to go and do like- 
wise; to resist the temptation of allowing the 
mechanical operation of ‘‘ serving tables” to engross 
their time and strength to the exclusion of those 
social and intellectual aims which are the raison 
@étre and the very life blood of the club. If any 
body of students can find one or two such leaders, or, 
better still, if such leaders can find themselves, let 
them bestir themselves and go, Europe is within 
their grasp. § 


THE LIVERPOOL ‘‘ CARAVANS.” 


The Toynbee Travelers’ Club may be not unjustifi- 
ably considered as to some extent the parent of some 
three or four educational traveling clubs on similar 
lines; inasmuch as it not only showed by its own 
achievements that co-operative traveling was within 
the range of the practical politics of the higher educa- 
tion, but its officers were able to place at the service 
of those who wished to follow suit some of the harvest 
of experience which they themselves had reaped. 

First among these societies stands the very success- 
ful ‘‘ Caravan” of the Liverpool Teachers’ Guild ; the 
name, it may be said by way of explanation, having 
been bestowed haphazard upon the party in the first 
instance by a Milanese hotel proprietor, and subse- 
quently adopted by the club as a distinctive and orig- 
inal designation. The Liverpool Teachers’ Guild is a 
useful society of some 550 members; teachers in 
secondary and elementary schools and others inter- 
ested in the theory and practice of education, women 
predominating. The Guild holds its fortnightly meet- 
ings at University College. Early in 1889 it occurred 
to some of the members to ask, ‘‘ Why should not the 
Guild do like Toynbee Hall, and organize an expedi- 
tion to Florence next Easter?” A first ‘“‘Caravan” 
was formed, consisting of seventy-seven teachers and 
their friends. The Caravan was organized on the 
small group system for greater convenience en route, 
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and left Liverpool for Florence on April 16, returning 
on May 10. Not only were several days spent at 
Florence, but something was also seen of Antwerp, 
Milan, Pisa, Como and Brussels. The cost of rail- 
way ticket and hotel charges (accommodation and 
two good meals a day) was about £12. 12s. At Ant- 
werp the public authorities opened the museums and 
‘* monuments historiques ” to the party ; but, on the 
whole, Liverpool has generally preferred to do its 
sight-seeing on the individual rather than the co- 
operative basis, and so has not since asked for the 
privilege of free admission to museums, generously 
granted to educational bodies by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

The first Caravan was so successful that its pro- 
moters wished to see the expeditions placed on a per- 
manent basis. This was done early in 1890, and the 
Caravans are now organized by a Traveling Commit- 
tee of the Guild. The method of procedure is as fol- 
lows: 

1. A circular is issued to the whole Guild suggest- 
ing an expedition, with its probable date. 

2. Those members who wish to take part in it send 
in their names and a deposit of 10s. This last forms 
an instalment of the committee’s charges, but is for- 
feited to defray expenses should the member after- 
wards withdraw his or her name. 

3. A meeting is called of those who have entered 
their names. These decide in orthodox democratic 
fashion the exact route and destination, and the halt- 
ing places out and home, and authorize the chief of 
the party to carry out, so faz as may be possible, their 
wishes. 

4. The chief then communicates with the railway 
companies, hotels, etc., and prints the results in a cir- 
cular. 

5. Members have to organize themselves into small 
groups (of this the committee declines the responsi- 
bility), the lists of groups are printed (members who 
will agree to share a room being bracketed), and a 
copy is sent to each member, and also to the various 
hotel proprietors, in order that the party may be com- 
fortably billeted. 

Since the Caravans were thus organized on a per- 
manent basis, annual expeditions have been success- 
fully carried out. At Easter, 1890, a large party 
(seventy) visited Venice by the Harwich, Rotterdam, 
Rhine, and Brenner route, halting at Cologne going, 
and at Munich and Cologne coming back. Verona 
was unable to cope with so large a party of ‘ fores- 
tieri””—perhaps the hotel-keepers took alarm, remem- 
bering that a'smaller party of the Toynbee travelers 
the year before had been with some little difficulty 
accommodated ; so the extra three days that would 
otherwise have been given to Verona were spent very 
enjoyably at Venice. The cost (railway and hotel 
bills) was about £12, and the party were eighteen days 
away from home. 

In 1891 the Caravan organized an expedition in the 
summer to Switzerland instead of to Italy. Forty- 
four members went from Liverpool to Lucerne to- 

gether on August 4. At Lucerne, however, the re- 
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sponsibility of the committee ended. The party broke 
up into small self-formed groups of seven or eight; 
and, until these all reassembled at Lucerne for the 
journey home at the end of August, each group was 
entirely responsible for itself, making all its own ho- 
tel arrangements, choosing its own route and leader, 
and generally acting on Home Rule principles. The 
committee had, however, drawn up and printed a use- 
ful little pamphlet containing particulars of twelve 
enjoyable routes, with names of hotels, pensions or 
inns, and “sights,” together with a few general hints. 
The cost as far as Lucerne and back came to £5. 2s. 10d. 
per head. Expenses of living, etc., while in Switzer- 
land naturally varied, according to the ambition of 
the members; but, speaking generally, the average 
expense per head was probably altogether about £15. 
For Easter, 1892, two expeditions were arranged : one 
by the committee to Paris, from April 14 to 29 inclu- 
sive, of seventy or eighty members ; and a second and 
much smaller party, arranged independently by some 
forty members themselves, who had been disap- 
pointed at the idea of not seeing Italy this year, to 
Rome. The cost of the fortnight’s expedition to Paris 
was calculated at about £6. 10s.; that of the eighteen 
days’ expedition to Rome at £14. 10s. or £15. 

The Teachers’ Guild Caravans have been of inesti- 
mable service in the social development of the Guild. 
Once for all they have broken down that barrier of 
reserve and isolation between individual members 
which militate so strongly against corporate life in 
great towns. Once for all the spirit of isolation gave 
way to a spirit of mutual respect and reliance, and to 
a genial confidence of members in each other. People 
who had traveled together for 2,000 miles, who had 
seen each other successfully surmounting incidents 
which tried both patience and endurance, and brought 
out the capacities of each one’s character for a public- 
spirited unselfishness, could never again regard their 
fellow-travelers as merely so many undistinguishable 
units. The great difficulty in all overgrown modern 
cities is the awakening of its corporatesoul. Perhaps 
these humble co-operative pilgrimages may in their 
quiet way contribute their quota to that end. Who 
knows? 

As regards the effect of the pilgrimages on the 
members themselves, that is a point which cannot be 
tabulated in statistics. But it may be remarked gen- 
erally that an educational expedition to Italy may 
mean, for those who live simple and natural lives of 
hard work, perhaps of drudgery of a monotonous 
nature in a grimy manufacturing or shipping city, 
nothing less than the birth of a vita nuova—a sudden 
awakening to the majesty and the beauty of the 
world of nature and the world of art. The history of 
painting and architecture, the history of medieval 
Florence and Venice, the names of Giotto and St. 
Francis, of Dante and Carpaccio and Perugino, are 
henceforth and forever not mere abstractions, but 
realities of the most living and inspiring kind. Real, 
too, is the meaning of color and light in a southern 
latitude ; real and vital the significance of the words, 
‘*T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
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cometh my help.” Nor are the jokes and incidents 
of the journey the least pleasant items to recall in 
after days : how the captain of a group alighted at a 
Dutch station to search for bread, and being attired 
in cricket cap and “blazer” was detained by the 
station authorities as an escaped lunatic, and only 
allowed to proceed by the next train on his satisfying 
them that he was perfectly harmless; or how the 
train suddenly went on at Coblentz leaving one mem- 
ber vainly endeavoring to escape from detaining offi- 
cials, and how when the train pulled up at the next 
station the lost one was descried triumphantly driv- 
ing up in a cab. 


THE MANCHESTER TOURING CLUBS. 


There are two clubs of this name in Manchester, one 
dating from 1890, and connected with the various 
educational institutions of the town, and the other a 
new institution, which has recently organized an ex- 
cursion more on the Polytechnic lines, and has, sgme- 
what unfortunately, given itself the same designation 
as the older club. 

The educational club was started with an expedi- 
tion at Easter, 1890, to Florence. Its aimis distinctly 
educational, and teachers have the first choice, after 
whom come University Extension and Art students 
and persons who are able to afford assistance in the 
organization of tours. This club is perhaps rather 
more exclusively a middle-class club than either the 
Toynbee Hall one or that of the Liverpool Guild ; for 
although clerks and artisans would be admitted if 
qualified under the rules, the time and cost would be 
practically prohibitive. The members of the club are 
(1) those who took part in the first expedition, and (2) 
those who have taken part in subsequent expeditions 
and are qualified under the rules. Other persons may 
be admitted to expeditions as associates when vacan- 
cies permit. The affairs of the club are managed by 
a committee elected by the club, but with the proviso 
that the various educational institutions of Man- 
chester shall be thereon represented. Thus at present 
the committee includes two professors of Owen’s Col- 
lege, one mistress of the High School, one master of 
the Grammar School, and two ladies and two men 
representing the University Extension students. A 
regular course of lectures is organized every winter in 
reference to the places which it is proposed to visit 
in the spring—two hundred attended the recent 
course on Rome—and, other things being equal, 
preference is given in making up the party to those 
who have attended the lectures. The expeditions 
hitherto undertaken have been as follows: 1890, 
Florence ; 1891, Venice; 1892, Rome. The cost is, 
generally speaking, the railway fare plus about £5 for 
hotels, and the annual subscription to the club is 2s. 
6d. The president of the club is the principal of 
Owen’s College, and there are three vice-presidents, 
two head masters, and one head mistress, 

The Manchester Touring Club began with being, 
as regards expeditions, somewhat less. definitely 
organized internally than the co-operative educational 
clubs, and in this resembles more the expedition 


arrangements of the Polytechnic. The co-operative 
part of the expedition consisted mainly in combining on 
railway journeys and at hotels ; otherwise members 
“chum” as and if they please, individually rather 
than as a complete whole. Hence, in the accounts 
contributed by various members to various Man- 
chester journals, after their return from the first 
Florentine expedition, there is more freedom of criti- 
cism of fellow-travelers than would perhaps be the 
case where each member feels strongly the bond con- 
necting not only personal friends who have found in 
each other kindred spirits en route, but each and all 
of the party on the general ground that they were 
‘‘ members of the party,” whether kindred ‘sprits or 
not. 

That here, no less than elsewhere, Italy, the Alps 
and the marvelous beauty of Florence gave birth to a 
vita nuova, is clear from a pleasant account of the 
first expedition printed in the Manchester Quarterly 
for January, 1891. References are made there to, 
among several others, a certain number of the party, 
a “ good solid English lass” who had never been away 
from home before. She was known as the “‘ young one,” 
and to her the passage of the Alps and Milan Cathedral 
were a sublime revelation. Wandering over the roof of 
the Duomo witha silent companion in the early morn- 
ing, ‘‘ struck by a statue of singular grace, and over- 
whelmed by the profusion of artistic work, the 
‘ young one,’ with a new look in her face, turned and 
said : ‘It makes me feel very humble when I think I 
am chosen to see these things, and so many left at 
home who never can come here.’ What had taken 
place? This was not our girl of yesterday—Lucerne 
and the snow-clad Alps, the landslip at Arth, the 
rushing Reuss, and the marvels of the scenery of the 
St. Gotthard with the eternal snow, the little shrines in 
the valley of the Ticino; the memory of Bellinzona 
and the glimpse of Maggiore, Lugano seen in evening 
light, and Como, too; Easter Sunday in the Cathe- 
dral, on whose roof we were, and the gorgeous pro- 
cession, and the incense, and the music, and the 
triumph of the risen Christ—all were gathered in her 
eyes and face, and the awakened soul made her hum- 
ble. The other had no words to speak. Leaning over 
a balustrade, still surrounded by the pinnacles and 
statues, with the city below, and the rich Lombard 
plain around, she continued : ‘I do not so much won- 
der now that the Italians have dohe somuch. The 
children’s eyes are opened on things of beauty, and I 
am only just beginning to see.’ Up they went to the 
topmost height. The morning mists were lifted, 
and gradually peak after peak shone white in the far 
distance, and no words were said—the scene and the 
occasion were too solemn. As they turned to descend 
from the roof one lingering look was cast around, and 
the ‘young one’ said : ‘I don’t think they were paid 
to do this work ; they did it because they loved God, 
for His honor and the glory of their city.’” 

The pilgrims from the grimy, prosaic Cottonopolis of 
looms and factories were struck one day by the sight 
of two Tuscan girls weaving on primitive straw-plait- 
ing looms at Fiesole at the corner of the open street, 
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‘‘one singing; the other, younger, had her hand 
on the loom and her lips were pressed to a little pict- 
ure of our Lord, which hung on the loom post. Happy 
labor in the free heaven which had pause for a brief 
prayer, and time for a tender thought to fill the 
breast, and an act of devotion!” Happy labor indeed ! 
for were not those Tuscan contadine of the number 
of those whom Ruskin has so beautifully called 
“‘Christ’s folk in the Appenine?” 

The second Manchester Touring Club is at present 
but in the tentative stage of existence through which 
the other clubs have passed. Its aim is, like that of 
the Polytechnic, at present recreational rather than 
educational, except in the sense that all foreign travel 
must necessarily be in some sort or other an educa- 
tional process. 


THE ART WORKERS’ GUILD EXPEDITIONS. 


This recently-formed but successful co-operative 
traveling club is another of the indirect children of 
the Toynbee Travelers, inasmuch as it was organized 
and established largely through the instrumentality 
of two actual members of the T. T.C. All or nearly 
all those who took part in the expedition to Venice in 
September, 1891, were members of the Art Workers’ 
Guild, of whom the president is Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
A. R.A. Among the twenty-seven travelers were 
painters, sculptors, etchers, brass and iron workers, 
wood carvers and architects, while a few outsiders, 
friends of members of the A. W. G. and of artistic 
sympathies, were also admitted. The party was com- 
posed entirely of men, and, while most successful 
from the artistic point of view, some lack was felt on 
the social side by those who had traveled with mixed 
parties, owing to the absence of ladies. The travelers 
were arranged in groups of eight each under captains, 
and the Toynbee organization generally was followed 
throughout. Theroute was via Dover, Ostend, *Brus- 
sels,*Bale, *Milan, *Verona, *Venice, *Padua, *Man- 
tua, *Pavia, *Milan, Bale, Brussels, Ostend and Dover 
{a halt was made at the places here marked with an as- 
terisk], and the time from start to finish occupied 
nineteen days. The cost—second class on railway and 
first on steamer, hotel accommodation, and three 
meals a day (including wine and lemonade) at Venice, 
and incidental necessary expenses—was well under 
£13. 

The interest and pleasure of the expedition was 
considerably enhanced by the introductions obtained 
for the Guild by Mr. Richmond from Signor Villari, 
the Italian Minister of Public Instruction, to the 
artistic and civil authorities in each Italian city 
visited ; and at Venice the party greatly benefited 
from the assistance of the architect, Prof. D. Rupolo, 
during the whole of their stay. The general results 
were so satisfactory that another expedition will be 
arranged in the ensuing September, probably to Flor- 
ence. Many sketches and rubbings and other val- 
uable artistic results were obtained. This is the first 
co-operative educational traveling club that has chosen 
the autumn rather than the spring for its expedition 
to Italy, and the wisdom of the Art Workers’ Guild’s 


choice was fully justified by results. Italy was in 
the midst of her grape harvest and wine-pressing 
when the travelers passed through Lombardy and 
Venetia. Fruit was plentiful; pomegranates, figs, 
melons, grapes, etc., could be procured in abundance 
for a few soldi. The landscape presented one glorious 
wealth of color. 


THE REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC’S TRIPS. 


Polytechnic, as our readers know, contains tech- 
nical schools, classes in science, art and literature, 
and innumerable societies for promoting the physical, 
moral and intellectual welfare of some eleven thou- 
sand students and members. The members of the 
Institute are young men and women between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-five. 

There are 200 classes for instruction in almost every 
branch of learning, and recently-published statistics 
in regard to the male students of the technical classes 
show their ordinary occupations to be as follows : 





Numbers 
Occupation. on the books. 
MBORNB COI, 6 050s aesh a ccewes sinc nigecscenen® 2,618 
PIES WIAGOD; CUCL... oc Sc cccdcencsesaanes 1,720 
ROOT 65 6 950.0-5'6 a0 3 Wa bah wiv eS aR eeus seks 820 
MEOED Fe nckkine toncacseecks vee, ae 
Metal-plate workers, etc se. 
PTIMTMNG WAGGS 6060 sc acces ce vewews .. 205 
Furniture trades wed. 
RENOPUMLEMEING a ara hig: cis veh wiaiater sus Sukie eral me mmaiete no's 160 
MEIC MUNANIN «0 p\6's tins oe wiais.seccic'h o-4.atna harness 135 
Watchmakers and jewelers.............+0 125 


The Polytechnic excursions now so widely known 
originated in Mr. Hogg’s custom, several years ago, 
of inviting London lads and youths down to his coun- 
try-house in the summer as his guests. From this 
germ has grown the system which extends its opera- 
tions from Norway and Madeira to the forthcoming 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

The first regular Polytechnic excursions were to 
Paris in 1889, when 2,500 persons through its agency 
visited the exhibition; and to Switzerland, a pedes- 
trian excursion for lads, in the same year. From 
1889 to 1891 inclusive the Polytechnic had enabled no 
less than some 9,000 persons to enjoy a pleasant holiday 
whether in foreign countries or in the British Isles. 
It should be remembered that the Polytechnic and 
most of the co-operative traveling clubs are not meant 
for persons whose means are quite adequate to allow 
them to avail themselves of arrangements made by 
Messrs. Cook and Gaze and other commercial agen- 
cies. But the Polytechnic excursions in so far resem- 
ble the ‘‘ personally conducted,” that they deal with 
very large numbers, that they take all comers with- 
out inquiry of any kind, provided they accept con- 
ditions ; and whereas in e. g., the Toynbee Travelers’ 
Club, an expedition is a terminus a quo, and the club 
exists to be a bond of union at home among those 
limited numbers who have been fellow-travelers, and 
to arrange for the study at home of foreign art, his- 
tory, science and politics, in the Polytechnic the ex- 
cursion is the terminus ad quem, it being obviously 
impossible to keep touch with two or three thousand 
fresh people every year. 
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Among the “Poly” excursions which have either 

already taken place, or are in course of formation, 
are: 
(1) The excursion to the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1893. Parties will travel by the Inman and the Ham- 
burg American Packet Co. The charges will be 25 
gs. from Liverpool and 26 gs. from Southampton per 
head for the tour and back, including two days at 
New York, one at Washington, and five at Chicago. 
The route out will be by Philadelphia, returning by 
Niagara, Albany and the Hudson river. Special 
parties will be formed for engineers. 

(2) The Norway trips have already been mentioned 
in these columns, and hence no more need be said of 
the ‘‘ Poly” excursions in their chartered steamer 
than that the holiday was of a fortnight’s duration, 
and the vessel carried at a time from 100 to 115 per- 
sons, about 35 per cent. of whom were ladies. It may 
be here observed that the Polytechnic excursions af- 
ford considerably greater facilities to men“tham to 
women ; the latter in some cases not being admitted 
to an excursion at all. The fare for the fortnight’s 
travel and board and lodging on the vessel was £8. 5s. ; 
but all expenses incurred by the land excursions were 
extras. For a three weeks’ tour the charge is £12. 15s. 
To the general public, not previously connected with 
the Polytechnic, there is an extra booking fee of 10s. 
6d. 

(3) MapEIRA.—These excursions are open to both 
sexes. Parties travel by the Castle Line and the 
Union Steamship Co., and are set down at Madeira 
on the out or return voyage of vessels running to the 
Cape. 

The general advantages of an excursion to a place 
so much off the beaten track as Madeira include a 
long sea voyage on a large ship, an insight into ship- 
life, and the meeting with persons returning from the 
Cape ; the very characteristically foreign scene on the 
arrival at Madeira, the swarming confusion when the 
ship was boarded by yelling natives, whose voices were 
not those of St. Chrysostom; the landing in pitch 
darkness in the middle of the night, the ghostly ap- 
pearance of the customs-boats, and the subsequent 
gliding over the smooth stones of narrow lanes in 


carros, through a darkness broken only by the unin- 
telligible shouting of the carro-driver ; and the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the excursions on the island, of 
getting a glimpse of the life of the native Portu- 
guese negroid away from large towns, content to 
work hard and live plainly under his own vine and 
his own fig tree. 


(4) Morocco.—An excursion open to both sexes 
will be made to Morocco in September, going by 
steamer to Gibraltar, and then across the Strait to 
Tangier, with a round trip on mules to Tetuan. The 
excursion will take from eighteen days to three 
weeks, and will afford an insight into Oriental life, 
manners and customs. 

(5) SwiTZERLAND.—F or youths only, a pedestrian 
personally-conducted excursion of sixteen days in- 
clusive. Members must expect to rough it somewhat. 
Food is plentiful but plain, and the cost, including rail- 
way fare and hotel accommodation, with two meals a 
day, is £7. 5s. ; non-members of the Polytechnic pay- 
ing 10s. 6d. extra. 

(6) THE ARDENNESS.—For youths only, starting 
weekly during August ; a week’s pedestrian excursion 
costing, to members, £3. 

(7) DUBLIN AND KILLARNEY.—Two fortnightly par- 
ties, staying at Dunloe Castle, costing, to Polytechnic 
members, £4. 5s., and 7s. 6d. extra to non-members. 
Two meals a day. 


It is perhaps worthy of remark that both the Toyn- 
bee Travelers’ Club, and the Polytechnic trips were 
founded by Etonians. Eton, to the average demo- 
cratic mind, suggests all that is exclusive and Tory, 
and yet she has been the indirect parent of a far-. 
reaching and thoroughly democratical educational 
movement, furnishing the means on the one hand of 
academic education in art and European history to 
working men and women, comparatively limited in 
numbers, who need but to be furnished with the 
opportunity to claim it gladly ; and, on the other, of 
recreational education to several thousands of the 
workers in the artisan and so-called lower middle 
class dwelling in those great towns which are com- 
monly regarded as hide-bound in Philistinism. 
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H.R. H. THE INFANTA OF SPAIN. 
(From a photograph by Marx, Munich.) 














A ROYAL CHARITY ALBUM. 


T is likely that so remarkable a volume has never 
been issued in the cause of charity as that which 

Her Royal Highness the Infanta of Spain has issued 
in order to secure support for an orphan asylum in 
which she is interested. The album is entitled 
‘“‘ Caritas,” and is published for the benefit of the St. 
Mary Asylum, for the education of poor children and 
orphans. It is a large folio, sumptuously bound, and 
admirably gotten up. As a book for the drawing- 








‘““sTUDY OF A HEAD,” BY THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


room ‘it is ridiculously cheap at 25 marks, the price 
at which it is published by the Verlagsanstalt fir 
Kunst und Wissenschaft, of Munich, a firm which 
carries on the business formerly conducted under the 
name of Friedrich Bruckmann. 

But it is not merely the getting up of the work and 
the excellence of the object to which the profits of its 
sale are to be devoted that will secure attention to 
this remarkable publication. Probably no publication 
of recent times has had so many distinguished con- 
tributors, as may be seen by the fact that it contains 
contributions from one Pope, two Emperors, one 
Empress, two Kings, three Queens, and one Queen 
Regent, six Imperial and Royal Highnesses (who are 
either Archdukes or Archduchesses), eight Royal 
Highnesses (who are Princes, Duchesses, or Cornt- 
esses), with a filling in of Dukes, Counts, and Prin- 
cesses. The success of Her Royal Highness, the Prin- 
cess Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria, Marie de la Paz, 
Infanta of Spain, in securing such a remarkable col- 
lection, would seem to indicate that the editorial gift 
is occasionally to be found in those circles which do 

‘‘ FIGHT BETWEEN CENTAURS” BY PRINCE ERNST OF not often afford any opportunity for their display. 
MEINIGNE. The Pope’s contribution, which has the place of 
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ROYAL CHARITY ALBUM. 
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Fi ge BPs 


‘*THE JUGGLER,” BY THE EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF. 


(Reproduced by permission from “ Caritas.”’) 


honor, is an autograph poem on the photographic art. 
It is as follows: 
ARS PHOTOGRAPHICA. 


Expressa solis spiculo 
Nitens imago, quam bene 
Frontis decus, vim luminum 

Refers, et oris gratiam. 
O mira virtus ingeni, 
Novumque monstrum ! 
Naturze Apelles zemulus 
Non pulchriorem pingeret. 
Leo F, F, XIII. 


Which may be roughly Englished in the following 
verses : 


Imaginem 


O shining image clear, 
Expressed in sunrays bright, 
How wondrously before us here, 
Thou bring’st the power of light. 


O marvel of man’s thought ! 
New portent! With so fair a grace 
£ven Apelles’ brush could not 
Present us Nature’s face. 


The art contributions are reproduced by photo- 
gravure from original pictures, which show that some 
at least have considerable artistic genius. We give 
the first place to the study of the head of a youth, a 
crayon drawing which was executed by the Empress 
Frederick in 1890. After the empress we turn natu- 
rally to the sea piece of her son, which was drawn 
four years ago when he was only .Prince of Prussia. 
It represents artillery practice off the coast. Tne 
contribution of the Emperor Franz Josef dates back 
to the time before he was emperor, and is a juvenile 
sketch of a country juggler, which the emperor-king 
sketched as far back as 1846. The Queen of Portugal 
sends a water-color sketch of a donkey’s head, gayly 
decorated, Portuguese fashion, with brightly-colored 
tassels. Another Portuguese contribution is by her 
Royal Highness Antonie of Hohenzollern, the Infanta 
of Portugal. It is a sea piece representing fishing- 
boats ; itis not, however, among the best contribu- 
tions. The King of Portugal has a pleasant land- 
scape, with a girl carrying a water jug as the central 
object. This is the prettiest Portuguese contribution. 
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There is a very pretty reproduction of a water color 
by the Queen Regent of Spain. The other Spanish 
contributions do not call for special remark. The 
King of Sweden contributes two aphorisms, which are 
not even in autograph. The Queen of Italy sends an 
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Antoine of Orleans and the Archduchess Margaret of 
Austria and the Priuce of Anhalt, contribute musical 
compositions of their own. There are several other 
literary contributions of greater length. The Arch- 
duchess Stephanie describes her journey from Ragusa 


**MEADOW FLOWERS,” BY THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN. 


(Reproduced by permission from “ Caritas.”’) 


autograph contribution ; the Duchess Wera, of Wur- 
temberg, two little poems; and the Queen of Rou- 
mania an autograph poem of much greater length. 
One of the most spirited of the pictures is that of the 
Prince of Meiningen, representing the fight of two 
centaurs. It isfull of power and savage force. Duke 


to Cyprus, and the Princess Therese of Bavaria tells 
the story of the accession to the throne of Nicholas 
the First. Altogether the volume is an extremely 
creditable production, and one which on the drawing- 
room table would attract universal attention and in- 
terest. 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN CANDI- 
DATES. 
N point of timeliness, at least, the leading political 
I articles of the month are the two on ‘‘The Can- 
didates for the Presidency,” which appear in the July 
Forum: 
“What Mr. Cleveland Stands For.” 

The first article is by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
who explains at some length why it is that he and 
many other original members of the Republican 
party will in the present campaigr. support the can- 
didate of the Democratic party. It is, he says, sim- 
ply because that candidate is Mr. Cleveland. They 
will vote for Mr. Cleveland because they believe that 
upon the leading political issues of the pending can- 
vass—civil service reform, the tariff, silver coinage 
and pensions—his position, as evidenced by his acts 
while President and his utterances afterwards, is 
sound. ‘‘ He has been called upon to confront all of 
these issues and on no occasion, so far as I know, has 
he failed to make his position understood or to give 
the party of which he was the head a distinct, recog- 
nized, and creditable lead. He has not shuffled or 
vacillated ; his voice at least has, upon these issues, 
emitted no uncertain sound. In this respect the line 
of responsible public action he has pursued has been 
in most agreeable contrast with that unusually pur- 
sued by politicians, not only of the present, but of all 
time. 

‘Take his course on the question of civil service 
reform, that one of the issues enumerated in regard 
to which his record may seem to be most open to 
attack. Under the lead of Grover Cleveland the 
Democratic party came back into power in 1885, after 
twenty-eight years of exclusion from it. No more 
severe pressure for a general turning out of officials 
and a new distribution of places was probably ever 
brought to bear upon the head of a government than 
was brought to bear upon President Cleveland after 
_ his inauguration. I have not the figures before me, 
nor do I care to look them up, but I think it will be 
found that the removals during President Cleveland’s 
administration were fewer in number and less dic- 
tated by partisan or political considerations than 
those of President Harrison, who succeeded him. 
Yet President Harrison represented a party which 
when Cleveland was inaugurated had been in power 
for over a quarter of a century, filling every office 
in the gift of the government, and many of these 
officials had held over notwithstanding the change 
which took place in 1885. 

‘¢ On the next issue, that of protection, whether the 
critic be a protectionist or otherwise, he must 
still admit that President Cleveland’s course was 
most creditable to him. Indeed, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether any President, in dealing with 


an important question of public policy, ever acted 
from higher or more disinterested motives than 
did Cleveland when he took the course he did 
in his annual message of 1887. Before that message 
was sent in it was generally conceded that all the 
President had to do to secure a re-election wassilently 
to bide the time. The course of events and the drift 
of public opinion were in his favor. The terrible re- 
sults his opponents had so confidently predicted from 
areturn of the Democratic party to power had not 
come about. The country was at peace and very 
prosperous ; the South was pacified and loyal; the 


. Treasury was overflowing. All things indicated 


popular confidence in the administration and unwill- 
ingness to disturb it. Nevertheless, when President 
Cleveland, after the most thorough and careful in- 
vestigation he could make, had convinced himself 
that the tariff system needed ‘modification, he did not 
hesitate to cast all further ulterior considerations 
aside and boldly to indicate his opinion. 

‘*Tt was the same with the question of silver coin- 
age. That issue was and is unmistakably before the 
country and has got to be fought out. It was un- 
necessary for ex-President Cleveland, as he then was, 
to express in February last any opinion upon it. It 
was perfectly within his power, by preserving a dis- 
creet silence, to hold himself in position where those 
in favor of a free coinage of silver and those who 
were opposed to it could equally lend him their sup- 
port. He might have dodged the issue. Neverthe- 
less, here again the courage and character of the man 
asserted themselves. His letter of February 10, 1891, 
to the Cooper Union meeting was, as I look upon it, 
under all the circumstances of the case, one of the most 
creditable utterances that ever came from an Ameri- 
can public character. He did not want to have his 
position misunderstood. He did not propose to stand 
before the country in any false or uncertain attitude. 
So, again, his vaice, when heard, emitted no uncertain 
sound.” 

Mr. Adams, himself a soldier during the civil war, 
regards President Cleveland’s action in vetoing the 
Dependent Pension bill of 1887 as not only commend- 
able, but also courageous. ‘‘Those who feel as I 
feel,” concludes Mr. Adams, “caring far more for 
country than for faction — for things than for names 
—see in Mr. Cleveland a man both true and tried, a 
political leader far in advance of his party, a public 
character with the courage of his convictions, a 
statesman whose views on every political issue are 
definite and well known, a possible President who, if 
elected, can have no ulterior political ends in view, 
for he cannot be a candidate to succeed himself. 
Finally, if the published utterances of ex-President 
Cleveland upon all the leading issues of the day 
constitute what is now Democracy, then I and those 
who feel as I do must for the time being submit, for 
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the reasons I have given, to be accounted Democrats. 
So far as the nominee for the presidency is concerned, 
we certainly propose next November to vote as such.’ 


‘Mr. Harrison’s Sound Administration.” 


The second paper is by Senator Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, who reviews, from the point of view of a 
staunch Republican, the most important achieve- 
ments of the Harrison administration. He commends 
President Harrison’s policy in dealing with the va- 
rious foreign questions which have presented them- 
selves during the last three years, as frank, manly 
and vigorous. The Samoan dispute was settled in 
such a manner as to secure for the United States 
great prestige among European nations, and respect 
for American rights throughout the Pacific; the 
honor of the country was vindicated in the settlement 
of the New Orleans affair, and Italy in nowise humil- 
iated, and, Senator Hawley continues, ‘‘ It was not 
until President Harrison took the Behring Sea mat- 
ters in charge with a firm hand, in dispatches of great 
vigor and frankness, that Great Britain assented to an 
agreement to settle the questions by arbitration, and 
in the meanwhile to put a stop to the slaughter of 
the great herds of seals.” 

The conduct of the national finances under the 
present administration is, likewise, characterized as 
vigorous and successful ; $55,000,000, it is computed, 
has been saved to the government during the last 
three years by the manner in which the public debt 
has been handled by the Treasury Department. The 
foreign trade of the country is shown to have greatly 
increased during the three years of the Harrison ad- 
ministration. The exports during’ this period ex- 
ceeded the exports during the corresponding three 
years of the Cleveland administration by $561,907,906, 
an annual average excess of $187,000,000. The excess 
of exports over imports during the three years of the 
present administration amounted to $281,197,367, as 
against an excess of $28,984,379 during the Cleveland 
three years. 

Regarding the reciprocity feature of the adminis- 
tration’s commercial policy Senator Hawley says : 

‘** The Harrison administration has labored earnestly 
and successfully to enlarge our foreign markets for 
our surplus productions. Restrictions placed upon 
the importation of our agricultural products. have 
been reduced by treaties negotiated with Germany 
and Austria. Similar negotiations have resulted in 
commercial arrangements with Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Brazil, Santo 
Domingo, Cuba, Puerto Rico, British Guiana, Ja- 
maica, Trinidad, Barbadoes, and the British colonies 
of the Leeward and Windward Islands, representing 
a population of nearly 30,000,000 and an annual com- 
merce of $600,000,000. These negotiations are in 
progress of sure extension. Under the generous con- 
cessions thus secured, nearly all the agricultural 
products of this country and a large number of man- 
ufactured articles are admitted free into half of the 
ports of America south of the Rio Grande, and a 
much larger list of merchandise is admitted at rates 
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twenty-five and fifty per cent. lower than those im- 
posed tipon similar articles imported from Europe, 
giving a marked advantage to our people. Nearly 
every article we can produce for export can be bought 
in the countries named at prices much below those 
asked by European competitors, who formerly en- 
joyed almost a monopoly of them. It remains for 
our people to improve their opportunities. The dis- 
turbed condition of some of the countries has retarded 
a growth that might reasonably have been expected. 
Under more favorable conditions, our exports to Cuba 
since the treaty went into effect, September 1. 1891, 
have been $13,104,879, as against $8,907,937 fer the 
corresponding period of the previous year.” 

The conduct of the Interior Department, the Post 
Office Department and the Pension Office is, similarly, 
praised and commended. 

The attitude of the administration toward civil 
service reform is thus presented : 

‘President Harrison has steadily and heartily sup- 
ported the Civil Service Commission in endeavoring 
to secure a faithful enforcement of the law. He has 
extended its provisions to the superintendents, teach- 
ers, matrons, and physicians in the Indian service 
and to employees of the Fish Commission. He has 
provided arule for voluntary competitive examina- 
tion for promotion in the departments at Washington. 
Likewise he has directed the heads of departments to 
keep an ‘efficiency’ record of all the classified em- 
ployees. The last two changes have made a very 
marked improvement in various places. No person 
has done more for the improvement of the public 
service.” 

In Senator Hawley’s estimation the Harrison ad- 
ministration has been sound through and through. 





WHY MY PARTY’S CANDIDATE SHOULD BE 
ELECTED. 
N the Arena for July a prominent representative 
of each of the three political organizations, 
Democratic, Republican and People’s, gives reasons 
why his party’s candidate should be elected in the 
pending campaign. 


Why Mr. Cleveland Should Be Elected. 


Representative William M. Springer speaks for the 
Democratic party. Assuming that the next Congress 
will be Democratic in both branches, he argues that 
the next President should be a Democrat. First, in 
order that the will of the people, as expressed through 
the majority of their representatives, might not suffer 
defeat from the interposition of the executive veto. 
This unity of opinion and purposeis held to be espe- 
cially necessary in view of the strong demand fora re- 
vision of the tariff laws. Second, the Democratic 
party should elect its candidate in order that the re- 
forms in government expenditure undertaken by the 
Cleveland administration might be carried out. 
Third, because the Democratic party is at this time 
the better representative of true Americanism, the 
Republican being sectional in its interests. Fourth, 
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a Democratic president would appoint Democratic 
judges to the Supreme Bench, which is now largely 
composed of Republicans. 

Why General Weaver Should be Elected. 

The People’s Party’s cause is presented by Repre- 
sentative Thomas E. Watson. His reasons are first 
negative. Under a Republican administration there 
would be perpetrated the McKinley tariff, the na- 
tional banking system, the contraction of currency, 
corporation rule, and the exemption of millionaires 
from taxation on their incomes. Under Democratic 
supremacy the national banks would remain, incomes 
would not be taxed, tariff burdens if molested at all 
would only be scaled slightly, corp: rations would re- 
tain their special privilege-, currency would remain 
contracted and only be filtered out to the people 
through the banks. Again, says Mr. Watson, ‘‘ both 
parties are .:esponsible for the vicious legislation 
which now oppresses the country,” and each lives on 
sectional prejudice. 

His positive reasons are as follows: The People’s 
Party, if successful, will pass the income tax, will 
sweep away national banks, will restore the free coin- 
age of silver, will have money issued directly to the 
people in sufficient volume to meet the needs of legiti- 
mate business ; in short, will make ‘real, vital, im- 
perative reforms, whose purpose is to destroy class 
rule and to restore to the people the government.” 


Why President Harrison Should be Re-elected. 

Representative J. C. Burrows presents reascns why 
Mr. Harrison should be continued in office. He 
says: First, only the Republican party can be 
depended upon to sustain the American principle of 
protection. Second, the Republican party has placed 
the country on a sound monetary basis which should 
be sustained. Third, only the Republican party can 
be relied upon to devise a method whereby fair and 
honest elections can be secured. Fourth, the Demo- 
cratic party refuses to aid in the promotion of the 
scheme of reciprocity in trade with South American 
republics. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


R. SAMUEL GOMPERS, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, writes, in the 
North American Review for July, on “ Organized 
Labor in the Campaign.” He says in substance : 
The American Federation of Labor as an organiza- 
tion will take no official part in the approaching 
presidential contest, but the members will, in large 
measure, vote for the candidate of the party of their 
own political choice. So far as the wage workers are 
concerned, it will matter little whether the Repub- 
lican or Democratic candidate is elected. There is no 
principle involved in the party issues which affects in 
any great degree the workingman. 

Mr. Gompersis led to believe that the wage wcukene 
will co-operate more generally with the People’s party 
than with either of the two large political organiza- 
tions, but holds that ‘‘ to support the People’s party 
under the belief that it is a Jabor party is to act under 


misapprehension. It is not and cannot, in the nature 
of its make up, be a labor party, or even one in which 
the wage workers will find their haven. Composed, 
as the People’s party is, mainly of employing farmers 


‘without any regard to the interests of the employed 


farmers of the country districts or the mechanics and 
laborers of the industrial centers, there must of neces- 
sity be a divergence of purpo:es, ine en and inter- 
ests,” 











MR. SAMUKL GOMPERS, 

He says in conclusion: ‘The American Federation 
of Labor is not in harmony either with the existing or 
projected political parties. So deep-seated is the con- 
viction in this matter that long ago it was decided to 
hold the conventions of the Federation after the elec- 
tions. Thus freed from party bias and campaign 
crimination, these gatherings have been in a position 
to declare for general principles and to judge impar- 
tially upon the merits or demerits of each party, 
holding each to an accountability for its perfidy to 
the promises made to the working people, and at 
the same time keeping clear and distinct the economic 
character of the organization. By our non-political 
partisan character as an organization, we tacitly. de- 
clare that political liberty with economic independ- 
ence is illusory and deceptive, and that only in so far 
as we gain economic independence can our political 
liberty become tangible and important. This may 
sound like political heresy, but it is economic trath, 
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As time goes on we discern that the organized work- 
ingmen place less reliance upon the help offered by 
others, and it is a spark upon the altar of progress 
that they have learned to more firmly depend upon 
their own efforts to secure those changes and im- 
provements which are theirs by right.” 





REFORM OF POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 


N the July Atlantic Theodore Roosevelt writes on 
the ‘“‘ Political Assessments in the Coming Cam- 
paign,” and shows what the law will probably do to 
regulate them. The present provisions of the law 
are, in Mr. Roosevelt’s general terms, as follows: 
‘* First, that no office holder shall in any way solicit 
or receive assessments or contributions for political 
purposes from any other office holder; second, that 
no person, office holder or otherwise, shall solicit such 
contribution in any Federal building ; third, that no 
office holder shall be in any way jeopardized in his 
position for contributing or refusing to contribute, as 
he may see fit; and, fourth, that no office holder 
shall give any money to another office holder for the 
promotion of any political object whatever.” 

This legislation, with the many other efforts which 
have been made in the same direction, has succeeded in 
lessening to a marked degree the universal and heart- 
less ‘‘ milking ” of government employees which was 
the rule ten years ago. The national office holder 
finds himself fairly well protected by the above regu- 
lations. But in the punishment of the offender 
against them, Mr. Roosevelt points out that there 
is yet much to be desired. 

‘*Tt is difficult to get evidence against these wrong- 
doers; and, having gotten the evidence, it is some- 
what difficult to get convictions. During the past 
three years the [Civil Service] Commission has recom- 
mended the indictment of some thirty different indi- 
viduals for violations of the law against making polit- 
ical assessments. Indictments have been procured in 
ten or twelve cases. It is simply a question of time 
when we shall get some conspicuous offender con- 
victed and either heavily fined or imprisoned.” 

But thatthis is easier said than done, Mr. Roosevelt 
himself recognizes ; for the offenders against the law 
prepare themselves by elaborate study of its bearings 
and arrange their loopholes for escape. The need of 
reform is made more urgent by the average character 
of the assessments ; they generally fall on the classes 
least fit to pay them, especially on women, and most 
of the money collected goes to further individual or 
factional ends, even if they get into the political 
treasury at all. And, strangely enough, it is the 
government employees of opposite political creeds 

who answer most generously to the call for assess- 
ments, as these are especially desirous of conciliating 
their superiors in office, being most fearful of removal. 


Miss GORDON CUMMING, in the Newbery House 
Magazine for July, has one of her interesting travel 
papers entitled ‘‘How Mother Earth Rocked Her 
‘Cradle in 1891,” which is rather a fantastic descrip- 
tion of the great volcanic earthquakes in Japan. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE FEDERAL POWER. 


R. HENRY LOOMIS NELSON has a strong 
paper in Harper’s in which he reviews the 
wonderful growth of the Federal power in the United 
States. With his text De Tocqueville’s words, fa- 
mous for the truth that was not in them, which con- 
fidently predicted the defeat of the sovereignty of the 
Union at the hands of the States, Mr. Nelson shows 
that in the very infancy of the Constitution, a third of 
a century before the French philospher’s remark, the 
steady extension of the Federal power had begun, 
and has continued with more or less constancy until 
to-day. 

The factor in our history, which above all others 
has constantly reinforced the strength of the central 
government, has been the admission of new States. 
It required no strain of generosity for a body of peo- 
ple who, being under the territorial jurisdiction regu- 
lated by the Federal power, had received the sover- 
eign dignity of Statehood from that Federal power, 
to look on it as the supreme source of delegated 
authority, and to be loyal to it first and foremost. 
Then the central and Western communities were not 
possessed of the very perfect system of local self- 
government which the New Englanders had in the town 
meeting, which further caused the latter to be more 
self-containing. So that the growth of the Federal 
power increased with the rapid predominance of the 
new States, created by it, over the old Atlantic States, 
which created it. 

The extension of the powers of the central govern- 
ment have a sympathetic index in the history of ‘“ in- 
ternalimprovements” under nationalauspices. In the 
constitutional battles that used to take place over the 
old Cumberland Road, which the United States Gov- 
ernment built to connect Maryland and Ohio, a great 
opposition grew up to internal improvements, and it 
is to be noted that Jefferson himself considered it 
necessary to obtain the consent of the States through 
which the road was to run. But, notwithstanding 
this there has been a steady increase of appropriations 
for internal improvements up to the present day, with 
the one stoppage during the war, and it is along these 
lines that there has been the most enormous increase 
of Federal power. 

That Mr. Nelson believes this extension to have 
gone too far, he leaves no doubt. 

‘Congress has overshadowed the State Legisla- 
tures to that extent that they have become inapt in 
dealing with those intimate and scientific subjects of 
social and domestic concern, the possession of the 
jurisdiction over which ought to make the State 
Legislatures bodies of the first importance. 

‘* At the same time Congress has assumed many 
powers that were not within the contemplation of the 
founders of the government, and has undertaken 
tasks which have enormously increased its labors, in’ 
consequence of our wonderful growth of population. 
These tasks are of local and sectional, rather than of 
general importance, and it is to their assumption 
more than to any other cause that the existing Con- 
gressional paralysis may be attributed.” 
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This writer enlarges on the loss of efficiency, which 
he believes Congress to have suffered by reason of its 
numerous extensions of work and responsibility. Of 
the yearly expenditures by the national government, 
Mr. Nelson affirms openly that a large part cannot 
be authorized by the Constitution. 

“The function of the constitutional lawyer has de- 
parted, so far as the application of our written instru- 
ment to economic measures is concerned. The prac- 
tical statesmanship of the future must concern itself 
not with the legality, but with the advisability of 
measures.” 


WHAT SHALL THE INTERNATIONAL RATIO BE? 
SSUMING that the international agreement with 
reference to free coinage is secured through 
the proposed monetary conference, at what ratio shall 
gold and silver be issued? This is the question dis- 
cussed in the July North American Review by five 
well-known members of Congress ; Senator Stewart, 
of Nevada, Representative Springer, of Illinois, Rep- 
resentative Bland, of Missouri, Representative Dalzell 
of Pennsylvania, and Senator Hansbrough, of North 
Dakota. All the writers agree that the ratio should 
not be over 16 to 1, and either imply or expressly 
state that 151g to 1 would be more nearly the correct 
proportion. 

Senator Stewart holds resolutely for a ratio of 1514 
to 1. He believes, however, that little toward fixing 
a ratio can be accomplished by an international con- 
ference until the countries participating therein have 
decided to open their mints to the coinage of silver 
for depositors of bullion, and entertains the suspicion 


that the present conference has been called for the 


purpose of side-tracking the silver question. ‘‘ It 
would be interesting to know by what authority of 
law the conference will be held. Has any govern- 
ment to be represented signified by proper authority 
that its mints will be opened to the free coinage of 
silver upon any conditions whatever? What ques- 
tions are to be discussed? Is the United States 
further to be humiliated by submitting its right to 
coin money according to the constitution to a Euro- 
pean conference of money-lenders?” 

Representative Springer argues that a uniform 
ratio of 151g to 1 could be established by the principal 
commercial nations with very little inconvenience. 
It is the ratio of the Latin Union, and also of the gov- 
ernments of Spain, Holland, Russia and the Central 
and South American States. ‘‘An international 
agreement fixing this proportion, if adopted by the 
United States, England, Germany and Mexico, in 
addition to the nations which have already adopted it, 
would secure in a very short time a universal acqui- 
escence in this ratio. In that event the United States 
could recoin all its silver pieces and make a profit 
by the operation. On every 15'g ounces of silver 
in the new coins the government would receive a 
bonus of one-half ounce. A limited agreement of 
this kind would greatly facilitate commercial trans- 
actions and simplify and unify the coinage of all 


nations entering into the agreeme 

agreement of this kind could be m and RR inbBY . 
practical operation, there is every 

that more liberal provisions looking t 

silver could be secured in the future. 

of time free and unlimited coinage would, in all prob- 
ability, be adopted by the leading commercial 
nations.” 

Representative Bland gives in a paragraph the sub- 
stance of his answer to the question : 

‘In adopting the ratio for ourselves, or by concur- 
rent action of other nations, the ratio of 1514, or our 
own ratio of 16, should be selected. First, Because 
it is the ratio, or it approaches the ratio, that has ex- 
isted in the commercial world for centuries, and at 
which the coined gold and coined silver of the nations 
circulate at par in the countries where coined. 
Secondly, This is about the average ratio at which 
the nations of the world coin gold and silver into 
legal-tender money. Thirdly, It is near the relative 
amount in weight of the existing coined stock of the 
two metals.” 

Representative Dalzell thinks that, as an inter- 
national ratio, 151g to 1 would be preferable to our 
own. The margin between the ratios would suffice 
to pay the cost of recoinage. Senator Hansbrough 
places the ideal ratio at about 16 to 1. 


LEGISLATIVE HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 


R. A. W. HARRIS has a social article in the 
July Century, and he takes as his subject 
‘* What the Government is Doing for the Farmer.” 
He does not attempt to go into the great questions of 
railway legislation, of the tariff, or of State legisla- 
tion, but there remain many important departments 
of agricultural industry which have been furthered 
or protected by Federal interference. 

Not the least important, in this writer’s opinion, is 
the law, passed in 1886, regulating the traffic in oleo- 
margarine—that well-known substitute for butter 
produced by separating the oils from the fat of ani- 
mals. It is curious that this Oleomargarine act. orig- 
inally passed with the manifest intention of prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of the article, has come to be a 
protection to its manufacture, but yet attains pretty 
nearly the good results which might be hoped for 
from the consumer’s point of view. It lays a special 
tax of $600 upon manufacturers, of $480 upon whole- 
sale dealers ‘and of $48 upon retail dealers. 

‘¢Those who wished to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale have been disappointed, for the oleomargarine 
industry has actually increased since the passage of 
the act. It has not,however, failed in noteworthy 
results. It has helped to raise the price of butter, 
especially that of good butter. . Further, by confin- 
ing the oleomargarine competition tothe poorer grades 
of butter it has doubtless caused improvement in 
these grades. Again, by preventing oleomargarine 
from masquerading as a more expensive article it has 
kept the price down, greatly to the advantage of con- 
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sumers. And, lastly, by compelling oleomargarine to 
be sold under its own name it has relieved that 
product from the reproach of being a fraudulent 
article and has given it an honorable position in com- 
merce as a legitimate means of utilizing waste prod- 
ucts, and as a cheap, wholesome substitute for an 
expensive necessity.” 

Another direction in which the central government 
may hope to become of use to the farmer is in the ex- 
tension of the weather service, which has lately been 
transferred from the War Department to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. At present the predictions 
are given for large areas, and the office in Washing- 
ton has about two minutes to work out the meteor- 
ological destiny of each State. And then the small 
mountains and hills in particular localities may 
utterly change the caiculations made by the Weather 
Bureau. Local subdivision, which will be rendered 
possible by increased telephone and telegraph facili- 
ties, will take many of these obstacles out of the way, 
and we may look forward to the time when the farmer 
will only have to apply to the local officer at the vil- 
lage, two miles away, to find with reasonable surety 
whether he may safely plant his corn or cut his hay. 

Another fine opening for the government weather 
prophets is in the study of particular climatic condi- 
tions in their relation to agriculture, the varticular 
atmospheric phenomenon, for instance, which render 
New Jersey and Delaware fine peach regions, which 
will allow a splendid fruit crop on one side of the 
Alleghanies and two hundred yards away will suffer 
no fruit growing. 

It is not unlikely that a new and extensive sugar 
industry has been created by the act of July 1, 1891, 
which takes the internal revenue tax off the alcohol 
used in obtaining sugar from sorghum. The 200 
pounds of sugar in each ton of sorghum cane cannot 
be separated from the gums in which it is held except 
by the application of alcohol, the great cost of which, 
arising from the tax, has precluded the manufacture 
of sorghum sugar on any extensivescale. Thealcohol 
can now be obtained more cheaply, owing to the 
above-mentioned act, and can be redistilled and used 
again after the process of crystallizing the sugar, in 
which it loses only from one to five per cent. 

Our foreign and interstate cattle and meat trade 
has gained in a most wholesome manner by the acts 
of August, 1890, and of March, 1891, which authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect animals and 
meats intended for export or for interstate trade. 
Mr. Harris’ detailed description of the careful and 
elaborate inspection of the live cattle and of the 
slaughter-house products is quite interesting, espe- 
cially in the case of the microscopic examination of 
the carcasses of hogs to determine the presence or ab- 
sence of the animal parasite Trichina spiralis. 

A hasty paragraph or two are given to the more 
noticeable features of the McKinley tariff, especially 
in those provisions which affect farm products, and 
a statement of the reciprocity achievements of Mr. 
Blaine ends the article. 


OF REVIEWS. 


GIVE US FORESTRY LAWS. 
HE July Cosmopolitan gives its pages to a sensi- 
ble article by Mr. J. B. Harrison, on ‘‘ The 
State and the Forest.” The writer is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Forestry Commission, and is well 
equipped by his wide experience in the subject to help 
in the fight, still feeble, that a few of our more far- 
seeing statesmen and scholars are making against the 
terribly willful waste of our forest lands. Our greater 
wooded districts are doomed ; the lumberman knows 
how many feet of saw logs there are in each square 
mile, and can calculate for one just how long it will 
be before he has completely killed the goose that lays 
the golden egg. But it is still possible for the States, 
in specific instances, to preserve the trees on certain 
tracts over which they hold sway; and surely it is a 
worthy object. 

After speaking of the need and opportunity of State 
Forestry laws in particular localities of New England, 
where they are especially needed or feasible, Mr. 
Harrison has the following to say on the economic 
value of our wooded mountains: ‘The first and 
most important function of mountain forests is the 
preservation of the mountains themselves by clothing 
them with soil.” At first the mountains were “only 
ridges, slopes and summits of bare rock. Then, when 
conditions permitted, nature began a new order of 
things with low forms of vegetable life.” At last a 
thin film of soil was formed, and this through ages 
grew with each successive deposit of leaves and vege- 
table matter into the respectable deposit which now 
covers the rocks. ‘‘If our mountain forests were 
rightly managed they would forever increase in fer- 
tility, and the quality of their timber would be 
thereby gradually improved. Proper management 
means and includes the cutting of every tree when it 
reaches its best estate. 

‘‘ With the forests destroyed, the soil washes away 
with the spring freshets, the fibrous texture of roots 
and earth no longer furnishes a storehouse for water 
to insure the equable flow of the streams, ‘the rain 
and snow fall on the naked rocks, and the water 
plunges down the smooth slopes and swells the 
streams to floods, which carry devastation and ruin 
along their course through the country below. Great 
rivers which have hitherto borne a mighty commerce 
to the sea, sustaining prosperous cities and enriching 
broad regions of country, are choked with sand and 
gravel, the débris brought down from the dissolving 
hills. In times of flood they are a menace to the 
dwellers in their valleys, and in seasons of drought 
their flow is so diminished as to make them nearly 
useless for navigation and as sources of water supply 
for manufacturing purposes.’ ” 

Mr. Harrison advises that the State of New York 
should at once begin forestry experiments on its 
700,000 acres of Adirondack land, that the hotels 
shall be located by and under the control of the State, 
and that a school of forestry be established to equip 
trained men for the task of protecting this magnificent 
domain for the people, In Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
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shire and Massachusetts, too, he points out the great 
good that would result from such efforts. 

‘* All of the mountain forest lands owned by the 

nation should be at once withdrawn from sale, and 
should be put under the guardianship of the national 
army until a comprehensive and efficient system of 
forestry has been established over them. But it is 
probable that all remaining portions of the national 
domain will soon pass into the possession of the States 
within whose boundaries they are situated. If this 
expectation is realized the mount- 
ain forest lands everywhere 
should be held and administered 
by the States, as such, and should 
not be allowed to become private 
holdings by sale to individuals.” 
A further argument, if any be 
needed, for the preservation of 
forest conditions in the mount- 
ains is the dependence on those 
conditions of any system of irri- 
gation which will reclaim the 
arid Western lands. 


DOES THE NEGRO PAY FOR 
HIS EDUCATION. 
R. GEORGE W. CABLE, 
in the Forum for July, 
considers the question ‘‘ Does the 
Negro Pay for His Education?” 
His answer is that the negro 
pays a larger proportion of his 
whole school fund than any poor 
man, outside of the South, in 
America. This conclusion he 
derives from the fact that in the 
Southern States the school fund 
is, to a much greater extent than 
in the North, drawn from the poll 
tax, which, of course, is legally 
due from every negro as well as 
every white citizen. In Alabama, 
for instance, the poll tax collected 
in 1889-90, was nearly half as 
much as the State school tax on 
property. 

Mr. Cable shows from statistics 
compiled from the official reports 
of Georgia that in 1889-90 the 
colored schools of that State did 
not really cost the white citizens a single cent, and 
asserts that in the other ten southernmost States as well 
it will be found that the negro contributes his full 
share toward the maintenance of schools. 

The cause of the present melancholy condition of 
public education in the far Southern States is attrib- 
uted by Mr. Cable not so much to the sparseness of 
population, scarcity of taxable property, the weight of 
public debts, and the large ratio of children to adults, 
as to the laws and the methods under which the 
school funds in these States are gathered and dis- 
bursed. In his exact words this larger cause is, ‘ the 


policy of throwing the support of public schools 
mainly upon local taxation, and then besetting the 
local taxation with obstructions and interdictions. 
‘In States where every county and township looks 
upon the public schools as the corner stone of public 
order and wealth, it makes far less matter whether 
the public school lives mainly by State or by local 
taxation. But in the South there is, first, a wide 
oversight of the great advantage to the rich in the 
free education of the poor, and, secondly, a wide dif- 


MR. GEORGE W. CABLE. 


ference of wealth between the laboring and property- 
holding classes, a difference due, not to any great 
wealth of the rich, but to the abject poverty of the 
poor. Thus the every-county-for-itself policy be- 
comes a policy of every township, every district, and 
at last of every coterie and even family for itself, and 
in countless vast rural districts of the South the public 
and the private schools are barely strong enough to 
throttle each other. The policy becomes a devil-take- 
the-hindmost policy, and he takes the children of the 
poll-taxed negro and white “ cracker and mountaineer 
by hundreds of thousands. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS ON LYNCH LAW. 


N the North American Review for July, Mr. Fred- 
erick Douglass writes vigorously yet dispassion- 
ately on “ Lynch Law in the South.” He finds no 
justification whatever for this method of punishment. 
For,” he says, ‘‘ if the charges against the negro are 
true, with the evidence of his guilt overwhelming, as 
is usually asserted, there could be no rational doubt 
of his certain punishment by the ordinary processes 
of law. If in any case there could be shown an ele- 
ment of doubt of the certain lawful conviction and 
punishment of the accused, there might be admitted 
some excuse for this lawless method of administering 
justice. But for no such doubt is there any conten- 
tion. No decent white man in the South will pretend 
that in that region there could be impaneled a jury, 
black, white or mixed, which would in case of proof 
of the deed ailow a guilty negro to escape condign 
punishment. 

‘* Whatever may be said of their weakness when re- 
quired to hold a white man or a rich man, the meshes 
of the law are certainly always strong enough to hold 
and punish a poor man or a negro. In this case there 
is neither color to blind, money to corrupt, ‘nor pow- 
erful friends to influence court or jury against the 
claims of justice. All the presumptions of law and 
society are against the negro.” 

To Bishop Fitzgerald’s contention that the crime al- 
leged against the negro makes him an oulaw, Mr. 
Douglass replies that no man is an outlaw unless 
declared to be such by some competent authority. 
“Tt is not left to a lawless mob to determine whether 
a man is inside or outside the protection of the law. 
It is not for a dozen men or for a hundred men, con- 
stituting themselves a mob, to say whether or not 
Bishop Fitzgerald is an outlaw. We have courts, 
juries and governors to determine that question.” 

Mr. Douglass asserts that it is not so much the im- 
morality or the enormity of the crime itself as race 
prejudice which arouses the popular wrath. And 
this prejudice, he further declares, has increased in 
bitterness since the close of the civil war. He explains 
this phase of the negro problem on “‘ the same princi- 
ple by which resistance to the course of a ship is 
created and increased in proportion to her speed. The 
resistance met by the negro is to me evidence that he 
is making progress. The Jew is hated in Russia be- 
cause he is thrifty. The Chinaman is hated in Cali- 
fornia because he is industrious and successful. The 
negro meets no resistance when on a downward 
course. It is only when he rises in wealth, intelli- 
gence and manly character that he brings upon him- 
self the heavy hand of persecution. The men lynched 
at Memphis were murdered because they were pros- 
perous. They were doing a business which a white 
firm desired to do—hence the mob and hence the mur- 
der. When the negro is degraded and ignorant he 
conforms to a popular standard of what a negro 
should be. When he shakes off his rags and wretch- 
edness and presumes to be a man, and a man among 
men, he contradicts this popular standard and be- 


comes an offense to his surroundings. He can, in the 
South, ride in a first-class car as a servant, as an ap- 
pendage to a white man, but is not allowed to ride in 
his quality of manhood alone. So extreme is the bit- 
terness of this prejudice that several States have 
passed laws making it a crime for a conductor to al- 
low a colored man, however respectable, to ride in the 
same car with white men, unless in the manner above 
stated.” 


“PROTESTANT ULSTER.” 
The Last } esort of the Unionists. 


WO very different articles on the Ulster Question 
appear in the Contemporary Review for July. 
The first is by Professor Dicey, who makes the most 
of the protest of the Ulster convention. After lectur- 
ing in his highest professorial manner Lord Salisbury, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Moriey and Mr. Labou- 
chere as to the way in which they should treat the 
Ulstermen, he then goes on to explain what the 
Unionist leaders ought to do. They are to announce 
beforehand that they will strain every opportunity 
aftorded by the constitution in order to obtain a dis- 
tinct appeal to the country on Home Rule. The pres- 
ent election may decide that Home Rule should be 
tried, but that does not satisfy Mr. Dicey. The House 
of Lords must announce and carry out its intention 
ot rejecting every Home Rule bill unless it is sub- 
mitted to the country at a general election. The last 
resort of the Unionists is to demand that no bill giv- 
ing Ireland a statutory Parliament should be passed 
unless it be made one of its provisions that the bill 
shall not become law until it has been referred to a 
plebiscite of the whole of the electors of the United 
Kingdom. 
How Protestant Power is Abused To-day. 
The other article is written by an Irish Presby- 
terian minister, who contributes it on the distinct 
understanding that the name of the writer shall never 
be divulged. It is a very powerful presentation of 
the case in favor of Home Rule from the Presby- 
terian point of view. It affords a remarkable con- 
firmation of Professor Dicey’s remarks as to the 
possibilities of oppression that can be exercised within 
the limits of the constitution. Professor Dicey’s re- 
marks are directed against the possible abuse of 
power by the Catholic majority ; the Irish Presby- 
terian minister shows how the power is actually 
abused by the Protestant minority: ‘‘ The grossest 
oppression may be worked without the passing of a 
single law which would hurt the susceptibilities of 
English electors. Unjust administration is a far more 
potent instrument of injustice than unjust legisla- 
tion; you can despoil a landlord by refusing him the 
means of enforcing the payment of rent ; you can ex- 
clude an opponent from power by tampering with the 
ballot box; you can cut short the public career of 
every Protestant by, in fact, reserving every prize 
and every lucrative office for Roman Catholics.” 
The immense majority of all the offices in the gift 
of the Crown in Ireland are given to the Episcopalians, 
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the Presbyterians are severely left out in the cold, 
while the Roman Catholics, who have an immense 
majority, do not enjoy one-fourth of the positions of 
emolument and of influence. The magistracy is al- 
‘most exclusively Protestant. As for Protestant Ul- 
ster, it sends seventeen Home Rulers to Parliament 
and only sixteen Anti-Home Rulers. In five out of the 
nine counties in Ulster the Catholics outnumber the 
Protestants by more than two to one. The Protest- 
ant majority of the population of Ulster is only 
129,000 on a total population of 1,617,000. That is to 
say, there is not a majority of ten per cent. of Prot- 
estants, including Belfast. If Belfast be excluded, 
there is a majority of 200,000 Catholics. The writer 
says that there are about forty Presbyterian ministers 
who will vote for Home Rule candidates at the general 
election, and there are a hundred who are more or less 
in favor of Home Rule. The population of Ulster has 
declined even more rapidly than that of Leinster. 
The only thing that the Ulster convention proved 
was that Ulster Protestants were abundantly able to 
look after themselves. Altogether it is an able arti- 


cle and one which leaves very little substance in the 
infiated bogey with which the Unionists have been 
trying to terrify the English electorate. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
From a French Point of View. 


GILBERT-BOUCHER, in the Nowvelle Re- 
e« vue for June 15, gives a very readable ac- 
count of Mr. Thomas Burt M. P., and his relation to 
the labor movement in England. He introduces his 
paper by a general survey of the condition of labor in 
England as compared with that in France. He says: 
‘In England the social question assumes a much 
more serious form than with us, because the workers 
are an immense majority of the nation. There is, 
strictly speaking, no intermediate class between the 
rich and poor; and, as small proprietorship is un- 
known, the conservative interest does not, asin France, 
find defenders in twenty millions of peasants, all more 
or less owners of the soil, and resolute opponents of 
communism and revolutions. Far from that, the 
country districts, ruined by free trade, are deserted 
for the manufacturing towns, where work is to be had 
and wages are comparatively high, and it is here, on 
the quays of sea ports, and round the great factories 
and workshops that population accumulates. 

‘Thus gathered into large masses it was easy for 
the workers to organize themselves. They have not 
failed to do so, and have founded: the trades unicns, 
those gigantic associations which had already given 
them a considerable importance in the State, even be- 
fore the laws of 67 and ’84 had given them political 
power by granting them the vote. United among 
themselves, and able to control the elections, what 
use have they made of such power? One need only 
pass through England to find out and be filled with 
astonishment. 

“The foreigner, who feels himself vaguely agi- 
tated by old revolutionary instincts in presence of 


social inequalities which surprise him as much as the 
incredible inequality of fortunes, seeks in vain among 
the people for the signs of discontent and envy. He 
is soon forced to acknowledge that class-hatred does 
not really exist. Luxury is ostentatiously displayed, 
whether in the most populous parts of the towns or 
in the most wretched villages, with impunity and 
without, apparently, provoking any jealousy. When 
called upon to vote, peasants and workmen choose, 
by preference, a candidate distinguished by his noble 
birth or his great wealth. The four-in-hand which 
he drives when out canvassing, the titles which pre- 
cede his name, far from injuring him, are excellent 
electoral recommendations. 

“As trades unions have developed, the relations 
between masters and men have become easier and 
marked by greater cordiality. It had been feared, at 
first, that these syndicates would be elements of dis- 
order and fetter industry; and they had beon op- 
posed with equal ardor and futility. It has been 
found, on the contrary, that their tendencies have be- 
come pacific, and that, under all circumstances, they 
do their best to bring about a good understanding 
and avoid a strike. 

‘¢ Violent newspapers are little read, which is a suf- 
ficient proof of the extreme moderation of opinions 
on the part of the masses and also of their good 
sense. It also proves that the greater number of 
workmen are timidly ‘‘ Left-Center” in their opin- 
ions, even when they call themselves Radicals. 
Many, moreover, profess themselves Tories; and it 
was this circumstance which brought about the Con- 
servative victory at the lust general election.” 

As to Socialists and Anarchists, M. Gilbert-Boucher 
contends that the British workman will have none 
of them. There is only one Socialist in Parliament— 
Mr. Cuninghame Graham—and he got in by mistake. 
He is not in any way in touch with the working 
classes, and his constituents were not aware of his 
opinions when they elected him. Now that they 
know them they won’t do it again. 

As for John Burns: ‘‘ After having vainly endeav- 
ored to play a great part in his own union (one of the 
largest and also one of those most opposed to the col- 
lectivist doctrines), he frankly took up the position of 
a professional agitator. Mr. Hyndman is another 
Socialist who has acquired a certain notoriety. A 
sort of theorist, he is an enthusiastic preacher of the 
Socialistic gospel, which does not prevent his being 
mixed up in city business, and trying to make his 
fortune by it, lixe a vulgar bourgeois. Both these 
men are candidates for the House of Commons. But 
their ideas are too much in opposition to public opin- 
ion, and neither will be elected. Yet Burns has 
already considerably moderated his views, and he 
has—which is almost a pledge of success in England 
—all the qualities of a popular orator. In the im- 
mense open-air meetings, of which the English are 
so fond, he has gained real triumphs through his ex- 
traordinarily powerful voice and his burning words, 
But his triumphs are those of a successful actor, not 
of a tribune in whom the people trust.” 
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There may be truth in this, but any one who has 
heard tough, hard-headed workingmen speak of 
‘“* Jack,” and noticed the tone of their voices and the 
look that comes into their eyes, will not be disposed to 
accept M. Gilbert-Boucher’s judgment quite without 
reserve. But his main contention—of the quiet and 
continuous development of the labor movement in 
England, as compared with other countries—is no 
doubt correct. 

After sketching Mr. Burt’s early life, and dwelling 
on his connection with the temperance cause—a cause 
which he treats with an air of perplexed contempt— 
M. Gilbert-Boucher gives an account of the coal 
miners’ strike in 1862 and the formation of the Miners’ 
Union, and brings its history and that of Mr. Burt 
down to the year 1871. The continuation is promised 
in a future number. 


ANARCHISTS AND SOCIALISTS. 
HE other day Dr. Fleischer, editor of the Deutsche 
Revue, invited Earl Grey to put down his views 
of the present-day struggle between humanity and 
Christianity, and in the July number of the Revue the 
Earl's letter in reply is published. 

Earl Grey agrees with Dr. Fleischer in believing 
that in nearly all the countries of Europe there are 
masses of people who desire the abolition of all law 
and order, and the overthrow of the present consti- 
tution of society. The same danger, he says, exists 
in England too, and the cause of the widespread dis- 
content he believes to be owing to the hard conditions 
of life, which press so hard on the great majority of 
the laboring classes. The prices of the most indis- 
pensable necessaries of life are so high that the wages 
will not allow the workers to indulge in such com- 
forts as they might reascnably expect, and these de- 
privations naturally make the working classes dis- 
contented with their lot. They begin to hate their 
masters, and then get wrong ideas of the mistakes of 
the government. It is seldom the case that those 
who call most loudly for help recommend a complete 
revolution of the commercial policy of the State. In 
a word, Earl Grey is firmly convinced that the first 
and most important step to be taken for the improve- 
ment of the working classes is to break with that un- 
happy commercial policy, known to-day under the 
erroneous watchword of protection of the home manu- 
factures. 

After recapitulating the main points of his article 
on * Protection—Free Trade—Fair Trade,” which ap- 
peared in the January number of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury, Earl Grey concludes by saying that his short 
and slight sketch of the economic history of England 
must prove to the Continental countries of Europe 
that before all things they must follow the example 
of England, and give up their mistaken protectionist 
policy, if they would arrest the universal tendency to 
lawlessness. It is quite wonderful that those States 
wuere there is financial distress at this moment should 
prefer to increase their revenue by new taxation and 
by such slippery means as loans, instead of copying 
Robert Peel’s plan and doing away with injudicious 
duties—a plan which would contribute greatly to re- 
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move the dangers of discontent. Though Earl Grey 
admits that his knowledge of social conditions out- 
side England is only meagre, he is also of opinion 
that other reforms are needed on the Continent to 
change the attitude of the people toward the govern- 
ment. Nothing could have a better effect, for in- 
stance, than a considerable reduction of the immense 
standing armies, the maintenance of which weighs so 
heavily on the people. 


POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 


HE North American Review contains a compos- 

ite article on the subject ‘Politics and the 

Pulpit.” The first part is by Bishop Doane, of the 

Episcopal Church, the second by Bishop Mallilieu, of 
the Methodist Church. 

Both writers confine the term “politics” to those 
great and vital questions of statecraft which involve 
some fundamental principle of ethics. 

The Duty of Fighting Civil Corruption. 

Bishop Doane says: ‘‘We are smarting to-day 
because of an utter confusion in the minds. of men 
between questions which involve eternal principles 
of right, truth, morality, righteousness, manhood, 
citizenship, statesmanship and the law of God; and 
the passing, changing, petty local questions about 
which men may honestly disagree. I believe the first 
duty of the clergy to their parishioners in political 
matters is to teach men to draw these distinctions.” 
Whenever morality is threatened the preacher’s voice 
should be heard. Bishop Doane considers as concrete 
cases when ministerial silence is neglect of duty 
such questions as that of the Louisiana State Lottery, 
the New York Excise Law and the Freedom of Wor- 
ship bill. 

Religion and Politics in History. 

Bishop Mallilieu reminds us that much of the 
teaching and preaching of Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Paul, Peter, John and Jesus Him- 
self was against the political abuses of their day. 
The great reformation movements were not merely 
religious, but likewise political, as witness the work 
of Huss, Savanarola, Martin Luther, and John Knox. 
The preachers of New England made the Revolution 
possible. John Colton established the Thursday . 
lectureship in Boston, and for one hundred and fifty 
years this was a ‘‘nursery of liberal, progressive, 
revolutionary ideas.” Here were trained such men 
as Tucker, Parsons, Hitchcock, Langdon, Mayhew, 
Stillman, Cooper, Payson, Gordon and Howard. 

THE PREACHER A MAN AND CITIZEN. 

‘* The preacher is always a man before he enters 
upon the discharge of the functions of high and holy 
office. No inherent right of manhood is necessarily 
given up by the preacher. This is equally true of 
his citizenship.” 

THE DUTIES OF THE PREACHER. 

‘‘There are four principal requisites which espe- 
cially go to make up a genuine preacher.” He must 
be a teacher, an example, a leader. and a reformer. 
In each capacity he is brought into close contact with 
great political questions. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. 
HE Salvation Army is well to the front in the 
monthly reviews. The Fortnightly and the 
Contemporary have devoted several pages to the re- 
port of the Salvation Army, and in particular to the 
SocialScheme. Mr. Arnold White writes in the Fort- 
nightly an excellent article—clearly expressed, full of 
facts ascertained at first hand and corroborated by 
the independent evidence of competent observers. 


Mr Arnold White’s Conclusions. 

Mr. White thus summarizes the conclusions at 
which he has arrived : 

1. That General Booth and his family are honest to 
the core. 

2. That they barely take enough food to keep body 
and soul together. 

8. That one and all, for the good of others, are 
working themselves almost to death. 

4. That so far from making a good thing ‘out of the 
army, they either work for nothing or for a bare 
pittance. 

5. That General Booth himself is of independent 
means, and has given thousands of pounds to the 
army ; that two of his sons-in-law have abandoned 
good positions to work in the army, and that his son 
is working for one-twentieth of his cash value. 

6. That the funds laid out by General Booth on the 
Hadleigh Colony have, on the whole, been well and 
wisely spent, with the exception of four houses, cost- 
ing in all £1,400, which should be let or sold if the 
army is to maintain its high standard of ascetic self- 
denial. 

7. That the capital laid out on the colony is intact, 
if it has not increased in value. 

8. That money is urgently needed in order to fulfill 
the original programme, and that, if supplied by the 
public, will be well spent. 

A STRAIGHT WORD TO SOME CRITICS. 

“‘In concluding this brief report there is much that 
must be left unsaid. If by wild and reckless specu- 
lation the credit of the country is shaken to the roots, 
and tens of thousands of ruined homes and mutilated 
lives are the result, pity is felt for the speculators. 
But if a man like General Booth, mainly from the 
pence of the poor of all nations, collects a revenue of 
£750,000 a year, the whole of which is subject to rigid 
audit and is laid out in good work ; if he so electrifies 
with compassion eleven thousand men and women 
that they and he live the life of self-renunciation, and 
lead hundreds of thousands in the same path; if 
he and his eleven thousand officers are on the side of 
law and order, adverse to a godless and predatory 
socialism ; if they are animated with love for their 
country, loyalty to the British flag and affection for 
the British crown, such a man is vituperated in 
English clubs and the English press in language ap- 
propriate to a sensual, dishonest, sanctimonious, ava- 
ricious and hypocritical scoundrel. 

‘*In these days people dislike humbug so emphatic- 
ally that they suspect all goodness to be humbug, and 
denounce it accordingly. If by their fruits men 


should be judged, then the Booth family, men and 
women, have conferred honor upon their country, 
although some of their methods may be repugnant to 
good taste and even to good feeling. But it is open 
to question if great revolutions in the world are 
wrought by good taste.” 

IS. THE LABORER WORTHY OF HIS HIRE? 

Mr. White mentions incidentally that the profit on 
‘* Darkest England ” was $30,000, every cent of which 
was paid into the coffers of the Army. General 
Booth draws no salary from the Army, being pro- 
vided for by a person who secures him a small income 
on the express understanding that he is not to be de- 
pendent upon its funds. Mr. Bramwell Booth is the 
highest paid officer in the Army, and he receives 
$1000 a year and house rent. Mr. White says: 

‘Tf a commercial valuation were made of his ser- 
vices, as tested by the intellectual grip and general 
capacity for vast administrative work, I am advised 
by competent judges that Mr. Bramwell Booth would 
not be overpaid if he received remuneration at the 
rate of $20,000 a year. Nothing is so cheap as good 
management, nothing is so costly as bad.” 

The article, however, must be read as a whole to 
form any conception of the actual amount of work 
that has been done under the Social Scheme. Mr. 
White is a very competent observer, he is free from 
all suspicion of theological prejudice, and it is im- 
possible to read his report without feeling that what- 
ever happens the Social Scheme must neither be 
abandoned nor curtailed. 


Balaam Once More. 


In the Contemporary Review, July, Mr. Francis 
Peek deals with the same subject. His paper is chiefly 
important because it embodies the report drawn up 
by Mr. G. Penn Gaskell, a barrister, a member of the 
London Charity Organization Society, and late secre- 
tary to the Special Committee of that Society on the 
homeless poor. He was nominated by Mr. Loch, a 
bitter enemy of the scheme, and he frankly acknowl- 
edges that he had formed an adverse opinion before 
he began his investigations. He reports on each head 
of the various departments of the social wing, and, 
on the whole, his reportis favorable. He points out 
certain faults which he consideres to exist in the 
scheme, due either to the want of experience on the 
part of those called upon suddenly to carry out so 
large a work, or to the fact that thescheme is at pres- 
ent incomplete in some of its important parts. Speak- 
ing of the officers engaged in the social work, he says 
that they are in many respects a remarkble set of 
men. Their self-denying, cheerful devotion to the work 
is beyond all praise.. They are extremely sympathetic 
in their treatment of the men, and many of them 
possess a great deal of tact. Their chief difficulty is 
their lack of previous study of social problems, but 
this difficulty, he thinks, could be remedied. 

A SATISFACTORY FINDING. 

Mr. Peek says, speaking of Mr. Gaskell’s report, 
that, notwithstanding the faults noted, it is, on the 
whole, satisfactory. ‘‘ Mr. Gaskell believes that the 
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real conversions are barely 5 per cent. Of these, 
however, he writes, and the words are most impor- 
tant as coming from so severe a critic : ‘ This conver- 
sion shows a complete triumph, which could never 
be obtained by any form of material charity ; habit- 
ual drunkards changed to sober men, wife deserters 
into devoted husbands and fathers, and men who had 
attempted suicide now living happy and contented 
lives ; all these and other equally strange transforma- 
tions I have seen in those who have been through the 
shelters.’ 

‘* When the training farm is in full work, as it will 
be soon, and the officers of the shelters and workshops 
have obtained more experience, and especially when 
the colony over the sea is ready, much greater results 
may be expected, but even the work above recorded 
fully justifies those who have contributed to this 
scheme.” 


THE POOR OF CHICAGO. 


CRIBNER’S successful series of articles on the 
poor of great cities is continued this month in 
Joseph Kirkland’s paper entitled ‘‘ Among the Poor of 
Chicago.” Mr. Kirkland seems to have had some 
difficulvy in finding the poor, or at least any typical 
class of the inevitably poverty stricken. His re- 
searches go to show that in Chicago, the center of the 
‘* Paradise of the poor,” general conditions of wretch- 
edness and squalor are pretty well confined to the iso- 
lated communities of foreigners. It is noteworthy that 
Mr. Riis and others, too, found that the separation of 
race communities in New York and elsewhere was the 
particular obstacle to thorough reform. 

There are in Chicago ‘‘ The Bad Lands” district and 
‘The Dive,” ‘‘ Niggertown,” ‘‘ Chinatown” and other 
unwholesome localities; but their existence, according 
to Mr. Kirkland, may be traced by a short route to— 
drink. In general, he finds vice rather than poverty 
in Chicago. He thinks that if aman wants his house 
and lot of ground he has but to avoid the temptation 
of liquor, and he points to the thousands and thou- 
sands of prosperous, home-owning workingmen who 
have proved this. Indeed, Mr. Kirkland’s paper often 
relapses into a homily on the drink evil, and he takes 
occasion to admire at length the magnificent structure 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which 
has 16,000 active members in Illinois. 

‘<.No one doubts but that the drink bill of Chicago 
—estimated at $1,000,000 a week, of which three- 
fourths comes from the pockets of the poor—would 
change into prosperity, practically, all the adversity 
of the unfortunate classes, just as the drink bill of 
Russia—$1,000,000 a day—would supplant famine by 
abundance. Much poverty comes from drink that 
does not come from drunkenness. A man may spend 
in drink the total profit on his earnings, the total sur- 
plus above necessary outgoes, and it may—usually 
does—amount to an insurance fund which, well in- 
vested, would form a respectable fortune during his 
prosperous years. Then, when old age, sickness or 
accident befalls, he is penniless. His poverty springs 
from drink ; no matter if he never was drunk in his 


life.” The writer calculates that a minimum of $240,- 
000 is spent by the poor of two particular squares in 
Chicago. ‘‘ Verily the savings of the rich are as noth- 
ing compared with the wastings of the poor. Beer is 
the alleviation and perpetuation of poverty.” 

Of the particular Chicago institutions which assist 
that fluid in the “alleviation” of poverty without 
having the further effect, Mr. Kirkland pays most 
attention to Hull House, which he compares to Toyn- 
bee Hall. An initial difference is that the former is 
under the almost exclusive management of women. 
It has accomplished great good by its college extension 
department. ‘If people in the humble classes of its 
visitors learn there to live good, clean, temperate 
lives, itis through the demonstration of the enduring 
beauty and gayety of such a life as contrasted with 
the lurid and fleeting joys of the other. Hull House 
parlors, classrooms, gymnasium, library, etc., are the 
rivals of the swarming grog-shops.” - 


THE CAUSE OF THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 

R. W. C. EDGAR, editor of the North Western 
Miller, who had in charge the distribution of 

the Missouri's relief cargo among the Russian suffer- 
ers, contributes to the July Foruma most convincing 
article on the ‘‘ Cause of the Famine.” The unfavor- 
able weather of 1891, to which the famine is usually 
ascribed, is regarded by Mr. Edgar as only incident 
to the real cause, which he finds in Russia’s land sys- 
tem. Mr. Edgar says: ‘‘ The longer the investiga- 
tion into the causes of the famine is continued, the 
firmer grows the impression that fundamentally the 
system of communal ownership of land is responsible 
for the situation. The mir (a community of Russian 
peasants in which the land is divided into lots and 
held in common) has simply exhausted itself, and the 
thirty years wnich have elapsed since the emancipa- 





tion of the serfs have been more than stfficient to 


demonstrate that the entire foundation upon which 
Russian agriculture is based is radically weak, and 
that the practical result of holding land in common, 
at least in Russia, is a complete and utter failure. 
The present famine, wide-spread and terrible in its 
effects, is an ominous object-lesson, proving beyond 
doubt that the theory of communal land-ownership 
will not bear the test of practical experience. It has 
taken thirty years to solve this problem in Russia, 
and hunger is its answer. The peasant will not in- 
telligently and adequately cultivate land which may 
pass from his possession into the hands of others after 
one, two, or at the best a few seasons. On the con- 
trary, he works it for what it will immediately yield, 
caring little for its future condition, for he does not 
know how soon the mir may allot it to another. 

‘*Tt is common in Russia to refer to the present 
condition of the peasant as temporary, the result of a 
bad harvest, and to express the belief that with favor- 
able weather this year he may recover himself. To 
one who sees the peasants as they now are, it is diffi- 
cult to discover anything in their state upon which to 
base any hope of its speedy amelioration. The present 
famine is the climax of several predecessors, gradu- 
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ally increasing in intensity and extent until the worst 
has been reached. There must be partial famines in 
Russia every year, and this one would have passed as 
usual had it not been that it marked the very limit of 
human endurance beyond which was death. The ex- 
port of grain from Russia does not mean the export 
of a surplus, but the parting with food needed to sus- 
tain life. The gradual impoverishment of the peasant 
has been going on for thirty years, and the end has 
been reached. Poverty can go no farther, for death 
must ensue unless relief is afforded., As to the next 
crop, what with lack of seed wheat, dearth and weak- 
ness of horses and the prevalence of typhus, scurvy 
and small-pox among the workers themselves, enfee- 
bled as they are by a year of hunger, the prospect for 
a large crop is extremely doubtful, at least in the 
eighteen districts affected by the famine. If the 
peasants in these sections can grow enough grain to 
keep them from starving, they will do well indeed. 
The limit of exportation from the actual means of 
existence instead of an exportable surplus has been 
reached and passed. The authorities certainly will not 
allow a repetition of last year’s blunders, and unless 
all signs fail Russia must, temporarily, at least, retire 
from her artificial position as an exporter of grain, 
and turn the products of her fields into her depleted 
storehouses. She must give her peasants another 
start and allow them to accumulate a village reserve. 
As far as one can judge, this policy seems in line with 
that of the government.” 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS IN RUSSIA. 


OULTNEY BIGELOW presents avery wretched 
state of affairs in his description of ‘‘ The Czar’s 
Western Frontier,” in the July Harper’s. In the 
western strip, some 300 miles wide, of the Russian 
Empire—a territory which contains pretty much all 
of the civilization Alexander’s country can boast— 
Mr. Bigelow avers that a series of religious perse- 
cutions is alienating from the Czar’s government 
the most intelligent and powerful of his subjects, 
and those whose geographical position would give 
them additional importance in the event of a Euro- 
pean cataclysm. 

Beginning at the southern extremity of Western 
Russia, Mr. Bigelow gives his personal experience 
with the sect of the Skoptzi, who are afraid to vent- 
ure across the Roumanian frontier into their native 
Russia, because of the active persecution they receive 
at the hands of the police and the priests of the Or- 
thodox Church. This somewhat curious sect is de- 
scribed as follows by a ‘‘ well-informed” friend of 
the writer’s : 

‘« Their private life is, so far as we know, exemplary. 
They do not smoke nor drink. They avoid stimulants 
of every kind. . Their life is guided wholly by Bible 
teaching, and they reject all the forms and mum- 
merie. of the Orthodox Russian Church. They avoid 
temptation of every kind. They are charged with 
seeking fanatically the destruction of the human 
race; but that is absurd. So far as I know, they 


marry, live respectably, and carry out their ascetic 
views after the birth of one or two children. They 
resemble ‘ Quakers’ in being ascetic and opposed to 
war. Both of these doctrines make them odious to 
the Russian police, who harass them in every manner 
that cupidity and brutality can suggest.” 

North of the territory of this sect are the Stundists, 
who are, generally speaking, the ‘‘ Puritans” of Rus- 
sia. Mr. Bigelow accounts for the rise of this re- 
ligious and social movement by the influence of the 
thrifty, sober German Bauer on the wretched Russian 
peasant, who has emulated the Teutonic industry and 
steadiness, much to the disgust of the priests. ‘It is 
acrime in Russia for a Protestant to reac the Bible 
to an Orthodox; it is a crime for a Russian to give up 
being Orthodox. It is even a crime for a Protestant 
congregation to allow an Orthodox Russian to be pres- 
ent. When I left Russia in the fall of 1891 eighty 
Protestant clergymen were under sentence of Siberia, 
having been declared parties to the crime of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

“Twenty years ago there were known to be about 
1,000 Stundists in all Russia. To-day there are prob- 
ably 250,000. They are a vital Christian force, and 
are doing vastly more to revolutionize Russia than 
the Nihilists. They are spreading popular education 
among the class that needs it most, and are starting 
inquiry in the minds of people whose fathers never 
questioned the divinity of the Czar.” For a long time 
the industry and tax-paying abilities of the Stundists 
gave them immunity, but the Orthodox Church has 
come down upon them, and, according to Mr. Bigelow, 
nothing is open to them but the pestilential mines of 
Siberia. . 

North of the Stundist center is Poland, still groan- 
ing under the persecutions and indignities of an in- 
ferior race, and next come the Baltic Provinces, half 
Slav and half Teutonic, containing the greater part 
of the commercial ability and resources of Russia. 
These people are Lutherans, but the Czar is trying, 
by boycotting their language, to Russianize them 
into Orthodoxy. ‘‘They are next door to Ger- 
many ; they have been loyal subjects in the past, but 
the time is coming when we may find them uniting 
in prayer with the Poles for deliverance, and not very 
particular as to the quarter from which they expect 
this deliverance to come.” ; 

Protestant Finland, which ends on the north the 
western frontier of Russia, is, like her more southern 
neighbors, in fear and trembling of the Czar and his 
fanatical Russifying. But when one says the Czar 
does this and that, it must be considered an imper- 
sonal statement. Mr. Bigelow begins his severe paper 
with the assurances he had from a near relative of the 
Czar that Alexander is, as our candidates say, ‘in 
the hands of his friends.” This prince describes the 
autocrat as aman full of mildness and charity, who 
is only happy when surrounded by his family, who is 
too fat to work, and who knows nothing of the suffer- 
ings of Russia except what his ministers choose to 
report. 
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SIGNOR CRISPI ON ITALY’S FINANCIAL 
CONDITION. 


N the July North American Review, ex-Prime 
Minister Crispi declares most emphatically that 
the excessive increase in taxation and general finan- 
cial disorder in Italy is not caused by the adher- 
ence of that government to the Triple Alliance. Not 
a single new tax, he asserts, has been decreed by the 
Italian Parliament since 1882, when the alliance with 
Germany and Austria was first arranged. Signor 
Crispi seeks to show, furthermore, that the Triple 
Alliance is in no way responsible for Italy’s arma- 
ment, which he regards as hardly sufficient for the 
defense of the nation. He shows that Italy is even 
less armed in proportion to population than Switzer- 
land, and can mobilize scarcely one-fifth of the num- 
ber of soldiers that the three powers on her frontier 
can place in the field. He says: ‘‘ Even if Italy freed 
herself from the ties uniting her with the two neigh- 
boring empires, she would still be obliged to main- 
tain an army and navy. I may add that this army 
and navy ought to be more powerful, if Italy intended 
to exist independently of all international arrange- 
ments. I cannot advise isolation for my country 
under the existing conditions of Europe. Some posi- 
tion must be taken in the Old World. Even if Italy 
wanted to be left alone, she would have to be prepared 
for eventualities ; she must needs be strong enough 
to send two armies to the Alpine frontiers to oppose, 
if necessary, any probable enemy, and two fleets on 
her seas to protect her shores. Neutrality would be 
impossible in case of war—which seems inevitable— 
and it would, even if it were possible, have to be 
guarded. Belgium and Switzerland, being cognizant 
of this necessity, have not only reorganized their 
military strength, but have also voted many millions 
of francs for necessary fortifications.” 

The method of distributing taxation which obtains 
in Italy is the cause to which Signor Crispi ascribes 
the government’s present difficulty in raising sufficient 
revenue to cover expenditures. ‘‘ The deficits orig- 
inate more from the diminution of receipts than from 
the increase of expenses. The idea of popular finan- 
ciering obtained prevalence in 1878, and the Ministers 
undertook to change some of the taxes. This change 
was badly conceived, and badly carried out, so that 
its effects were greatly injurious to the treasury of 
the State. The taxon flour was abolished by the law 
of 1879, that on the other cereals in 1880. This was 
followed, in 1885 and 1886, by the reduction of the 
price of salt and the suppression of the war-tithes or 
land-tax. These laws withdrew from the treasury an 
income of 148,000,000, which would, by natural in- 
crease, now amount to more than 160,000,000. It is 
true that, as an offset to the reduced or abolished 
taxes, others were decreed (especially on luxuries), but 
they did not answer the purpose. The income de- 
rived from them does not equal the former receipts, 
nor is it as constant.” But the present financial dis- 
order is regarded by the ex-Prime Minister as only 
temporary. He shows that Italy is continually im- 
proving both morally and economically, and that its 
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wealth is by no means exhausted. She has now 
nearly 10,000 miles of railways, and the number of 
her ocean steamers has increased from 80 in 1861 to 
290 at the present time. Her production of cereals 
reached 275,000,000 bushels in 1890. Wages are ad- 
vancing and permanent emigration decreasing. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM IN SWEDEN. 


R. G. F. EGIDIUS contributed to a recent 

number of De Gids (Amsterdam) an interest- 

ing article on the ‘‘Gothenburg system,” by means 

of which Sweden and Norway have, since 1865, been 
endeavoring to grapple with the drink traffic. 
WHAT IS THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM? 

The Gothenburg system has nothing to do with 
total abstinence, as we in the United States under- 
stand it; beer and ale being only indirectly touched 
upon in the regulations regarding the sale of liquor. 
In fact, it was not beer that gave rise to the deplorable 
state of things which called forth the beginning of the 
temperance movement about 1830. The old Scandi- 
navians were famous for their horns of mead and ale, 
but drink did not become the national curse it has 
since been until the introduction of corn-brandy dur- 
ing the fifteenth century. 

BREAD OR BRANDY? 

The art of distilling spirits from rye appears to 
have. been introduced from Russia, where (as a Swed- 
ish chronicle of 1500 puts it) ‘‘ they understand how to 
drink brandy as a cow does cold water.” It spread 
till every farmhouse had its still, and the consump- 
tion of rye for distilling frequently made itself felt in 
scarcity of bread. Laws and proclamations were 
directed against the evil—but most of them were 
merely temporary, issued in a year of scanty harvest, 
and withdrawn the next—and in no case did much 
good. Various systems of State control were tried, 
with little or no result ; and at the end of the last 
century the manufacturer was freed from all restric- 
tions. In 18380 the annual consumption of alcohol of 
the Swedish population was fifty-four litres per head 
and in Norway sixteen. 

Total abstinence societies were formed in or about 
1830, after the model of one started in 1826 at Boston, 
and sounded a note of alarm which started public 
opinion into activity. Agents were sent into the 
remotest districts—lectures were delivered, meetings 
held, and literature distributed all over the country. 
The societies received the hearty support of scientific 
men, and especially the principal physicians of the 
day. 





VIRTUE BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


Norway went strongly for prohibitive legislation. 
Bills which made drunkenness a criminal offense, 
punishable, on a second conviction, with three years’ 
imprisonment, were thrown out by the Storthing in 
1833 and 1886. A proposal to render all manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drink illegal passed both Cham- 
bers in 1842, but was vetoed by King Oscar I. The 
Swedes, however, thought a more cautious procedure 
advisable. They first introduced a licensing law in 
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1855, which allowed brandy to be made only in State- 
controlled factories, and during seven months of the 
year, from October to April. No quantity under 15 
kannor (equal about 40 litres) might be sold without 
a special license, and all existing taverns and spirit 
shops, except those whose owners could show a pat- 
ent, or prove an expressly granted privilege, were to 
be closed. No more such patents or privileges were 
to be granted, but if the municipality saw fit to issue 
more licenses they should be disposed of at public 
auction for a period not exceeding three years. This 
last procedure might be dispensed with, however, if 
a company could be formed in any town to take over 
the whole of the licenses in that town. A later law 
added the condition that this may only be done by 
companies which make no gain out of the transac- 
tion, and pledge themselves to hand over the net 
profits for purposes of public usefulness. 
WHAT WAS THE RESULT? 

in the country districts the effect was unmistaka- 
ble. All the small stills, and a large number of the 
smaller drink shops, speedily disappeared. Nothing 
gives a clearer idea of the progress of moral reform 
in the rural parts of Sweden than the fact that, 
whereas, previous to 1855 every town, and even every 
hut, was virtually a tavern, in 1856 only 625 licenses 
were issued for the whole number of country par- 
ishes. Four hundred and forty-one of these rested 
on old privileges—continued during the lifetime of 
the present owner—and 132 were granted for one 
year only. Matters were, for various reasons, less 
satisfactory in the towns. The town dwellers, 12 per 
cent. of the whole population of Sweden, had 1,912 
public houses, or more than three times as many as 
the rest of the kingdom put together! Gothenburg, 
the second city in Sweden, with a population of 
35,000, had sixty-five public houses and seventy-two 
shops licensed to retail spirits in small quantities. 
Various causes combined to render the law of 1855 
more or less a dead letter, but in 1863 a commission 
was appointed to inquire into the causes and extent 
of pauperism in the city. This commission in 1865 
issued a report in which—while enlarging on drink as 
a great cause of poverty—it was proposed to transfer 
all retail trade in spirits to a society constituted on a 
philanthropic basis. This society, which came into 
being October 1, 1865, under the name of the ‘* Goth- 
enburg Liquor Sale Company ”(Goteborgs Utskank- 
nings Aktiebolag), is the mother of the so-called Goth- 
enburg system. The society had, by 1880, acquired 
sixty-one licenses in Gothenburg and the suburb of 
Majorna; and of these (though the population had 
nearly doubled since 1865) only thirty-nine were in 
use, of which twenty-three were public houses prop- 
erly so-called, the rest clubs, restaurants, etc. More- 
over, since 1874 the society has also acquired the 
rights of the small retail shopkeepers, and so does 
away with the principal cause of their first apparent 
failure. 

HOW DOES THE SOCIETY MANAGE ITS HOUSES? 

Mr. Egidius gives at full length the agreement 

which every publican employed by the society ‘is 


obliged to sign. We give a few of its principal pro- 
visions : 

The seller can make no profit on wine or spirits, 
which are obtained from the society and sold at cost 
price. 

Tea, coffee, chocolate, ‘‘ brewed and carbonic acid 
beverages” (N. B.—beer is regarded as a temperance 
drink), as well as cooked food, both hot and cold, to be 
on sale in every such house. The lessee sells these on 
his own account and can make his profit on them. 

No strong drink to be sold to persons under eight- 
een or already intoxicated. 

All wines and spirits to be paid for in ready money. 

All goods sold on behalf of the society to be de- 
livered to customers in exactly the same state as they 
are received—i. e., pure and unadulterated. 

No musical entertainments to take place in the 
house without special arrangement with the directors, 
and no strangers admitted to lodge. 

A tariff of prices to be hung up in a conspicuous 
place. The landlord has power to eject any customer 
who makes a disturbance or is guilty of a breach of 
the peace. 

The profits have been handed over by the society 
for ‘“‘ purposes of public utility,” of which an inter- 
esting table is given. Educational institutions, school 
buildings, libraries, technical schools, etc., have re- 
ceived by far the greater part. 


THE FUTURE OF NEW GUINEA. 
R. H. O. FORBES has an interesting article in 
Blackwood’s for July in reply to the paper Mr. 
Musgrave recently published concerning the possi- 
bility of utilizing New Guinea as a field for white 
colonization. Mr. Forbes, who has had excellent 
opportunities for studying the question on the spot, 
is quite certain that New Guinea can never be col- 
onized by white people. 

He says: ‘As a land chiefly of swamp and preci- 
pices, and notoriously unhealthy, New Guinea pre- 
sents no attractions to the vigorous and energetic 
laborer who can hold his own with success in the 
battle elsewhere.” 

It offers few remunerative natural resources which 
do not require the settler’s close personal supervision. 
The Papuans, also, are very reluctant to work more 
than two days a week. Still Mr. Forbes thinks that a 
good deal can be done to make the colony a flourishing 
and progressive native state. He would import a cer- 
tain number of cross-bred Malay Papuans, and intro- 
duce rice and the plantation of india rubber trees. He 
sounds a note of alarm as to the approaching disap- 
pearance of gutta percha from the markets of the 
world. F 

‘*In Borneo alone some five and a quarter millions 
of trees are yearly destroyed by the natives in pro- 
curing this product. In little over the period neces- 
sary for a Palaquium tree to reach maturity, their 
destruction has approached the verge of extinction. 
It requires no extraordinary foresight to predict the 
early total failure of this product which is indis- 
pensable in many manufactures, industries and arts, 
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and for which there is no known substitute. The 
Netherlands government has already begun to propa- 
gate and preserve for science and civilization those 
precious denizens of her eastern forests to which they 
are mostly confined. If the rate of destruction con- 
tinues to proceed as fast as in the last quarter of a 
century, gutta-percha will have disappeared from her 
bazaars before the trees now being cultivated are fit 
to be tapped. Since these trees, as I have said, take 
thirty years to attain maturity, it is evident that few 
private capitalists or planters can afford to let their 
money lie dormant so long. It is clearly an industry 
for governments to undertake, and in which they 
would have all the advantages of monopolists. Thirty 
years is a very short space in the life.of a country, 
and especially of a colony whose development to be 
successful must proceed slowly.” 

It is impossible to make the Papuans work by forced 
labor. They would only disappear into the interior: 
‘‘ This would be the first knell of their extermination 
—the most fatal calamity that could befall the pos- 
session, for their loss could never be fitly supplied by 
any exotic race. To the prosperity of British New 
Guinea is absolutely essential a friendly increasing 
Papuan population.” 

As a substitute for forced labor he would introduce 
the cultivation of rice and other cereals: ‘‘ When 
once these cereals have become permanently added to 
their yearly harvests, one of the greatest strides to- 
ward the civilization of New Guinea will have been 
accomplished, And if a fair exchange were given in 
tobacco, salt, matches (their current coin), and in 
those needs and necessities that civilization must by 
degrees create, for all their surplus stock brought to 
the coast, the instinct of commerce would speedily 
become developed.” - 

He thinks that New Guinea presents an opportunity 
for ‘“‘the commencement of a noble possession, in 
which our dusky fellow-subjects may not become 
extinct when brought into contact with their pale 
brethren (as is so often declared to be a necessary con- 
sequence), but may advance to some high degree of 
their civilization ; a possession worthy of the experi- 
ence accumulated in the long centuries of colonizing 
efforts of the many countries that have essayed the 
task, and worthy of the philanthropy, magnanimity, 
and justice of the century, and of the reign which 
has witnessed its birth, and of the ancient Crown of 
which it is the latest dependency.” 





In the Newbery House Magazine for July there is 
a good account of the growth of casual wards in 
Paris. The article is chiefly devoted to a description 
of the charitable casual wards, although incidentally 
it mentions that the municipality has founded a mu- 
nicipal refuge on a much more lavish scale than any- 
thing that is provided for by the charitable wards. 
The municipal refuges have elaborate kitchens at- 
tached, and every casual has a really good meal pro- 
vided for him of rich stew, quite as palatable and 
nourishing as the most vigorous could require. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

¢¢ -7*HERE is no other city inthe Union,” says Mr. 

Frederick H. Hackett in the Californian 
Magazine for July, ‘‘ that contributes more liberally to 
the support of the Free Public School System, in which 
all true American citizens feel a pardonable pride, 
than San Francisco. The standard of scholarship is 
higher here than it is in the East, and teachers re- 
ceive better salaries. The highest average salary is 
paid to teachers, at the greatest cost to her pupil. 
The maximum, annual salary of primary school 
teachers in San Francisco is nine hundred and sixty 
dollars; in New York, nine hundred dollars, and in 
Boston, eight hundred and sixteen dollars. The total 
expenditure per pupil, in average daily attendance, is 
twenty-nine dollars and thirty-two cents, in San 
Francisco ; twenty-eight dollars and seventy cents, in 
Chicago; twenty-eight dollars and twenty-three 
cents, in Boston, and thirteen dollars and seventy- 
four cents — the lowest —in Philadelphia. 

‘In scholarship and general professional ability, 
the San Francisco teachers are fully equal to their as- 
sociates in the East, but the political system, under 
which they are appointed by partisan and oftentimes 
unscrupulous Boards of Education, is detrimental to 
the Department of Education. 

‘‘For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, the total 
receipts of the San Francisco School Department 
were one million and fifty-three thousand six hun- 
dred and nine dollars and seventy-nine cents, of 
which sum five hundred and seventy-six thousand 
seven hundred :and sixty-six dollars and forty-seven 
cents came from the State, and four hundred and 
seventy thousand three hundred and forty-nine dol- 
lars and thirty-nine cents from the city. 

‘“*The sum expended in payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries was seven hundred and seventy thousand five 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and eighty-nine 
cents; of janitors’ salaries, forty-seven thousand 
three hundred and fifty-two dollars and eighty-five 
cents ; of shop salaries, seven thousand nine hundred. 
and two dollars and sixty-five cents; and of office 
salaries six thousand six hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars. There were in the employ of the Public 
School Department, last August, seventy-four princi- 
pals, twenty-four vice-principals and seven hundred 
and eighty-one assistants, making a total of eight 
hundred and seventy-nine teachers. The schools 
have an average daily attendance of thirty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nine, and a total enrollment 
of forty-three thousand six hundred and twenty-six 
pupils. The school census, children, between the 
ages of five and seventeen years, numbered last year, 
sixty-two thousand four hundred and fifty-six. There 
were seventy-three schools and the property of the 
department was valued at four million seven hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand, four hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars. : 

«Seventy-seven buildings were occupied as schools, 
of which number ten were rented and the remaining 
sixty-seven (six brick and sixty-one wooden) owned. 
by the department.” 
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M. DE BLOWITZ. 


JOURNALISTS OF TO-DAY. 


HE series of ‘‘ Journalists of To-day,” in Search 
Light this month, is very varied, including M. 

de Blowitz, the prince of interviewers and the inter- 
viewer of princes, Mr. Lucy (‘‘ Toby, M. P.”), Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Heraid, Mr. 
Lesage, of the London Daily Telegraph, Paul de 
Cassagnac, the dueling journalist, and Mrs. Comyns, 
the editor of the Feathered World. Mrs. Comyns is 
a widow whose husband started the Feathered World 
eighteen months before he died. She conducted the 
editorship of the paper,.and raised its circulation 
from 12,000 to 20,000 weekly. She is the daughter of 
an Anglo-Indian officer, and the niece of Mrs. Faw- 
cett. She began life as a typewriter in Chancery 
Lane. She is now thirty-one years old, and is the only 
woman in the United Kingdom who is proprietor, 
editor and manager of a newspaper. Of Paul de Cas- 
sagnac it is said that he spends an hour or two every 
day fencing in order to keep up his skill with the 
weapon with which he has fought no fewer than 
forty duels. He spends all night at the office of his 
paper, and although he only writes the leader, every 
proof, including that of the advertisements, is read 
over and corrected by him before it goes to press. 
Mr. Lesage, of the Daily Telegraph, began his jour- 
nalistic career on the Western Morning News. He 
has been over thirty years on the Daily Telegraph. 
It is said that Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of the New 
York Herald, has an income of £100,000 a year. His 
chief pleasure is yachting, and his hobby is coaching. 
Every day he receives copies of the different editions 
of his paper, with every item marked with the name 
of the writer in blue and the name of the editor in 
red. M. de Blowitz is said to glance through every 
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French journal, and every Italian, German and Rus- 
sian newspaper each day. The only English news- 
paper he ever looks at is the Times. Of ‘‘Toby, M. 
P.,” we are told that he looks an ideal journalist. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
An Unfriendly Criticism. 


N R. EDWARD DELILLE, in the Nineteenth 

Century for July, devotes an article to an esti- 
mate of the American newspaper press, which he 
does not love. He has little to say of it except that 
whichisevil. He begins with the New York Herald, 
and describes it in detail, and then passes on to deal 
with the World, the Sunand other papers. Of the World , 
he says: ‘It has solved the problem, which appeared 
insoluble before, of being more tawdry, more coarse, 
more vulgar, more provincial and foolish than all its 
New York compeers.” 

And his opinion of American journals as a class is 
not much higher. ‘‘ Out of the thousands and thou- 
sands of journals published daily and weekly in the 
States, the great majority present no essentially char- 
acteristic feature. The Herald-World-Sun-Times type 
described above is what might be called the type of 
the American newspaper proper; dealing mainly in 
news, universal, national and local, with a supera- 
bundance of mere reporting, whilst editorial state- 
ment or comment is reduced to the utmost briefness 
of ‘ pars’ or ‘ personalities.’ ” 

Of the American dailies he has only praise for the 
Tribune. The only two papers which he recognizes 
as at all literary are the Nation and the Critic. The 
Nation, he says, is ‘‘ rather heavy, perhaps, in tone and 
colorless as to contents ; but dignified, sound and 
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packed closely with the expression of varied thought 
and culture.” 

For the Sunday: papers he has nothing but scorn 
and contempt. He goes on: ‘ The original tendency 
of these weeklies was toward something fondly imag- 
ined in the States to be literature. The ultimate 
result is simply a sort of medley or miscellany, a 
hodge-podge of rubbish raked up from every heap. 
A fondness for crude pictorial presentments is under- 
stood to be one of the marks of an undeveloped civil- 
ization. Are the Americans of this fin de siécle sink- 
ing to the level of Bosjesmen or Maoris? One might 
suppose so on glancing at the columns of the Morning 
Journal or those of the Recorder, that most enterpris- 
ing New York daily of recent foundation. Really, 
cuts such as those of the World, Recorder and Morn- 
ing Journal must be seen to be believed in. Descrip- 
tion could but faintly suggest their horrors. 

‘‘ A word of particular praise must be uttered re- 
garding some of the illustrated weeklies. Harper's 
Weekly, though rather insipid, is decent, almost dig- 
nified. Frank Leslie’s Weekiy is vulgar, and conse- 
quently pre-eminently successful. The colored comics, 
Puck and Judge, are of more recent foundation. There 
is about these newcomers a touch of German humor 
not unwelcome ; for the experience and reflection of a 
lifetime tend to convince one that of all national 
humors the American variety is most to be dreaded. 

“Distinctly the States are not as yet a literary 
nation. One of the most noticeable features in the 
wilderness of printed matter which crops up daily 
throughout the country is the absence of anything 
like literary thought or writing. To the best of my be- 
lief there has never been in America any greatly in- 
fiuential and representative literary organ. 

‘‘In the matter of editorial authority and tone the 
American press might with all benefit sit long and 
humbly at the feet of the English or even the French. 
Barring a very few exceptions, in the whole American 
press there is no editorial writing at all. 

‘“‘The American press is not artistic, not literary, 
not didactic, not even political, save jn the sense of 
partisanship according to personal interest. If it may 
justly be qualified as national, then nothing remains 
but to present one’s compliments of condolence to the 
nation. As for its more particular tendencies and 
characteristics, it is restless, feverish, mutable, unset- 
tled, unbalanced, and unformed.” 





Mr. MONTAGUE WILLIAMS, Q.C., is contributing a 
series of sketches, entitled ‘‘Round London,” to 
Household Words. Some of the sketches are imag- 
inative, but the seventh, which appears in the June 
number, gives an account of the charitable relief 
which he organized at Worship street. He describes 
it under the title of ‘‘ My Depét.” With thee d of 
this fund he was able to help over 400 families. He 
gives some extracts from the diary which he kept for 
the purpose of showing that a terrible amount of 
poverty exists, and that a great deal can be done 
toward meeting it by private enterprise. 
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OUR LITERARY INDEPENDENCE. 


R. BRANDER MATHEWS occupies his de- 
partment in the July Cosmopolitan with an 
essay under the title ‘‘ The Literary Independence of 
the United States.” His review of our national lit- 
erary career shows that when we had long cast off all 
political dependence on England, when our commerce 
and business and professions were solely our own, it 
was undeniable that from a literary point of view we 
were still a British colony. While not prepared to 
agree with Sir Henry Maine that our neglect to give 
copyright to foreign authors had condemned us to a 
‘‘literary servitude unparalleled in the history of 
thought,” Mr. Mathews is inclined to give some 
weight to the cause Sir Henry adduced. 

Cooper is generally thought of as the first American 
novelist, but his first story, ‘‘ Precaution,” was entirely 
English and even professed to be by an English au- 
thor. But when Hawthorne and Poe followed him, 
when ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written, a change 
had come, and now we have “ Huckleberry Finn,” 
‘“‘The Rise of Silas Lapham,” ‘‘ The Hoosier School- 
master ” and other unmistakable evidences of our lit- 
erary autonomy. 

‘That this is an enormous gain is obvious enough. 
American authors are now writing for their fellow- 
countrymen and about their fellow-countrymen. If, 
as Matthew Arnold declared, ‘the end and aim of all 
literature is, if one considers it attentively, nothing 
but that—a criticism of life,’ then the literature 
likely to be the most useful, most invigorating and 
most satisfactory to Americans should be a criticism 
of life in America. Whether or not the spirit of 
colonialism still survives in these United States suf- 
ficiently to make the majority of readers here prefer 
books of British authorship is a question hardly worth 
asking, it seems to me, although there are some, both 
in London and in New York who would answer it in 
the affirmative.” 

As to the working of the recent Copyright act, Mr. 
Mathews says: ‘‘ As soon as all books had to be paid 
for by the publisher, the book of native authorship 
had its natural preference ; and now the inferior and 
doubtful books of foreign authorship are ceasing to 
be reprinted here. This is a tendency which will th- 
crease with time, since every nation ought to be able 
to supply its own second-rate books, and to borrow 
from abroad only the best that the foreigner has to 
offer it.” 

Mr. Mathews attempts to show the remarkable 
decrease in the reprinting of English books here, and 
the even more than corresponding increase in the 
publishing of American books, by examining the pub- 
lishing lists of two great houses, Messrs. Harper & 
Bros. and Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Throwing out, 
for obvious reasons, all text books and new editions, 
he finds that Messrs. Harper & Bros. issued in 1861 
twenty-four books, of which but seven were of Amer- 
ican authorship. Out of fifty-seven books on the list 
of 1871, twenty were by American writers; in 1881, 
only twenty-six out of ninety-eight bore the name of 
an American author. But, in 1891, the seventy-six 
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books published by this house contained forty-one of 
American authorship, and but twenty-seven of Brit- 
ish, while eight were translations. Without going 
over the figures in the case of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., the results of Mr. Mathews’ researches 
are that in 1861 they published about as many books 
of British authorship as of American ; while, in 1891, 
the firm sent forth ten times asmany American books 
as it did British. 


THOMAS HARDY AND HIS NOVELS. 


R. WILLIAM SHARP, in the July Forum, 
speaks a word of praise for a writer who is at 
present attracting wide attention—Thomas Hardy. 

Mr. Hardy, the writer tells us, was born in Dorset 
in 1840, and began life as an architect. He did little 
in the line of literature until he was thirty years old, 
when he decided to try his hand at novel writing. 
The result of this determination was the novel ‘ Des- 
perate Remedies,” a book which, Mr. Sharp thinks, 
has never received its due meed of praise. This was 
followed by ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” and that 
immensely popular story with the catchy title, ‘‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” Following this appeared 
aseries of novels, among which were ‘“‘ The Return 
of the Natives” and ‘‘ The Woodlanders.” These Mr. 
Sharp accounts two of the author’s three master- 
pieces. 

The third is, of course, ‘‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes;” a romance which ‘‘ has the power, the inten- 
sity, the fnevitableness and, above all, the warm 
humanity of the great dramas, ancient and modern,” 
which contains scenes ‘‘ which one cannot but believe 
will represent the high-water mark of our later Vic- 
torian fiction, episodes which must surely touch the 
hearts and influence the minds of those who come 
after us almost as profoundly as they do our own.” 

In comparison with Hardy’s realism the writer 
finds Howells ‘“‘thin” and Henry James “ superfi- 
cial.” This robust realism has stood in the way of 
Hardy’s popularity. People ‘dislike him as crudely 
natural, even as they dislike the strong smell of the 
earth.” He is the most masculine of modern writers ; 
he ‘‘is masculine almost to a fault.” 

The prevailing note in Mr. Hardy’s work is sadness. 
“Yet to speak of him as a pessimistic writer would 
be misleading, because inadequate. He does not 
preach pessimism, for he has the saving grace of 
having no ism to support or exemplify. He is toler- 
ant and patient, seeing at once the good and the 
weakness in all. Characteristically enough, it is sel- 
dom that he directly writes in a strain of sadness. It 
is only now and then that he reveals his intimate 
sense of the insoluble mystery of existence.” 

Mr. Sharp’s praise of his author is high ; time must 
decide if it be altogether just ; but does he add to the 
fame of Hardy or to his own reputation as a discern- 
ing critic when he makes the statement that ‘‘ Gabriel 
Oak and Bathsheba Eondene are now as familiar 
names in our ears as those of almost any personages 
in Scott, Thackeray or Dickens ?” 


MR. CARLYLE’S ADVICE TO A YOUNG 
AUTHORESS. 


HERE is a very pleasant paper by Blanche Atkin- 
son in Good Words for July entitled, ‘‘ My Four 
Letters from Mr. Carlyle.” Miss Atkinson as a school 
girl worshipped Carlyle. She wrote to him first for 
his autograph, then when she was a little older she 
wrote him again to ask where to find the original of 
a poem which he quoted in his Rectorial address, and, 
presuming on his kindness in replying to her second 
inquiry, she wrote six months after his wife’s death to 
ask what she should do as to continuing the writing 
of a novel upon which she was engaged. He wrote 
back as follows: ‘In my great darkness as to the 
fair young Blanche’s affairs, how can I advise? I will 
say only: A young lady’s chief duty and outlook 
is not to write novels (especially not while she is 
‘ignorant of the world,’ and not even perhaps when 
she knows it too well !)}—but, by-and-by, to be queen 
of a household and to manage it queenlike and 
womanlike. Let her turn her whole faculty and 
industry in that direction ; shove her own novel well 
aside for a good while, or for ever; and be shy even 
of reading novels. If she do read, let it be good and 
wise books (more and more exclusively those) which 
not one in ten thousand of the kind called ‘novels’ 
nowis.” 

She cried, and then replied in a warm and earnest 
protest against the idea that a girl’s only outlet was 
to be toward marriage, and that to be ‘‘ queen of a 
household” was not, and never could be, her chief 
desire in life. Carlyle was pleased with her letter, and 
replied in kindly wise as follows : 


‘¢ CHELESA, November 1, 1866. 

‘* T like this second letter better than the former, bet- 
ter news forme that you are faithfully teaching your 
good aunt’s school than writing novels. And, further- 
more, I seein you aspurt of proper maidenly pride, 
which is much to my mind. ‘ Quit the noble pride of 
thy heart never !’ (says Richter to one who had grown 
nobly old uwn-married). Not necessary to be married ; 
but it is necessary to live wisely and with dignity, to 
be true and useful, and to work well while it is called 
to-day ! 

‘*In sum, therefore: Be a good, diligent, and pru- 
dent girl; summon up your own best judgment ; 
vigilantly exercise it, ‘eyes well open, lips oftenest 
well shut ;’ it is your own judgment alone, and no 
other person’s, that can wisely guide your steps, 
wisely select your objects, and your methods toward 
them. I say, exercise it, with pious fidelity ; and 
loyally do, in a courageous yet modest manner, with- 
out loitering, what it audibly bids you; it will, on 
such terms (not on others) really and daily improve 
upon you, and become more luminous and trust- 
worthy. 

‘* Married or not married, surely it is always fit and 
comely that a woman do know domesticities to the 
bottom? One expects to find it of her, when need 
comes; as of a man, that he can resist when in- 
sulted. 
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‘‘Nor do I forbid you literature, if there absolutely 
be no better aim. But in that case, first prepare for 
it: read, study, reflect; inquire far and near (perhaps 
in various ages, in various countries or languages); 
become acquainted with the great souls that have 
been—see if you have anything to add which is dis- 
tinctly in their spirit; and if yes, do so. 

** And now let us be silent, dear Blance—for that is 
best, on both sides—and never doubt but I do wish 
you well, and feel obliged by your regard of me. In 
token of which fact, here is the shadow of my old 
face, come as if to assure you of it. Farewell; and 
may a good genius guide you.” 

Afterward Blanche made a pilgrimage to Chelsea 
to see him, and was permitted to visit his house and 
spend an hour with his niece. 

‘* Presently we heard footsteps on the stairs. ‘Mr. 
Carlyle is going out,’ said Miss Welch. ‘He knows 
you are here, and that you wanted to see him; but he 
is too ill and nervous to see strangers, and you must not 
speak tohim. But run down stairs and get a good look 
at him when he has gone out.’ As soon as the front 
door closed I flew down, ran into the street and stood 
still. The old man was walking slowly a few yards 
away, toward the river. He turned, looked at me, let 
me look at him for a moment, and then went on.” 


HOW STORIES ARE MADE. 

FEW years ago the Pall Mall Gazette published 

an interesting series of articles entitled, ‘‘ How 

Plays are Written,” the contributions having been 

supplied for the most part by the leading dramatists 

of the day. In the Monthly Packet (London) for July 

there is an article of a similar nature, entitled ‘‘ How 

the Stories Come.” The writer has compiled his 

article by sending a considerable number of well- 

known authors a set of questions drawn up in order 

to arrive at the idea as to the genuineness of works 
of fiction. 

“The first question set was: What is the ‘ bacillus’ 
or germ of a story? Does it come to you in the form 
ofa picture, situation, problem, or in any other 
way ?” 

‘‘ Five of the fourteen authors state that their first 
conscious thought is of a character or characters in 
situations of difficulty, suggesting a problem to be 
worked out—four or five others begin with the prob- 
lem which suggests the characters, some add that 
this character or problem is itself suggested by a 
face or a chance remark, a scrap of poetry or proverb. 
Three state definitely that their stories are always 
suggested by a real place or scene, familiar or other- 
wise. They see the place and the story comes into 
their minds. In one case the germ is said to be a 
spontaneous vision, detached and definite, of an imag- 
inary place or scene which rises in the mind unex- 
plained, until, perhaps years afterward, the explana- 
tion is discovered. One or two specimen answers, or 
parts of answers, are given.” 

The second question was whether the first start 
came spontaneously or whether it could be produced 
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by effort? Nearly all the fourteen answered this in 
the affirmative, from which we imply it is sometimes 
one way and sometimes the other. The third ques- 
tion was, ‘Do you work the-story out all through 
before you begin, or does it appear to develop itself 
as it goes on?” Four plan the stories out fully, but 
with some of the others it is different. One writer, 
for instance, says the characters solve the problem. 
Sometimes the story is revealed by a series of visions, 
‘‘sometimes simply thought out.” Another writer 
says that the story works itself out like a rule of 
three sum. Given characters, conditions and conclu- 
sions, the intermediate figures develop themselves. 

The fourth question was whether the writers could 
perceive a great differencesin merit between work 
ground out and work done without effort, and the 
answers given go to show that disinclination is not 
favorable to story writing. One writer says: ‘I 
could quite believe that sometimes some influence 
outside one’s-self helps one to write the story, using 
one’s brain and imagination, and that at other times 
one wrote it unaided.” 

The answers received to the fifth question were the 
only ones which were thoroughly characteristic of 
the individual writers. The question was whether 
the story appeared as a distinct work of art, or 
whether the writers selected what to say of a set of 
people well known to them outside the boards of the 
book, and of the nine answers given, five say that 
they see the story separate and distinct, or in a mental 
vision. To the query whether it is true that in every 
novel the character is a peep-hole for the novelist, the 
answers are not satisfactory, though one reply runs as 
follows: ‘‘I believe it is true that a character writ- 
ten from the heart and sympathy is a possibility of 
the writer’s own character.” 

The replies to the inquiry as to whether they draw 
their characters direct from life are all qualified. 
One of the fourteen replies emphatically in the neg- 
ative, saying that a character taken out of real cir- 
cumstances and put into fictitious ones can never be 
natural. The compiler of this article sums up as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘The sense of inspiration appears to bear no rela- 
tion to the success of the writer, and would appear to 
be rather a question of personal temperament than of 
degree of power. Nevertheless it is plain that there 
are two apparent factors in the production of fiction 
—involuntary suggestions, and the talent, critical and 
executive, which makes artistic use of them. And 
also that the sense of livingness as apart from life- 
likeness in the impression made by characters on the 
reader, has some relation to the same sense in the 
author. 

‘“« [t also appears incidentally that the amount of re- 
copying and altering of the MSS. varies immensely, 
also in no distinct ratio to the final finish. 

‘‘ Every one is evidently a law to him or herself. 
There are no general rules to be derived from the fif- 
teen sets of answers before us, not even the need of 
conscious painstaking.” 
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A DUTCH REVIEW OF THE “LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD.” 


R. H. U. MEIJBOOM contributes to De Gids 

(Amsterdam) for May a sympathetic, critical 

study of Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest poem, with a speci- 

men translation of the third part of Book IT, describ- 

ing the first interview of the Wise Man from the East 
with Mary Magdalene. : 

‘¢On every hand it is evident that these two works 
(the ‘Light of Asia’ and the ‘Light of the World’) 
are most glosely connected—that the one is intended 
to be a pendant to the other, or rather, its completion. 
It is clear that the writer, who, after all, was a Chris- 
tian and belonged to a Christian nation, could not 
reconcile it with his conscience that his poetic activity 
was so greatly to the advantage of Buddhism, and 
tended, above all, to awaken interest in this religion. 
He probably thought that it was part of his task to 
draw the portrait of the Holy One of Christendom 
and place it next to the life picture of Buddha, so that 
the superiority of the former to the latter should be 
placed beyond all doubt. Why did he wait so long? 
Did the inspiration come no sooner? Or did he, in 
building this tower, fail to count the cost? I mean 
that the difficulties, on close examination, turned out 
to be greater than he had imagined. Or was it that 
his various occupations did not allow him the time? 
The latter, as we gather from various indications, 
would seem to be the case. But the reason, 


perhaps, was also, partly, that he looked upon his 


subject with such deep reverence, and felt that, in or- 
der to be successful, he required something wholly 
different from what was needed in treating the legend 
of Buddha. And, moreover, when one work of art 
has just been finished, there is left—it seems to me—a 
void in the soul which itis not so easy to fill. There are 
explanations enough and to spare of the eleven years’ 
interval between the production of the two books. 
However that may be, the book appeared, was unfa- 
vorably criticised by the Athenceum and—it cannot be 
denied—received with comparative indifference by 
the reading public.” 

He was handicapped partly by his own former suc- 
cess, partly by the difficulties of a subject known to 
every one. But, Dr. Meijboom thinks, nothing can 
well be more unjust than the reproaches of the 
Atheneum critic. That a poem cannot be read 
through at a sitting is not necessarily to its disad- 
vantage ; and the simplicity of the framework can 
hardly be imputed as a fault to the poet. It is due, 
as it were, to the overpowering beauty and majesty 
of the story itself, which needs no adornment. There 
is something very dignified in the descriptions. Sir 
Edwin Arnold represents a certain tendency—has 
definite theological prepossessions. Here and there 
he even gives us a glimpse of his personal feelings. 
But no one can blame him on that account. The 
unorthodox reader will place what does not satisfy 
him to the account of the dramatis persone, as 
Goethe did in the case of the ‘‘ Beautiful Soul.” The 
more conservative will take no offense, because the 


poet only, as it were, hesitatingly and tentatively 
suggests his deviations from tradition. In both, the 
thought of anything that might offend them is neu- 
tralized by the satisfying impressions left on their 
minds by the whole. This is, in itself, a certain 
achievement. 


IS MODERN SOCIETY SO VERY BAD? 
No, Says Mr. Osborne Morgan. 
R. OSBORNE MORGAN, late Judge Advocate- 
General of England, ventures a word in the 
Contemporary for July in opposition to Lady Jeune’s 
somewhat extravagant denunciation, in the North 
American Review for May, of the rottenness of mod- 
ern society. Mr. Osborne Morgan maintains that the 
English girl of the former period was both mentally 
and physically inferior to her much-maligned modern 
descendant. He says: ‘‘‘ The girl of the period’ is 
more given to pleasure ; she is not only more ‘ attract- 
ive and original,’ but infinitely better educated in the 
best sense of the word. Nor ought we to forget that 
the change which Lady Jeune deplores is in itself 
only part of a social revolution which is making itself 
felt far beyond the narrow circle of what is called 
‘London Society.’ The country-house girl of thirty 
or forty years ago seldom left the paternal roof. Her 
horizon was the parish, her center of interest was the 
village clothing club or the National School. The 
modern maiden is to be met with on the fiords of 
Norway, on the steps of the Capitol or the Parthenon, 
on the top of the Great Pyramid and even on the 
summit of Mount Blanc. Her studies and pursuits 
are as varied as her peregrinations. She goes up to 
Girton or Somerville, takes the part of Antigone or 
Electra in a Greek play, pits herself against her 
brothers or her cousins in the Tripos or the Class 
List, and comes out ‘above the Senior Wrangler.’ 
And it must be confessed that, if she works hard, she 
works to some purpose. The days when Disraeli 
could with some truth make Sidonia say that mar- 
riage Was a woman’s only career are long since past. 
The number of ladies who make an income by art, 
literature or journalism is daily increasing, and their 
exclusion from the learned professions, and even from 
political life, is by many persons regarded only as a 
question of time.” 

As for Lady Jeune’s declaration that Home Rule 
has practically excluded Liberals from society, Mr. 
Morgan says: ‘“‘The assertion may or may not be 
true. If it is, all that can be said on the subject is 
that, among the many services rendered by Mr. Glad- 
stone to his party, not the least valuable is their ex- 
clusion from the dressy, showy, noisy and unspeaka- 
bly vulgar clique of men and women who presume 
to call themselves ‘ London Society. ’” 

Court Life a Hundred Years Ago. 

There is a very interesting article in the July Tem- 
ple Bar entitled ‘‘ English Court Life in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” based upon the private journal of 
Lady Mary Coke, printed for private circulation by 
the Earl of Home. The writer says: ‘‘ We hear 
much in the present day of the decadence of manners, 
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and of the striking superiority in that respect of the 
great ladies and the fine gentlemen of four or five 
generations back. There can be no doubt that they 
were more ceremonious, but there are no traces in 
Lady Mary Coke’s social records of that refined tone 
and high breeding which we are apt to ascribe to our 
ancestors. On the contrary, their stilted language, 
their bows and courtesies seem to have been only the 
veneer employed to cover a mass of much coarseness 
and no little vice. It is never very safe to compare 
the morals of one age with that of another; but 
modern society, if not ‘ better,’ may certainly claim 
to be more ‘ decent’ than that of a century ago.” 


SOME SPANISH STATESMEN. 


N the Leisure Hour for July we have the second 
installment of ‘‘ Spanish Statesmen,” which is de- 
voted chiefly to the Republicans. The first place is 
naturally given to Signor Castelar, who is now sixty 
years of age, and whose powers of eloquence are said 
to be unequaled by any other Parliamentary speaker 
in the world. He has nine of the eighteen Republi- 
can deputies as his followers in the Cortez. Of late 
years he has practically exchanged politics for letters. 
Signor Salmeron has also retired from active political 
life, for he was so doctrinaire a leader that he failed to 
find any followers. Signor Salmeron was banished on 
the accession of Alfonso for protesting against the at- 
tempt to force all the teachers of the university to sign 
an illiberal regulation respecting religious belief. Am- 
nestied in 1881, he returned to Spain, where he is still 
considered as an austere Republican and an able states- 
man. Zorilla has been expelled not only from Spain, 
but twice from France, where he sought refuge. He 
is now in France, where he is carrying on an active 
propaganda with the view of establishing Republican 
government in Spain. 

The writer thinks that the next general election 
will result in the return of a majority of Liberals, 
with Sagasta at their head. There are many splits in 
the Conservative party, but as long as Canovas lives 
and keeps his power there can be no other leader in 
Spain of the legitimate Conservative party: ‘‘Inter- 
viewed quite recently as to what he thought concern- 
ing the politics of the Peninsula, the present Prime 
Minister, Senor Canovas, said ‘With an army now 
very loyal, with a country weary of adventures, with 
oppositions that have grown wiser and more patient, 
we can devote our time to economical and financial 
problems of great importance for Spain. Seldom has 
the outlook been more promising, under a regent who 
has won the respect and regard of all parties, and even 





of the adversaries of monarchy.’” 





THE illustrated interview in the July Strand is de- 
voted to Madame Patti. There are a good many 
illustrations and a very little interview. It is in 
melancholy contrast to Lord Wolseley’s interview 
last month. The two best papers in the Strand are 
Mr. Alfred Storey’s account of how a sculptor works, 
and Mr. Morrison’s paper on instantaneous photog- 


raphy. There is nothing new in it, but the illustra- 


tions are well selected. 
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HOW GORDON DIED. 
The Arab Story of the End. 


AJOR WINGATE, in the United Service Mag- 
azine for July, gives us the sixth installment 
of his paperson the “‘ Siege and Fall of Khartoum, from 
Egyptian Sources.” It contains the account of the 
final act of that long tragedy. The narrative begins 
on the 25th of November, when the Bordein arrived 
with letters. On receiving the letters Gordon erected 
a high flagstaff near the palace, and flew a red flag 
from it so as to guide the British on their arrival. He 
also ordered rockets to be sent up at night in order to 
show that the town was still holding out. He dis- 
tributed biscuits to the poor inhabitants, but then dis- 
covered that he had none left for the troops, there- 
upon he had to requisition the grain stores of the na- 
tives. Afterwards more letters came in, but the troops 
did not arrive. Gordon is said to have written out a 
telegram, and given it to a messenger who was to 
send it from Dongola. The telegram was addressed 
to ‘‘all the confederate powers.” The story seems 
rather apochryphal. 
NEARING THE END. 

‘«The General used now to walk through the streets 
and lanes and see numbers of people lying dead from 
famine. He ordered the dead to be buried at orce, 
and insisted on the Governor carrying out these 
orders. 

‘* When the famine increased and prevailed through- 
out the town Gordon Pasha was obliged to send 5,000 
people out of Khartoum to the east bank to seek their 
own food. He wrote a letter about them to the Mahdi 
to the following effect : 

‘“** Human beings are by nature merciful to each 
other; these people are the same as yourselves; gov- 
ernment has supported them for one year, and now it 
is necessary to send them to you to look after them. 
Treat them as you think fit.’ 

‘*But the dervishes, on seeing these people, used to 
strip them of their clothing and send them away 
naked and barefooted.” 

DESPAIR. 


January began with fighting with the object of 
saving Om-Durman. ‘If Gordon had been able to 
send reinforcements he would no doubt have been 
successful ; but he now felt that he could not relieve 
Om-Durman, which must soon fall into the hands of 
the enemy, as also must Khartoum, if the English 
troops did not come soon. He then wrung his hands 
and went away, leaving the principal medical officer 
to attend ta the wounded.” 

STARVATION—GORDON WEEPS. 


Then came the news of the battle of Abu-Klea. 
Meanwhile the sufferings in Khartoum were intense. 
“The troops now fell into terrible distress through 
hunger. They used to hunt down the dogs and eat 
them ; also donkeys, horses, and mules were killed 
for food. The one twenty-fourth of an ardeb of 
dhurra was sold for one hundred dollars ; but it was 
difficult even to get that quantity. Women used to 
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wander through the streets with their gold and silver 
ornaments in their hands, offering four or five okes of 
gold for arubbeh of dhurra. Ifa fish were caught 
during the night, it would be sold the next morning 
for fifty dollars. 

‘“* Then the inhabitants of Khartoum fell into deep 
distress. The soldiers lost all their strength and 
energy, and laid down their arms because they could 
not carry them, and some of the regulars, Shaggiehs, 
and Sudanese, deserted, and joined the dervishes. 
The General, seeing this state of affairs, became full 
of distress, and he also despaired. He summoned the 
notables and principal officers, and obtained a loan of 
money in order to give the troops half a month’s pay, 
as he thought this might check the desertion. But in 
such a crisis money was of no avail ; and both natives 
and soldiers used to come to him, with pale faces and 
sunken eyes, complaining of their miserable state, and 
he would lift up his hands to God, meaning by this 
that God only was able to alleviate their sufferings ; 
and then they left him weeping.” 


THE FINAL ATTACK. 

The Mahdi’s people were almost going to raise the 
siege when a traitor of the name of Omar Ibrahim 
deserted from Khartoum and told them how helpless 
the city was from the starvation of its garrison ; 
thereupon they decided to attack the city : ‘‘ When 
the dervishes had understood from Omar Ibrahim the 
real state of Khartoum, how numbers of the people 
had died, how weak the troops were, and that the 
open space near the White Nile was not fortified, they 
collected in enormous numbers in Wad En Nejumi’s 
camp, and at midnight the Mahdi came over from 
Om-Durman, and stood up in the midst of them, say- 
ing: ‘Do you intend to attack Khartoum to-morrow 
morning?’ They replied: ‘Yes, Lord of All.’ He 
then said: ‘Will you advance with pure hearts and 
full determination to fight for God’s cause?’ They 
replied, ‘Yes.’ He then said, ‘ Even if two-thirds of 
you should perish?’ And they replied, ‘Yes.’ He 
then said, ‘ Let us repeat the Fatha,’ and he lifted up 
his hands to heaven, and all of them lifted up their 
hands, and they repeated the Fatha. He then mut- 
tered some words which no one could understand, 
and, half drawing out his sword in the direction of 
Khartoum, he shouted three times, ‘God is most 
Great,’ and then pointed in that direction, saying, 
‘ Advance, Advance! with God’s blessing.’ He then 
returned to his camp at Om-Durman.” 

The dervishes attacked in two bodies. They at- 
tacked one hour before dawn. There is no story of 
treachery in this Egyptian account; the dervishes 
simply overwhelmed the garrison, which they could 
have done long before if they had only known how 
weak it was. They were so numerous that the 
Egyptian troops were like a black spot in the midst 
of a white skin. The Egyptians fought well, but all 
was in vain. 

THE END. 

‘‘ The whole town was now filled with the screams 

of the people and the shouts of the Arabs. They 


killed every one they met, attacked the inhabitants 
in their houses, and massacred and ransacked every 
one. Mussa Pasha Shawki’s house was also sacked, 
his harem seized and himself killed. 

‘‘Meanwhile the General, who was on the top of 
the palace, seeing the Arabs advancing toward the 
palace, shouting and yelling like wolves, and crying, 
‘Gord@i! Gordon!’ collected his men and opened 
fire on them from the roof and windows; but the 
Arabs gathered in great numbers, broke in the gate 
and killed the kavasses and guards. When Gordon 
saw this he went to his room, put on his uniform and 
sword and stayed by his room awaiting their arrival, 
for he knew he was to be killed, although he might 
have escaped death by getting on board the steamer 
Ismailieh, which was waiting and ready for him 
from early dawn ; but his noble spirit chose rather to 
share the fate of those whom he had governed. The 
dervishes rushed up in crowds, full of wrath, and 
stabbed him with their spears until he was cut to 
pieces, and his head was cut off and taken to the 
Mahdi at Om-Durman. This was early on Monday 
morning, January 26 ; they carried Gordon’s head on 
a spear, where it remained standing for three days. 
When the Mahdi received Gordon’s head he gave 
orders for the fighting to stop.” 


ANITA GARIBALDI. 


An Amazon of the Nineteenth Century. 


NDER the heading, ‘‘ An Amazon of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” Cecilia Baath-Holmberg con- 
tributes to this month’s Dagny (Stockholm) a sympa- 
thetically-written article on Garibaldi’s courageous 
first wife, from which we extract some few details. 
A SOUTH AMERICAN HEROINE. 

Anita Riveiro was born in 1821, in the small village 
of Barra, in Santa Catharina, South America. Here, 
in the tropic luxuriance of nature, she grew up com- 
paratively unbred and totally ignorant of the customs 
and habits of the outer world. The people around 
seemed to have in them some of the generosity of the 
nature that bloomed about them in such rich and 
varied beauty ; for they were, according to Garibaldi’s 
own account of his sojourn in these parts, singularly 
cordial, free, and open-handed. 

‘‘The traveler,” he tells us in his memoirs, ‘‘ has no 
need to speak his desires. He simply goes into the 
house and turns to the right into the guest-room. 
Servants come to him unbidden, take off his boots, 
and wash his feet ; he stays as long as he pleases, de- 
parts wither he will, without a word of farewell or 
thanks. Yet, notwithstanding this, the next guest. 
will be received as cordially.” 

HOW THEY MET, 


Magnificent forests divided, at that time, Santa 
Catharina from the neighboring provinces, and this 
accounts for that lack of civilization which Garibaldi 
so enthusiastically calls ‘‘ Nature’s youth and Human- 
ity’s dawn.” It was here, while his ship, the Itapa- 
rika, lay anchored by the shores of St. Catharina, 
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that the blue-eyed, fair-haired young Italian hero 
first met his intrepid Anita—a tall, slenderly-built 
young creature with small, lithe limbs and a wealth 
of raven hair. Theirs was a short, strange courtship. 
She was the betrothed of another, but of that he knew 
nothing at the time and cared as little. Through his 
telescope, he watched her daily come down to the 
well near the strand to draw water—one of a®evy of 
village maidens—and, following her every footstep 
with his glance, took note of the house that seemed 
to be her home. Twelve years later, in bitter grief 
at her death, he speaks of his courtship thus : 
A CURIOUS COURTSHIP. 

*¢ At last I decided. I got into a boat, rowed ashore, 
and went to the cottage from which I had for days 
been unable to take my eyes. My heart beat, but my 
decision was not shaken <A man invited me to enter. 
I should have done so even if forbidden, I had seen 
this man once before. I saw the young girl, and I 
said to her, ‘ You shall be mine.’ With these words 
I had knotted a tie between us that death alone had 
power to sever. I had found a hidden treasure—and 
a treasure of such worth! If a wrong was done, that 
wrong is solely and wholly mine. Yes, it was a deep 
wrong to cause by the union of two hearts the break- 
ing of another. But she is dead and—he is avenged. 
Where did I first learn to see the depth of my error? 
There, by Erida’s shores, the day I hoped to see her 
once again, the day I sought in agony to count her 
heart throbs, the day I heard her last sigh—when her 
lips were cold, and I wept tears of despair.” 

From which we see that it is not only as an un- 
daunted Amazon that this.southern girl’s name has 
been inscribed on the scroll of Death’s rival, Fame. 
She was, through and through, a whole-souled, true- 
hearted woman, a faithful and unselfish wife, a gentle 
and conscientious mother. 

THE AMAZON. 

But it is to Anita Garibaldi, the Amazon, that 
Cecilia Baath-Holmberg in particular dedicates her 
article—the Anita who stood by her husband’s side in 
many a fight on land and sea, and, calm and unflinch- 
ing, beneath the shower of shot, fired off her gun at 
the enemy. Before the commencement of the first 
fight in which she took part, Garibaldi implored her 
to seek shelter on shore, but she firmly refused to part 
from him in his hours of peril, and, silently proud of 
her courage, he no longer opposed her will. Sud- 
denly she was thrown to the deck with two sailors by 
a cannon ball. ‘ Garibaldi, terrified, rushed forward, 
expecting to find her torn to pieces, but she rose com- 
pletely unhurt. Both men were killed. Then he 
bade her shelter herself, and implored her to go below, 
and she answered, ‘I will, but only to hunt out the 
cowardly wretches who are hiding there.” A moment 
later she returned, saber in hand, driving before her 
several sailors who had fled from the strife. 

A SEA CAPTAIN. 

At another time Garibaldi, having occasion to go 
ashore to send a message to General Canabarro, gave 
Anita command of his ship for the time being. But 
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with full sail the enemy was meanwhile approaching, 
and when he returned he found that Anita had 
alreay commenced the cannonade. In high, clear 
tones she gave her orders and encouraged her men. 
A terrible bloodbath followed. Of all the officers of 
the three ships Garibaldi was the sole survivor. 

This was not the only time he placed his men under 
her command, and even on land she took part with 
her husband in battle, following him on horseback 
in the deadliest peril. At Garibaldi’s victory at St. 
Vittoria she tenderly bandaged and nursed the 
wounded. 

HER FIRST BORN. 

Her first-born son, the now celebrated Menotti, came 
into the world with a scar on his head, caused by his 
mother’s fall from the horse shot dead beneath her at 
the Taquari encounter. He was born on September 
16, 1840, in a miserable little ranche on the peninsula 
that separates Los Patossjén from the Atlantic ocean. 
Garibaldi had not so much as a handkerchief to 
wrap round the child, nor the smallest means of aid- 
ing or tending the mother. He, therefore, betook 
himself to distant Settembrina, to bring help for ‘his 
poor darlings.” In his absence, the ranche was 
besieged by a troop sent by the enemy to capture the 
celebrated Italian leader, and with her twelve-days- 
old child in her arms, Anita swung herself up on 
horseback, and fled with fierce gallop into the woods. 
Hungry, half naked, and shivering in the cold and 
rain, she lay hidden there till Garibaldi returned with 
comfort and succor. After the last fight of Rio 
Grande, when the little army was braving the dang- 
ers of the heavy rain season which had flooded the 
rivers and softened the ground into a spongy mire into 
which horse and rider sank, Anita bore her sufferings 
and discomforts without one plaint, anxious only for 
their three-months’-old child, whom Garibaldi carried 
in a handkerchief slung round his neck that he might 
warm its tender little limbs with his breath. 

DEATH. 

But Death smote the dauntless Anita at last. 
Hunted from place to place by the enemy, consumed 
with fever and torn by all the terrible pangs of a 
premature birth, she breathed her last in her hus- 
band’s arms and was buried in the sand of the pine 
forest. Her body was, however, later on taken out, 
put in a coffin and carried to a neighboring chapel, 
where it lay till Garibaldi himself, many years later, 
féted then and worshipped by all the land, knelt down 
by the coffin with his son Menotti and his daughter 
Teresita and wept. Then they brought all that was 
left of the tender wife and mother and the intrepid 
Amazon to Nice, and mournfully left her there in the 
cold bosom of Mother Earth. 


THERE are two excellent articles in the English Il- 
lustrated, one concerning ‘‘ Henley Regatta,” and the 
other ‘“‘ Reminiscences of the Civil Wars.” Alex. P. 
Parker describes the railway works of the Great 
Eastern line, which forms the subject of the Railway 
Series this month. 
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AMERICAN ADVERTISING. 
Through German Spectacles. 

O the July number of Nord und Siid the editor, 

Dr. Paul Lindau, contributes a series of sketches, 

entitled ‘“‘ Pictures from the Northwest of the United 

States,” the current number being devoted to the 

State of Washington, which he seems to have recently 

visited. He describes appreciatively the rise and 

growth of Tacoma, Seattle, Fairhaven and Spokane; 

but he has a quarrel with the American system of 

advertising, of which he has some interesting things 
to say: 

At Seattle, especially, the most striking instances 
force themselves on the foreigner’s notice. Every ar- 
ticle for sale, every place of business, everything to 
which public attention is to be attracted, in fact, never 
falls short of being ‘‘absolutely good.” The idea 
that there could be such a thing as bad taste in the 
matter of advertising never crosses the American 
mind. A certain chocolate manufacturer. for instance, 
guaranteed a good income to the family of a notorious 
criminal who was under sentence of death because he 
(the criminal), immediately before his execution, ut- 
tered as his last words into the phonograph: ‘‘ The 
best chocolate is that of Mr.——. It has been my 
last solace on earth.” 

The first thing is to find the most conspicuous name 
for the new article, a name that shows at once that it 
would be impossible to surpass the article’s good 
qualities. The word “standard” plays an extraordi- 
nary part. There are ‘‘standard tooth brushes,” 
“standard writing machines,” ‘‘standard” every- 
things. Another variety is ‘‘élite shoe blacking,” 
‘‘palace insect powder,” etc. Many shops have as 
part of their device the letters ‘‘I.X.L.,” to be inter- 
preted as “‘I excel.” The newspapers publish most 
frightful woodcuts of butchers, piano tuners, etc., 
while posters, which are often the work of skilled 
artists, and are not badly printed in colors, assume 
such dimensions that it is impossible in Europe to 
form any idea of them. Whole scenes of sensational 
dramas are frequently represented, with figures of 
twelve persons and more in life size. 

In every conceivable and inconceivable place an- 
nouncements are posted up—on the bridges, railings, 
walls, buildings in course of erection, heaps of build- 
ing-stone which may have to lie undisturbed for a 
few days, etc. Even in the midst of the forest ad- 
vertisements are to be found. On the road between 
Vancouver and New Westminster the trunks of trees 
are made to announce the excellent qualities of cer- 
tain tooth washes, digestion pastilles, etc., while in 
the new towns advertisements are chalked in large 
type on tall black posts. 

In one place Dr. Lindau noticed roaming about the 
’ streets a number of white dogs, with the name and 
address in black of a hat manufacturer marked on 
their backs. Everywhere carriages bearing gigantic 
placards may be seen. In some of them there will be 
a band of music, and in the middle one holds a flag 
with the announcement in huge type. The manu- 


facturer of a special toilet article had another idea, 
which was imitated a little while ago in Edinburgh, 
when Sarasate was the object of an amusing contre- 
temps. In the case of the toilet specific, the name of 
which consisted of seven letters, seven black fellows 
in grotesque costumes paraded the streets as sand- 
wichmen, each bearing a single letter of the name in 
large black type on the front of a tall and narrow 
snow-white hat. Another letter appeared on the 
back in white on the black ground of the coat, and 
the two were so arranged that the name could be 
read from the front or from behind. But before the 
day was over it was evident that the men had paid 
frequent visits to the bars, for in the evening they 
could be seen reeling through the streets with no idea 
of the orthography of the word they were to form, or 
of the pesition each was to take in the procession. 

It is in superlatives, however, that the American 
excels. One tooth-soap is described as ‘“‘ surpassing 
all superlatives.” Girls are employed to display their 
long hair to advertise a hair specific. Dr. Lindau 
describes the hair of some he saw in America as 
‘“‘stupendously luxuriant,” and in one case it reached 
to the ground. 


A NATION OF PRESIDENTS. 

HERE isa very short article in the July Century, 

by Walter B. Hill, which presents a rather 

striking thought. He calls it ‘‘ The Great American 

Safety Valve,” and his argument goes to show that 

our society, in which every boy is taught that he may 

be President, is saved by an ocean of non-political 
office holding. 

“Take a city directory,” says Mr. Hill, “‘and ex- 
amine the list of organizations usually printed in such 
a publication, you will see ample provision for the 
local ambitions of all the inhabitants. Take one of 
the books issued by a ‘live’ church; examine the list 
of societies, devotional, missionary, temperance, 
young people’s, Sunday-school, charitable, etc. The 
matter will be made clearer still if you study the sub- 
ject in a small village where universal acquaintance 
is possible. 

‘“T made a test of one small town and found that 
every man, woman and child (above ten years of age) 
held an office—with the exception of a few scores of 
flabby, jelly-fish characters, whose lack of ambition 
or enterprise removes them from consideration as 
elements of the problem.” 

Mr. Hill tells of a friend of his, a denizen of a small 
village, who passed through successive stages of dignity 
in a benevolent insurance order to the consummate 
one of Most Supreme Grand Chanceilor of the World. 

‘*Not only are there offices enough to ‘go round,’ 
but the really capable and pushing American is gen- 
erally honored with a score. I have heard a busy and 


-overworked man decline to be at the head of an or- 


ganization because be was at the head of twenty-five 


already. 
‘‘ Here, then, we have the great American safety- 
valve—we are a nation of presidents.” 
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THE RAIN-MAKING EXPERIMENTS A FAILURE, 


R. GEORGE E. CURTIS’ version, in the Fn- 
gineering Magazine for July, of the rain-mak- 
ing experiments recently conducted by the govern- 
ment in Texas is, to say the least, very different from 
any other account that has appeared in the monthly 
periodicals. Mr. Curtis was the meteorologist of the 
rain-making expedition and writes from his notes. 
He says plainly that the experiments have utterly 
failed to demonstrate that explosions can develop a 
storm or can produce more than a slight precipitation 
of moisture, and, from the report which he gives, this 
assertion would appear to be correct. He summarizes 
his account of the operations as follows : 

**1, A smart shower on the afternoon of August 10 
was preceded on the evening of August 9 by two 
shots of rackarock to test the powder. 

*©2, Shots were fired on August 12, 14and 15 with- 
out effect. 

«©3. Cumulus clouds and slight showers on August 
16, 17, 18 and 20 were accompanied by explosions of 
rackarock and dynamite, executed when the storm- 
clouds were in sight, sometimes before and some- 
times after sprinkling had begun. Only on the 18th 
was the rainfall measurable, when it was 0.02 inch. 
In several cases a shot fired when a dense cloud was 
in the zenith seemed to produce a spatter of rain. 
On three of these days sprinkling occurred before any 
firing had been done. 

‘4, On August 22 a fine mist due toa severe norther 
was preceded on the 2ist by the explosion of 156 


pounds of rackarock. During the mist 276 pounds 
were fired without effect. 

“5, Early on the 26th, when local showers had been 
predicted for this region by the Weather Bureau, and 
when the continuous barometric records show the 
passage of an area of very low pressure, the border of 
a thunder storm touched the C ranch and gave a 


sprinkling of rain. Final explosions had been made 
on the preceding evening, and in the report of the ex- 
pedition published by the Department of Agriculture 
they are denominated the Midland test. This case, 
therefore, is presented as the principal, if not the 
only, operation at Midland from which the efficacy of 
explosions in producing rain may be judged. But it 
fails to afford the primary condition of a crucial test, 
for at the same time that the experiments were made, 
the natural conditions antecedent to and productive 
of a thunder-storm prevailed.” The showers which 
came after the explosions were, Mr. Curtis adds, very 
like those preceding and were actually in sight before 
the firing began. 

At least no close relation between the explosions 
and the showers seems to have been shown by the 
experiments. . 


‘On THE EVE” is the subject of an article in Die 
Neue Zeit, No. 39. Writing from London, the author 
explains how Parliament is dissolved, how writs for a 
new election are issued, what are the chief parties 
and programmes, etc. 


WHAT WE SHOULD EAT IN SUMMER. 


N article which has attracted some attention is 

Dr. N. E. Yorke Davies’ treatise on the ‘‘ Proper 

Diet for Hot Weather,” reprinted from the Gentle- 

man’s Magazine in the July number of the Popular 

Science Monthly. Dr. Davies is a dietetic specialist 
who has written considerably in his special branch. 

He upsets the notion that meat (lean) is heating 
and harmful in hot weather; he advises a large ab- 
sorption of fluid, going so far as to say that too much 
can scarcely be taken if it be an innocent drink, and 
for the average man doing average work he prescribes 
the following diet : 

‘* Breakfast, 8.30 to 9 a.m.—Two cups of tea or cof- 
fee, sweetened with saccharine, one or two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream in each; 1 oz. of dry toast, thinly but- 
tered ; 4 ozs. of grilled or boiled fish, such as plaice, 
sole, whiting, haddock, cod, or trout, or 4 ozs. of cold 
chicken, cold tongue, or of grilled steak or chop. 

** Lunch, 1.30 p.m.—Two or three ozs. of cold mut- 
ton, beef, or lamb; 3 or 4 ozs. of green vegetables, 
plainly boiled, plenty of green salad, made with vine- 
gar, but without oil; 4or5 ozs. of stewed fruit; 
water, or two or three glasses of pure dry Moselles or 
other Rhine wines. 

‘«« Afternoon Tea, if desired.—Two cups.of tea, as 
at breakfast ; nothing to eat. 

‘Dinner, 7 to 8.—Julienne, or clear vegetable soup : 
3 or 4 ounces of fish ; 3 or 4 ozs of any red meat, or of 
chicken, rabbit, game, or venison ; 6 ozs. of any green 
vegetable, with gravy from the meat only ; 4 ozs. of 
stewed fruit or of raw fruit; a little stale or pulled 
bread, and a small piece of cheese.” 

Dr. Davies thinks that the schools should teach the 
physiology of food, and that any scientific instruction 
in his specialty would avert numberless ills and dis- 
comforts. 


THE LONDON IVORY SALES. 


HERE is an interesting article in the Leisure 
Hour for July on “A London Ivory Sale,” 
which is crammed full of facts which it must have 
taken a great deal of trouble to collect. In order to 
replenish the ivory market of England 15,000 elephants 
have to be killed every year. The annual slaughter 
of elephants amounts to 75,000, As the elephant 
does not begin to breed until it is thirty years old, 
and the average is one youngster every ten years until 
he is ninety, the extinction of the elephant is within 
measurable distance. The total cash value of the 
200,000 elephants in the Congo Basin is $2,500,000, 
each elephant being supposed to have 50 pound 
weight of ivory in his jaws. Some tusks weigh as 
much as 200 pounds, but that is very rare. The 
tusks for billiard balls fetch the highest prices-—as ° 
much as $550 a hundredweight have been paid for 
them. Ivory dust and ivory shavings are used by 
confectioners as stiffeners for jellies. Out of every 
hundredweight of ivory 15 pounds remain as scrap- 
ings, which are burned into ivory black, worth from 
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$80 to $100 per ton. Hippopotamus ivory is harder 
‘than that of the elephant. The outer coat is so hard 
that it resists steel and strikes fire. 


THE PRIVILEGES OF ENGLISH RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES. 


WRITER in the English Illustrated for July, 
describing the privileges of the workmen on 
the Great Eastern Railway, says: 

‘‘There is an accident fund, to which each of the 
5,260 workmen subscribes, a pension fund and a 
savings bank, optional, and a contagious diseases fund. 
The institution of the three former is due to the pres- 
ent well-beloved chairman ; the latter is a workmen’s 
movement entirely, and an excellent one, not only 
preventing the deprivation of the members’ means of 
support when most needed, but by removing the risk 
involved in coming to work when disease is in their 
homes preventing the spread of infection among 
their shopmates. The company covers every sub- 
scription to the accident fund and pension fund with 
an equal amount, gives four per cent. interest on 
savings-bank investments, and supports a science and 
art institute and technical school situate near the 
works, which has a library of nearly 7,000 voluines. 
Last, but by no means least, every person in the com- 
pany’s employ has the right to travel once a week, 
with any members of his family residing with and 
dependent upon him, to any point on the system at a 
fare of a farthing a mile.” 


SOLDIER CYCLISTS. 


oo is an article by Major Holmes on “ Mili- 

tary Cycling ” in the United Service Magazine 
for July. He says that the cyclists do not claim to 
be calvary ; they are only a moving infantry. ‘ 'The 
cycle is only a means of conveying infantry with 
greater rapidity, without noise, and without throw- 
ing up large columns of dust, a farther distance than 
by any other means available. 

‘‘ The Safety enables the soldier to carry his arms, 
ammunition and kit. These are all fastened on to 
the machine, and for the convenience of mounting, 
dismounting and stowing for transport the Safety 
bicycle has no equal. 

“‘The marching rate of an armed and equipped 
body of soldier-cyclists is from seven to ten miles an 
hour. This pace can be kept up for many hours 


quite invisible at short distances. Cycles are specially 
useful for night work, as they are absolutely noiseless, 
and, therefore, do not offer the objection that patrols, 
scouts and messengers do who are mounted on horses, 
as these can be heard at great distances at night. 
The cost of a military cycle should be under £12, and 
at this price it would form as cheap a mode of con- 
veyance as it is possible to get.” 


FRENCH CRITICISM OF NAVAL ORDNANCE. 


EAR-ADMIRAL REVEILLERE contributes an 
article to Marine Frangaise, ‘Shells with 
Large Capacity,” in which he points out how en- 
tirely unsuited the guns of modern ships are for the 
purpose of bombardments. The extreme length now 
given to ships’ guns makes them well suited for naval 
actions, but quite prevents the employment of shells 
charged with a large quantity of explosives. One of 
the ideas particularly affected by the young school of 
French naval officers is the possibility afforded to 
vessels of high speed of. making sudden raids on an 
enemy’s coast, but in order that they may be able to 
dc sufficient damage in the limited time that would 
probably be allowed to them it is essential that they 
should be able to throw shells carrying much larger 
bursting charges than is permitted from the long 
guns with which ships are now provided. Admiral 
Réveillére therefore advocates the introduction of a 
special type of short naval guns, built exclusively for 
bombarding purposes. These guns he would mount 
in swift mortar vessels of 900 and 1000 tons, which 
should be constructed principally for raiding pur- 
poses, although their speed would well qualify them 
to act as scouts when with the fleet. All the fastest 
cruisers should also carry a couple of these guns, so 
as to prevent the possibility of a recurrence of such a 
fiasco as occurred in the bombardment of Alexandria 
in 1882, and, more recently, of Foo-Chow by the 
French fleet. 


HOW TO MARCH UNDER FIRE. 


SUPERIOR officer of infantry contributes to 

the Journal des Sciences Militaires a very ex- 
haustive study on ‘The Formations to be Taken 
when Marching under the Fire of Artillery or In- 
fantry.” The article is of much too technical a char- 
acter for us todo more than allude to it; but from 
the way in which every contingency is worked out 


without fatigue, and the men when they have reached -it merits very considerable attention on the part of 


their destination will be in a perfectly efficient con- 
dition. 

‘* Another advantage 1s tha’; the cycle requires 
neither forage nor water ; a body of troops far from 
their base have often suffered the greatest incoven- 
ience from the want of both of these. It has often 
been noticed that mounted infantry form a good 
target for artillery fire, it being very difficult always 
to find cover for the horses. Such is not the case 
with cycles. The machines of dismounted men when 
laid on the ground offer no target for fire, as they are 


army officers, as going to prove that at fairly long 
ranges formations by files are far less vulnerable than 
in single rank. To cite one case out of many : the 
loss occasioned by a single round from a field gun 
fired against thirty-two men in single rank might kill 
twelve men, whereas the same number of men ad- 
vancing in four single files would only suffer a loss of 
four and ahalf men. This is, of course, an extreme 
case, nevertheless in nearly every instance narrow- 
fronted columns with intervals are shown to have 
the advantage over formations in extended order. 
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WHY NOT RE-COLONIZE ENGLAND? 
A Suggestion for the Idle Rich, 


R. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, in the Na- 
tional Review for July, has a characteristic 
article, entitled ‘‘Suggested by Cobbett’s Ghost.” 
Mr. Greenwood’s idea is that if Cobbett’s ghost were 
to return, he would suggest as a remedy for the pro- 
gressing development of the great wens and the lesser 
wens, scattered throughout England, that the idle 
rich should migrate from Mayfair into the country, 
and revivify thé deserted shires. 

Mr. Greenwood says: ‘‘As to the Great Wen, I 
fancy he would argue that if it is not to be worsened 
and its dangers multiplied, there must be a dispersal 
of rich townsmen over the whole face of the country. 
The poor flock where the rich gather. When the rich 
are business men, closely engaged, they must, of 
course, abide near their factories and counting houses. 
But even of these many could spend more time and 
cash in a country life (to the wise economy of what- 
ever vitalities they possess) than they do spend; and, 
besides these, there are thousands of families with 
completed money-piles who would be a veritable 
blessing to their native land if they would take a taste 
for living where it is loveliest. That the taste for art 
is increasingly widespread and rapturous is indeed 
delightful ; but how much better it would be should 
a taste for nature break out among the wealthy of all 
sorts and conditions! They are very much alike, 
these tastes; the one is not more costly than the 
other, nor is it less wholesome and elevating ; and, as 
I hear the ghost of Cobbett say, there is no visible 
cure for the depopulation of rural England and its 
dangerous running into city wens if the idle rich do 
not go out from them and re-establish the villages. 

“Orchard produce, garden produce, poultry produce, 
the growth of small fields tilled with Chinese care— 
this is what we should baffle the importer with, and 
keep rural England populous and prosperous. If that 
is really the best counsel that can be given, how shall it 
be carried out more advantageously than by the ful- 
filment of this dream? A taste for the country 
springs up; it is strengthened by a sense of duty—a 
patriotic desire to do what can be done by the ex- 
change of futile pleasures for simple joys to clear 
England of the dangers of ‘the wen.’ Vexed by the 
mere vulgarity and commonness of society splendors, 
many of the old gentry take more exclusively than 
ever to the taste; which inspires a yet greater num- 
ber of new rich men, who depart from the crowds 
where a ‘plum’ is accounted nothing and ten thou- 
sand a year is no title to distinction. Estates of 
squirely magnitude are sought in all parts of the land, 
with little more regard to percentage returns than 
there is in buying a yacht or a Meissonier or two; till 
there are a dozen good houses on a dozen little domains 
where now there are three, and none of their owners 
are simply dependent upon rent. These estates being 
small, and being in such hands, what we have called 
garden tillage is the rule with them; which means 
the employment of a good many husbandmen. The 
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land is beautified, labor has its old place upon it on 
better terms, it yields more richly what is wanted 
most (according to the economists), the classes asso- 
ciate in a wholesomer way than ‘slumming’ affords, 
the physical degeneracy of the people is arrested by 
the salvation of thousanos of families from wen-ab- 
sorption, and there is less competion for work among 
town laborers of various kinds; for where the rich 
man’s home is, there direct or indirect service of all 
sorts is required.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CORSICA TO FRANCE. 
Its Strategic Value Ignored. 
A MARINE FRANCAISE of May 29 and June 
12 gives a capital summary of the important 
question raised by ‘‘ Commandant Z,” in the Nouvelle 
Revue of May 1, as to the vast strategic importance to ~ 
France of Corsica. ‘‘ Commandant Z” thus defines 
the value of Corsica from the military and naval 
point of view: ‘‘ Corsica, which is the only resting 
ground for our fleet between Algiers and Marseilles. 
and between Bizerta and Toulon, forms the strategic 
link by which the shores of Languedoc and Provenge 
are united to those of that French Africa which Pré- 
vost-Paradol, now more than a quarter of a century 
ago, pointed out as being the last resource of our 
grandeur in the world. In case of a war with the 
Triple Alliance the island, from its position within 
fifty miles of Civita Vecchia, forms the natural base 
of operations for our squadrons against Italy’s left 
flank. ‘If, again, we consider the case of 
A STRUGGLE—ALWAYS POSSIBLE—WITH ENGLAND, 
its defensive value becomes beyond compare, and is 
indeed so apparent that it forces itself upon the atten- 
tion of even those who are utter strangers to the re- 
quirements of naval warfare. For these reasons, 
since our reverses, and especially since the House of 
Savoy has entered into alliance with the two Central 
European powers, Corsica should have been for us an 
object of grave concern. Alas! far from making it an 
object of solicitude, the French Admiralty, as we 
know too well, seems to have ignored the very exist- 
ence of this admirable strategic position. In 1886, 
sixteen years after the lesson of Sedan, Corsica was 


- still for the Admiralty as if it were non-existent !” 


‘“‘«Commandant Z” is convinced that the next war 
which breaks out will begin in the Mediterranean by 
a sudden descent being made on Corsica—the two 
places most menaced, in his opinion, being Bastia and 
Bonifacio. The vicinity of Elha gives good warrant 
for an attempt against Bastia. The enemy could land 
either to the north of the town, or preferably on the 
west coast, at the bottom of the gulf of St. Florent, 
whence he could menace not only Bastia, but also the 
positions of the Ile Rousse, Calvi, Corte and the 
whole of the peninsula of Cape Corso. Under the 
present condition of the defenses a landing in the bay 
of Santa Manza, with Bonifacio for its objective, 
could be carried out with success. Once master of 
Bonifacio, the enemy, without committing himself to 
conquering the island, would restrict himself to hold- 
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ing the straits, when the vicinity of La Maddelena 
would render any naval operations to dislodge him 
extremely perilous. The defensive elements at Boni- 
facio are ridiculously inadequate, especially if account 
be taken of the offensive elements present at La Mad- 
delena and on the plateau of Ozéri. 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

After having pointed out all the points where 
Corsica is exposed to a sudden descent, ‘‘ Commandant 
Z” discusses in what way it could be made to afford 
valuable support to the French fleet, and especially 
advocates the construction of a port of refuge at Porto 
Vecchio. He further points out the necessity for 
completing the mobile defenses of the island as speed- 
ily as possible. Independently, however, from the 
mobile defenses, which have recently been reinforced 

‘by the despatch of torpedo boats from Toulon, he 
strongly protests against the excessive concentration 
given to the French naval forces in the Mediterra- 
nean, and advocates that the Toulon fleet should be 
divided into three independent squadrons: the first, 
the squadron of France, with Toulon as its base ; the 
second, or Corsican squadron, with its headquarters 
at Ajaccio; and the third, or African and Levant 
squadron, to be stationed (pending the completion of 
Bizerta) at Algiers. 


Construct a Tunnel, 
Another correspondent to the Nouvelle Revue em- 
phasizes the points laid down by ‘‘ Commandant Z,” 


and recommends the construction of a tunnel four 
kilometers long between Bastia and St. Florent, 
which would thus form one fortress facing east and 
west, and allow the French fleet to operate on either 
side of the island. The strong position which could 
be taken up by the Italian fleet at La Maddelena not 
only covers the whole of the Italian coasts from 
Civita Vecchia to Sicily, but by closing the Straits of 
Bonifacio menaces the French line of communication 
between Marseilles, Algiersand Tunis. Thecreation 
of a port of refuge at Porto Vecchio would not restore 
the balance of power to the French fleet, as in case 
of a check it would be simply kept prisoner there 
without the possibility of passing the straits. The 
only way, therefore, in which the menace presented 
by La Maddelena can be paralyzed would be to cut a 
canal parallel to the straits, and so enable the French 
ships to escape from the cul de sac at Porto Vecchio. 
Fortunately such a canal, twenty-five kilometers 
long, can be easily and inexpensively constructed 
from Porto Vecchio to Figari, the ground between 
these points being quite flat and offering no engineer- 
ing difficulties whatever. If these works as proposed 
were carried out, France, with Toulon in the north, 
Bizerta in the south and communication between 
Bastia, St. Florent and Porto Vecchio-Figari in the 
center, would occupy an impregnable position in the 
Mediterranean. 

In World Literature for July Mr. David Dick, con- 
cluding his paper on George Meredith, sums up his 
judgment on the great novelist as a painter of women. 


THE MONTH. 


HORSE BREEDING IN FRANCE. 
F. MUSANY, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
- for May 15, discusses the breeding and train- 
ing of horses—especially race horses—in France, and 
finds much to complain of. The race horses of France, 
he says, are chiefly imported from England, while the 
French cavalry has the greatest difficulty in getting a 
sufficient supply of decent mounts. Yet,.our author 
goes on, these things are not so to be. There is no rea- 
son why good breeds of horses, both useful and orna- 
mental, should not be reared in France.. Norman and. 
Percheron, Auvergnat and Limousin horses are famous: 
in history and tradition; and though these races, as- 
such, no longer exist, the conditions which produced 
them are unimpaired. The owners of racing stables are 
greatly to blame for the deterioration in French horse- 
flesh. They have persisted in sacrificing all other 
qualities for the sake of speed—and, moreover, speed. 
which has to be kept up for a very short time only, so’ 
that it may go with the minimum of strength. Be- 
sides this, the colts are run far too young, and their 
training is faulty. It seems strange to hear that most 
French horse breeders are bad riders, or cannot ride 
at all. Thus, however well up they may be in theory, 
they are entirely at the mercy of their grooms and 
stable helpers in judging of a horse’s pace and action. 
“The superiority of English breeders,” says M. Mu- 
sany, “lies in the fact that they can all ride, and know 
by actual use the wares they deal in. It would be 
desirable that riding should be as general with us as 
itisin England. In towns, it is true, it is a costly 
luxury; but for horse dealers it is a necessity and an 
economy.” 

There is great room for improvement in the treat- 
ment of colts. Tradition has established a belief that 
young animals left to run about in all weathers, ex- 
posed to all the changes of temperature, never 
groomed, and picking up their food as they can, be- 
come stronger, hardier and better tempered. It may 
be so in the case of wild animals, where this regimen 
kills off the weaker individuals in early infancy ; but 
even then it is possible that those who survive escape 
with a constitution more or less impaired, and that 
this may account for the complete disappearance of 
some species. In any case it is not the way to bring 
up domestic animals. And even were it true that 
colts thus treated were less likely to catch one class 
of ailments, the fact remains that if any of them do 
happen to be taken ill the chances are that it will not 
be found out in time ; and moreover, experience has 
demonstrated that instead of being hardened they 
are, on leaving the paddock, usually more delicate 
than stable-trained colts, catch cold more instead of 
less easily, and have to be gradually acclimatized be- 
fore entering on full work. This is probably for want 
of the daily grooming necessary to keep a horse in 
health. 

The paddocks, as a rule, are too large. It is com- 
monly said thata horse needs a wide extent of ground 
to gallop over ; but this is a mistake. If the same 
ground were divided into several smaller enclosures 
the horses could be more easily kept in view, and 
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caught if necessary, while the ground would be more 
evenly cropped and less trodden into holes. They 
could also be exercised with care by the stud groom, 
whereas they rarely gallop—as they are commonly 
supposed to do—if left to themselves. 

It is often said that the justification of horse-racing 
is that it improves the breed of horses. M. Musany 
denies that it does so beyond a certain point. As 
already mentioned, it has injured it through breeding 
for speed only; moreover, horses for breeding are 
chosen for their racing records (which are no criterion 
at all) rather than their build and temper. The lat- 
ter cannot be fairly judged at the age at which colts 
are run; and, besides, high speed over a short dis- 
tance, with a light weight, proves nothing beyond 
that one point. 

‘If new racing regulations were introduced into 
France,” says M. Musany, ‘‘ if no horse were to begin 
training under four years, our production would soon 
be superior to that of other countries. The example 
once given, our small farmers would soon follow it, 
especially when they found that no very great extent 
of ground was needed to rear a consideravle number 
of animals. And, as the greater includes the less, it 
is evident that, if we succeed in rearing at home a 
sufficient number of racers, there will be no difficulty 
in finding the supply for the army. France can and 
‘ought to produce the best horses in the world, as she 
produces the best wine ; and not only supply her own 
needs, but export to other countries, and find in this 
industry a source of wealth which would make her 


doubly formidable from a military point of view. 


‘*To this end, all that is wanted is a few resolute 
and persevering men, having faith in sound doctrine, 
and disposed to superintend affairs for themselves, 
and to employ, as stablemen and grooms—instead of 
Englishmen attached to their traditional routine— 
unsophisticated French peasants, who will learn their 
business from them. The task is a noble and at- 
tractive one. 

‘¢ But the taste for riding ought also to be revived 
among us. We therefore add our voice to the more 
illustrious ones who have preceded us in requesting 
the government to do its best to encourage horse- 
manship, and to raise the status in the general opin- 
ion of the meritorious men who teach it.” 

Carlyle on Indian Meal.—The Bookman for July 
notices an interesting literary memorial of Carlyle’s 
intimacy with Emerson. This is an article on “ In- 
dian Meal,” which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in 
May, 1849, over the signature ‘‘C.,” and, says the 
writer, Carlyle’s authorship of it is undoubted, though 
it has not been included in any edition of his complete 
works. Carlyle, who wished to see Indian meal an 
article of general consumption, corresponded with 
Emerson on the subject, with the result that Emer- 
son sent over from Concord a barrel of Indian corn in 
its natural state, and the corn, having been ground 
and prepared for the table by Lord Ashburton’s 
French cook, was metamorphosed into meal ‘‘ sweet 
among the sweetest, and on which a grown man 
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could be supported wholesomely, and even agreeably, 
at the rate of little more than a penny a day.” 


THE DOOM OF LANCASHIRE. 


R. W. ABRAHAMS, in Blackwood’s for July, 
has an excellent article concerning the im- 
pending decline of Lancashire, England. He thinks 
that the Lancashire cotton trade is doomed, and says : 
‘‘The causes of the unfortunate change may be 
summed up as loss of profit on the trade in a class of 
goods cheapened down by excess of supply of markets 
still open; and, more damaging, the insidious en- 
croachments of foreign competitors, either protected 
in the markets they rely upon by duties on imported 
British goods raised to the point of absolute prohibi- 
tion, or greatly favored upon their own ground by 
the employment of native labor infinitely cheaper 
than that of British factory operatives, and addition- 
ally premiated by laws regulating labor in cotton 
mills much less exacting and stringent than the 
Factory Acts in force in this country.” 

After describing the loss. of market after market, 
and especially the way in which the Bombay mills 
are cutting into the Eastern trade, Mr. Abrahams 
says + 

‘* When and where is it to stop? We are told that 
the whole of the trade with India, China and Japan 
in the coarser counts of cotton yarn up to 24’s twist 
is regarded as already gone; and it is anticipated that 
in counts of yarn up to 30’s that trade can and will be 
taken entirely by Bombay before half a dozen years 
have passed. Lancashire is not able to bespeak much 
sympathy in its continuous losses of foreign, colonial 
and Indian trade from the country outside its own 
borders ; perhaps because other interests, in other 
provinces of the kingdom, are also suffering more or 
less severely, and are quite absorbed in their own 
peculiar difficulties and troubles. Yet surely the 
issue is momentous for the whole British nation, and 
not for Lancashire alone. England minus Lanca- 
shire, as a gigantic manufactory, would no longer be 
the rich, mighty, advancing England of other days. 

‘*Lancashire will die hard and slowly, though it 
may be with recurrent social convulsion and com- 
mercial cataclysm. The time is not quite at hand 
when it shall be numbered with those ancient seats of 
empire and marts of ocean-ranging commerce ‘ whose 
decay hath dried up realms to deserts.’ But that this 
county—filled with cities vying in vastness with the 
capitals of the greatest nations, and towns which are 
so many human hives, with factories, foundries, 
forges and workshops innumerable ; served by mag- 
nificent ports and merchant fleets; teeming with a 
keen, striving population of nigh four millions—has 
passed the meridian of its prosperity, and has entered 
upon the first stage of its declension, is the gloomy 
conviction to which a constant and close observation 
of its course has forced the reluctant minds of some 
of its inhabitants who are not least jealous of its 
fame, or proud of its record of peaceful conquests and 
its former pre-eminence as the school of inventors and 
the home of the mechanical arts.” 


















OUR MONSTER POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


A LETTER BY DR. ANDREW D. WHITE. 


ley REVIEW OF REVIEWS has received from Hon. Andrew D. White a copy of the following open letter 


addressed by him to the Hon. Patrick A. Collins of Boston. 


The remarkable scenes of the four great 


political conventions recently held at Minneapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati and Omaha certainly give great force 


to the views entertained by Mr. White and Mr. Collins: 


Permit me as your fellow-citizen to address you on 
a subject of great concern not only to our respective 
political parties, but to the whole country. 

I observe by the morning papers that at the recent 
Chicago convention you moved a resolution that the 
National Committee of your party should, at the next 
National Convention, provide accommodations only 
for the delegates, alternates, the press and the Na- 
tional Committee, with, as I suppose, a fair allow- 
ance for an audience of moderate size. 

I regard this as one of the most wise and far-sighted 
resolutions which has been introduced into any 
national convention of late years. Three times in my 
life I have been a delegate to a National Republican 
Convention. The first two of these were held in 
halls of moderate size, and were deliberative bodies ; 
the third, a few years since, was held in a vast hall, 
in which the spectators outnumbered the delegates 
more than ten to one. The convention proper num- 
bered less than a thousand; the spectators were 
understood to number from twelve to fourteen thou- 
sand, and that assemblage was not, and could not 
be, in any true sense, a deliberative body. 

Anything like real deliberation was simply impos- 
sible. In order to transform that National Conven- 
tion into a local menagerie, the local managers had 
made the hall in which it met so large that president 
and members could rarely, if ever, be fully heard, 
and so flimsy that wind against its sides or rain upon 
its roof made even the ‘‘ fog horns” of the party in- 
audible. 

Nor was this the worst. The convention was at all 
times practically at the mercy of the mob of specta- 
tors, and at some times in its actual control. In some 
cases this control was merely farcical. For instance, 
at the very moment when the most thoughtful judg- 
ment was required this audience of sight-seers amused 
itself by what was called ‘‘ enthusiasm,” but what was 
really, on the part of large numbers, hysterics. I saw 
very many men and women in the galleries utterly 
beside themselves, jumping up and down and shriek- 
ing the name of the first candidate who happened to 
be named, and shortly afterward I saw many of the 
same people again in hysterics, jumping as before and 
shrieking the name of an opposing candidate. 

But at other times this mob rule by the galleries 
was not merely farcical ; it was vicious. Motions and 

-speeches of real importance which eminent members of 
the convention attempted to make were more than once 
drowned by the murmurs of the spectators, and, what 
was worst of all, sometimes purposely interrupted by 
them. 

As a Republican, I submit to you, a Democrat, that 
this sort of thing is neither Republican nor Dem- 
ocratic. At its best, it is simply a farce, which 
tends to bring disgrace upon the deliberations of the 
two parties, and at its worst it is the over-riding of 
the whole people, acting through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, by a mob, always thoughtless and some- 
times venal, drawn mainly from the city in which 
the convention happens to be held, and therefore a 
menace to free discussion and a disgrace to the whole 
country. 

I do not, and I feel sure that you do not, in spite of 
the form given to your resolution in the telegraphic 





reports, object toa reasonable attendance of spec- 
tators. It is eminently proper that there should be a 
body of spectators equal in size, possibly, to the en- 
tire body of delegates, alternates, officials and repre- 
sentatives of the press, and it should be made a rule 
that the tickets for the spectators’ seats be distributed 
to the various delegations in fair proportion, thus 
preventing any local or individual interest from 
packing the galleries. It should be a body of spec- 
tators not so large as to tyrannize over the conven- 
tion, and it should be not local but national. 

Down to a recent period this was the system 
adopted by both parties, and it allowed a convention 
to deliberate. But under the i system it not 
unfrequently happens that a delegate who does not 
please the galleries, no matter how important his 
statement or argument may be to his constituency or 
to the country, is howled down by the local mob. 
Under the present system such statesmen as Thomas 
Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, Salmon P. Chase and 
William H. Seward would have been virtually ex- 
cluded from the deliberations. Formerly it was 
always the convention itself which decided every 
question ; now it is not unfrequently the galleries. 

It may be said that the recent nominations on both 
sides were excellent in spite of this vile system into 
which both parties have drifted. I am not at all dis~ 
posed to deny this ; no wrong system bears its whole 
fruitage of evil at once; it must be judged by its 
logical consequences and evident possibilities, 

Tt may also be said that our national conventions 
should be thrown open to the people. That is my 
contention, and my objection to the present system is 
that it enables a single State, or even a single city, 
virtually to exclude the people—nay, enables it to 
pack the galleries so as to absolutely thwart the free 
expression of the popular will, and may yet enable 
individuals or corporations, by the use of money on a 
large scale, to pack the galleries with men hired to 
applaud their agents or to overpower with clamor 
delegates obnoxious to their ambitions or interests. 

I would have the convention, then, thrown open to 
the whole people, not misrepresented by a mob over- 
shadowing the convention with local or personal as- 
pirations, prejudices, or whims, but represented by a 
suitable number of citizens from the whole country, 
admitted under proper regulations; and, in addition 
to this, I would have the convention, even more than 
at present, thrown open to the people by the fullest 
provision for the press, which, by its telegraphic 
communications, virtually brings every citizen of the 
United States into the convention. 

The result of this present system, under which the 
convention has ceased to be a deliberatire body, and 
has become mainly a menagerie to amuse a local 
mob of men, women and children, who are fre 
quently admitted for money, and in which, having 
paid their money, they feel themselves supreme, can 
be only evil to both the great parties and to the free 
institutions of our country. 

Allow me, then, as an American citizen, to thank 

ou for your resolution, and to express the earnest 

ope that you will persevere in acting upon the line 
it lays down, with the certainty that the great ma- 
jority of thinking men in both parties must finally 
join you in the advocacy of it. 














THE FORUM. 
HERE are reviewed in another department the five 


articles, ‘‘ Causes of the Famine,” by Mr. W. C. 
Edgar : ‘‘ Thomas Hardy and His Novels,” by Mr. Will- 
‘fam Sharp ; ‘‘ Does the Negro Pay for His Education,” by 
Mr. George W. Cable, and the two on the Republican and 
Democratic candidates, by Senator Hawley and Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams. 
RELATIVE STRENGTH OF EUROPEAN ARMIES. 

Col. Theodore A. Dodge gives an estimate of the relative 
strength and weakness of the European armies in sub- 
stance as follows: England is still great on the sea, but 
her land forces are inferior. Such military experience as 
she has had of late years has been altogether in fight- 
ing savages, and this is the worst of all preparation for 
civilized warfare. ‘‘ Except as an ally who could make 
herself useful by landing a body of men on the enemy’s 
coast as an opportune diversion, England is of positively 
no weight so far as her army is concerned.” 

Russia is rich in material and her men are brave but 
the grade of intelligence is low, ‘‘ for 73 per cent. of the 
army in Europe can neither read nor write, of that in 
Asia 82 per cent.” 

The present condition of the French army is excellent. 
Napoleon’s army “ was at no time so sound throughout.” 
But the French army is lacking in one serious point ; it 
has no preéminent leader, and ‘‘ what has always made 
the French army is leadership.” 

The German army is more unified and suffers less from 
the jealousies of officers, but Germany is ‘‘ under a serious 
financial and political handicap. She has a low treasury 
in proportion to her armament,” and her faith in the 
Hohenzollerns has been shaken by the conduct of the 
young autocrat, William. 

The Austrian cavalry and field artillery are good, but 
‘her infantry force is on the whole inferior to that of 
any of the greater powers. Her officers are poorly paid 
and the non-commissioned officers are of low grade. 
Little is done to make the soldier’s life attractive or 
honorable.” 

Italy is ‘‘ financially bankrupt.” ‘‘ Her army is very big 
on paper—a war strength of 2,700,000 men. But she can- 
not mobilize more than a portion of this force.” 

THE READING SYSTEM AND THE ‘‘ ANTHRACITE TRUST.” 

President McLeod, of the Reading railroad, makes a 
stout defense of the recent “deal.” He asserts that there 
has been no trust, but that ‘‘the Reading leases mean 

simply that corporations, each with elements of strength 
and usefulness to the public which the others did not 
possess, came into closer relations, the one taking what 
the others gave, and each giving what it could with ad- 
vantage bestow.” The system proposes to itself a two- 
fold duty, to bring the products of its territory to the 
consumer on ‘‘surer and better terms,” and to ‘assure 
to the thousands of investors in the Reading securities 
their undoubted right to some return for the money in- 
vested.” The writer quotes statistics to prove that in the 
price of coal there has been no advance over that which 
ruled five years ago. He also declares that the Reading 
system will tend to methodize and economize the mining 
of coal, which he reminds us is very necessary, since the 
supply is not inexhaustible. 


THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 





AN ARGUMENT FOR WOMAN’S EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer makes a strong and sensible appeal 
for a higher non-technical education of woman, that sort 
of education the object of which is, quoting President 
Dwight’s phrase, “the developing and cultivating the 
thinking-power.” She considers education of this kind of 
the utmost necessity to make a woman a sympathetic 
wife, a wise mother and a clear-headed, useful member of 
society. The writer does not wish to see woman usurp 
man’s place, but she does wish to see her fitted by every 
means possible to be what she was intended for, his com- 
plement. 

WOMAN’S WAGES. 


Mr. Carroll D. Wright enumerates the causes which tend 
to make the wages paid to women less than those paid to 
men. First, he says, the mere fact that woman has come 
into the industrial system as a new factor is of itself suf- 
ficient to keep her wages low. Secondly, her lack of 
physical endurance and the assistance which she receives 
lowers her economic standard. Thirdly, she lacks tech- 
nical training, and often is unwilling to spend time in 
acquiring this training, because she regards her work as 
only temporary, to be terminated upon marriage. Finally, 
the great influx of women into the industrial field has 
made the supply greater than the demand. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


- YNCH Law in the South,” by Mr. Frederick Doug- 

lass; ‘‘ Politics and the Pulpit,” by Bishops 
Doane and Maililieu; ‘‘Organized Labor in the Cam- 
paign,” by Mr. Samuel Gompers, and ‘The Situation in 
Italy,” by ex-Prime Minister Crispi, are reviewed in an- 
other department. 


MR. MALLOCK ON LONDON SOCIETY. 


Lady Jeune’s article on ‘‘ London Society” which ap- 
peared in the May number of the North American 
Review is discussed by Mr. W. H. Mallock. His chief 
criticism is that Lady Jeune’s method of dealing with her 
facts is superficial. She writes of ‘‘ society” alone ; but 
the condition of society ‘‘is due to causes which influence 
the entire community ; and the effects of these, as seen in 
the aristocratic and fashionable word, must be studied in 
connection with their effects on other ranks and classes.” 
London society is composed of not more than five 
thousand people and they are for the most part aristo- 
crats. These do not constitute a homogeneous body any 
more than do the students of Oxford. The “smart” set 
in society is composed of a comparatively small number 
of the constituent members of society. ‘‘ Whatever may 
be the peculiar sins of contemporary ‘smartness,’ be they 
great or little, they are by no means confined to the smart 
set or its imitators, but are due to causes which influence 
every rank, and which should be sought for in history 
rather than in fashionable memoirs.” 

Mr. Mallock declares that the idleness to which Lady 
Jeune refers is even more prevalent among the rich 
women who are not in society than among those who are, 
and the decline of religious belief is not characteristic of 
the smart set, but is widely prevalent, and is due to 
scientific and historical discovery. 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE USE OF CATHEDRALS. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s undertakes to answer the ques- 
tion, What is the use of cathedrals? A cathedral which is 
a master-work of architecture ‘‘ adds dignity and external 
importance to the religious body to which it belongs.” It 
is, he says, a means of education. It affords space for 
the gathering of great religious bodies. It is diocesan, 
not parochial, and hence is the neutral ground on which 
waning clerical factions can meet. Its services present a 
standard of excellence to the diocese. It gives unity of 
interests to the churches of the diocese. The cathedral 
staff is useful in supplying church pulpits. In this staff 
there should be some members who can dedicate to theo- 
logical study, and others who can be the bishop’s lieuten- 
ants in the work of organization. 


PROTECTION FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

President H. S. Haines, of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, contributes a paper on ‘Railway Safety Appli- 
ances.” He asserts that all possible progress has been 
made in the invention of a car-coupler which will be safe 
and at the same time will not make it necessary for the 
brakeman to go between the cars. In 1890 the Railway 
Association adopted the Master Car Builders’ type of 
couplers, which is the most perfect safety appliance that 
inventive ingenuity has thus far been able to devise. It is 
absurd, he says, to suppose that Congress can improve on 
this invention, which is the result of the best developed 
technical skill. About one-fifth of the freight cars in 
service are supplied with this device. 

Governor Merriam, of Minnesota, in considering the 
needs of the new Northwest, argues for regulated immi- 
gration, general education, and a greater intelligent in- 
terest in public affairs. Archibald Forbes shows Presi- 
dent Lincoln to have been a great military strategist. 


THE ARENA. 


EVIEWS of the three papers on the pending presi- 
dential campaign will be found in the department 
“Leading Articles of the Month.” 

Mr. Edwin Reed reopens the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy. His paper is an argument against the possibility 
of Shakespeare having written the plays which bear his 
name, and is presented in two parts. In the first part of 
the paper it is shown that the author of the Shakespeare 
plays was a linguist, a jurist, a philosopher, and was well 
acquainted with ancient and modern literature. In-the 
second part the man Shakespeare is considered. Mr. 
Reed finds that he was the son of parents grossly il- 
literate and that he signed his name as one who could 
scarcely write. Shakespeare went to London in 1585 or 
1587 and ‘‘ Hamlet” was produced not later than 1589. It 
is impossible to suppose, says Mr. Reed, that he acquired 
in this interim sufficient knowledge to write such a trag- 
edy. He seems to have caused no sensation in London ; 
the references made to him by contemporary writers are 
brief, and the writers themselves are for the most part 
obscure ; his death attracted little attention, and his rest- 
ing place is marked by a stone bearing as his only epitaph 
a homely inscription written by himself. 

Mr. B. O. Flower has an extended article on the Sunday 
closing of the World’s Fair. Sunday legislation, he says, 
is opposed to the genius of the early Church. The 
Chrrch’s strongest ally in the agitation for Sunday closing 
is the saloon. People deprived of the privilege of going 
to the Fair, where they will be instructed and innocently 
amused, will inevitably find their way to the saloon, the 
brothel and the gambling hell. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 
E notice elsewhere the article, ‘‘Truth about the 
Salvation Army,” and Mr. Swinburne’s * Elegy” 
on Sir Richard Burton. 


FOUR STYLES OF MEMORY. 


Mr. Alfred Binet writes on ‘‘ Mental Imagery” in an 
article in which he thus sums up the four different styles 
of memory : : 

1. The visual, characterized by the use of visual images 
in all the operations of the mind and memory. This 
probably exists in the case of painters who can execute a 
person’s portrait after having seen that person only once. 

2. The auditive, which implies a special memory for 
sounds, as in the case of most musicians. 

3. The motive, marked by the special use made of 
images derived from motion. 

4, The indeterminate, which exists when the different 
varieties of imagery are employed alternately, according 
to occasion. 

THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 

Lady Jeune discusses the servant girl question in an 
article which does not contain much that isnew. She 
points out that the growth of flats has diminished the 
number of servants, and touches incidentally upon the 
possibility of the Servants’ Union being able to benefit 
the class in England by eradicating the present system of 
registration and improving the unsatisfactory character 
system. The Servants’ Union gives the following figures 
as to the number of domestics: ‘‘ The gross numbers are 
1,803,997, out of which 150,865 represent coachmen, 
grooms, butlers, and footmen ; 1,280,406 female servants, 
92,747 charwomen, and 62,646 male and female hotel serv- 
ants ; the remainder is composed of the smaller classes 
who are comparatively unimportant. It is calculated 
that there are over twelve thousand servants seeking em- 
ployment in vain in London alone, and the majority are 
by no means composed of women.” 


THE PROPOSED PAN-ANGLICAN FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Rowe, president of the Oxford University Boating 
Club, discusses Mr. Astley Cooper’s proposal to set on 
foot a Pan-Anglican Athletic Festival. From the point 
of view of the rowing man he sets forth the difficulties 
connected with the boating contests, and makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions as a means of overcoming the ob- 
stacles : 

1. Let the winning Grand Challenge eight of the year 
—— England. 

2. Let the Henley regatta course be the one chosen for 
the race. 

3. Let the contest, at least in rowing, take place about 
the middle of July, instead of in June. 

4, Let the sculling be absolutely open to professional 
and amateur alike. 

Mr. Rowe is in favor of the Americans coming in. He 
says: ‘‘It would be most unsatisfactory were we not to 
take this opportunity of measuring our strength with 
theirs, as well as with that of our Colonial oarsmen.” 

THE IRISH ‘‘ HOTTENTOT” IDEA. 

The Hon. Lionel Tollemache has a pleasant, gossipy 
paper on Lord Tollemache and his anecdotes, in the 
course of which we come upon the following, which may 
be regarded as the original germ of the idea which Lord 
Salisbury afterward developed when he inferentially sug- 
gested that the Irish were on the same pale of political 
development as the Hottentots: ‘Shortly after my 
father entered Parliament there was a great disturbance 
in Ireland. The Duke of Wellington was reported to 
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have said significantly that the army was ready. One or 
more Irish members answered the appeal by saying in 
the House of Commons that the people of Ireland were 
ready, too. Amid the general excitement a young mem- 
ber of timorous aspect rose to make his maiden speech. 
In a meek voice the novice began : ‘ Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened attentively to this debate, and have come to the 
conclusion that Irishmen are no more fit to govern them- 
selves than blacks!’ The bashful orator was the first 
Mr. Walter, of the Times.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Bompas, Q. C., endeavors to show why the majority 
of Nonconformists accept Home Rule, and why the 
minority rejectit. ‘ An Irishman ” discusses the strength 
and prospects of Unionism in Ireland. He declares that 
Unionism is much stronger than Unionists themselves 
suppose. There is a growing conviction on the part of 
the Irish peasant that in his own interests the Union 
should be maintained. Edward Delille writes on “‘ Guy 
de Maupassant,” and Mr. H. W. Lucy has a short paper 
on the Early Parliamentary History of the Borough of 
Hythe. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE articles on Ulster, General Booth’s Social Work, 
and Mr. Osborne Morgan’s reply to Lady Jeune’s 
denunciation of Modern Society are noticed in another 
department. 
THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


A former Siberian exile has a paper on the Russian 
Crisis. It is a sombre presentation of the melancholy con- 
dition of things in the famine districts of Russia. The 
writer seems to be almost as hostile to Count Tolstoi as 
he is to the government. Russian agriculture is perishing 
for want of intelligent direction, but a stupid, suspicious 
officialism is fatal to all improvement. Possibly the pinch 
of hunger and the possibility of absolute bankruptcy will 
compel the adoption of measures where all milder argu- 
ments have failed. He thinks that provincial society has 
distinctly degenerated in Russia in the last few years. It 
reads nothing, ignores science, and interests itself in noth- 
ing. The zemstvos have been checked in their work, and 
have degenerated accordingly. The moral of the whole 
thing is that—“ Russia will never return to its old social 
régime ; it will never see prosperity again, unless the in- 
telligentia once more turns its attention to its own internal 
affairs, its daily requirements ; unless it is once more in- 
dependent, and throws off the false, heartless, and indif- 
ferent guardianship of the bureaucracy.” 


A PROTEST AGAINST SACERDOTALISM. 


Archdeacon Farrar has an article on Sacerdotalism, in 
which he warns the Sacerdotalists of the establishment 
that their teaching will carry them to Rome, and that 
there are myriads of both laity and clergy who will never 
accept the utterly disproved assertions which they so con- 
stantly repeat. In declaiming these assertions, says the 
Archdeacon: ‘‘We claim to be churchmen in the very 
best and fullest sense of the word, because we can super- 
abundantly prove to every unbiased mind that we follow 
the guidance of the only authorities which we regard as 
final or supremely important—the New Testament, the 
Prayer Book and formularies of the Church of England, 
the decrees of the Four Great Councils, the clear doctrinal 
teaching of the best writers of the primitive church in 
the earliest days of Christianity, and the carefully-weighed 
and accurately expressed opinions of every one or the 
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great divines whom hitherto the Church of England has. 
most delighted to honor.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The remaining articles in the Contemporary Review are 
Prof. Marcus Hartog’s ‘‘ Problems of Reproduction,” Miss 
Price’s ‘‘ Popular Songs of France,” and Mr. Bryce’s ad- 
dress delivered at the first meeting of the London branch 
of the Scottish Geographical Society on the ‘‘ Migration 
of Races of Men.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


R, FREDERICK GREENWOOD’ article is noticed 
elsewhere. The Countess Cesaresco writes on. 
“Historical Rimini ;” Mr. Walter Besant and a ‘‘ London: 
Editor” fight backward and forward over the question 
of ‘ Authors, Individual and Corporate ;” Mr. Andrew 
Lang protests against the censure pronounced on novels 
with a purpose, incidentally defending ‘‘ Sandford and 
Merton ;” and the editor rolls the drum and appeals to 
the country on behalf of the Unionist Administration. 
THE ANNEXATION OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Sir Richard Temple discusses the ‘‘ Polynesian Labor: 
Traffic,” and favors Lord Charles Scott’s suggestion as to: 
the establishment of recruiting stations, but he goes a step: 
further, and proposes to place all the islands where labor- 
ers are recruited under the Imperial protectorate. “Then, 
and not till then, would the recruits have all the advan- 
tage which the Indian labor recruits (coolies) possess, and 
the recurrence of the evils formerly complained of and 
deplored would be rendered impossible. A protectorate 
would, of course, be Imperial and not colonial. 

“It remains to indicate the islands that would fall under 
this proposal. The islands appear to belong chiefly, if not 
entirely, to the series known to geographers as the Loui- 
siade Archipelago. This range extends from the southern 
extremity of New Guinea across the ocean south-eastward 
till the Fiji group, already British, is reached. The fact. 
that British protection is established in Southern New 
Guinea would facilitate a similar protection over adjacent 
islands—especially in Moresby Island. Outside the Loui- 
siade group, and lying to the north, would be two or three: 
islands which have heretofore been recruiting-grounds— 
especially Normamby Island, and perhaps the islands. 
of Goodenough and Fergusson. And to the west lie the 
Solomon Islands. The New Hebrides are quite extraneous 
to these groups.” 

A NEWSPAPER COPYRIGHT ACT. 


Mr. Sidney Low, the editor of the St. James Gazette, 
gives us his meditations upon the present state of the 
Copyright Act in newspapers, which has just been pro- 
moted by the recent action taken against him by the 
London Times. He makes the following suggestions as 
to the framing of a satisfactory Newspaper Act: ‘The 
registered proprietors or publishers, not the ‘authors,’ to. 
be regarded as the owners of all the copyrights ; the fact 
that the paper is properly registered to give the proprie- 
tors a right to sue for infringement of copyright, irre- 
spective of any arrangements made with contributors ; 
no proprietor to be able to take proceedings for infringe- 
ment of copyright, unless it can be shown that he has 
warned off trespassers by hoisting the red flag over the 
whole journal or over any particular literary article in 
it ; subject to such warning any literary article to be ca- 
pable of being protected in the same way as if it had been 
contributed to a monthly magazine or similar‘periodical ; 
and finally, news not to be the subject of copyright 
at all.” 
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HOW I WOULD TAX LUXURIES. 

Colonel Howard Vincent, in an article entitled ‘‘ Com- 
mon Sense at Last,” enthusiastically applauds Lord Salis- 
bury’s suggestion of retaliatory duties. He thinks that in 
negotiating treaties with France and Spain Lord Salis- 
bury’s suggestion would give England a weapon by which 
she could bring them to their knees. 

He says: ‘‘ With each country we absolutely hold the 
master hand, not only as their best customer, but as hav- 
ing it in our power tocripple a large proportion of the 
population, and thus gain any electoral result we choose, 
and simultaneously to confer a great benefit upon our 
own people by diminishing the consumption of foreign 
alcohol: An extra tax upon the £4,000,000 worth of 
French wine and brandy, or the £858,000 worth of Spanish 
wine ; a duty on ihe £7,000,000 worth of French silk man- 
ufactures, or the £1,000,000 worth of French boots, shoes 
and gloves ; or on the £5,000,000 worth of French woolen 
manufactures brought into this country would soon bring 
our neighbors to a reasonable frame of mind.” 

SOME VITAL STATISTICS. : 

In an article on ‘‘ Sedatives and Modern Life,” Dr. Tom 
Robinson gives the following figures in order to prove 
that it is nervous diseases which drive. people into dram- 
drinking and drug-taking. Deaths from old age have 
fallen off, while deaths from diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem and from cancer have greatly increased. 


ANNUAL DEATH RATE FROM VARIOUS CAUSES IN A 
MILLION PERSONS. 
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Intemperance..... 
Cancer 
Phthisis 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N the present number Editor Knowles does his best to 
convert the Nineteenth Century into a Unionist 
pamphlet. It begins with Mr. Edward Dicey’s paper on 
“The Choice of England,” and closes with the opinions of 
no fewer than ten persons, who explain why they are 
going to vote for the Unionists. There is not much, nor 
anything that is new, in any of their articles. The only 
thing that is worth mentioning is Mr. Dicey’s cock-sure 
confidence that the Unionists hold the winning cards. 
‘‘Tf we fail to win I, for one, shall attribute the failure to 
no other cause than our want of ability to make the best 
of our position.” He cannot, however, bring himself to 
believe, even for a moment, that the people of England 
will be so stupid as not to agree with him on this occasion. 
Therefore, the polls are to result in the crushing defeat of 
the Gladstonians. ‘‘ Success lies within the grasp of the 
Unionist party. If they fail to obtain success it is with 

them will rest the fault.” 

JAMAICA AS A HEALTH RESORT, 

The Duke of St. Albans has been visiting Jamaica, and 
he wants his wife and all the world to follow his example, 
especially if they are in need of a milder climate. 

He sums up his paper as follows : ‘‘ have been asked the 
following questions about the merits of Jamaica, which I 
think may be answered as follows: For a sportsman ? 
No, though a good bag of wild pigeons can be made. The 
marshes in the West Indies are dangerous for any one not 
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acclimatized to the tropics. For the yachtsman? No, the 
Caribbean Sea is too rough for pleasure cruising, and the 
currents perplexing. For the invalid? Yes, he will find 
a climate which extends to him a sure and safe recovery ; 
but let him be warned against returning to a cold climate 
before the summer is well advanced, and he must be care- 
ful to wear light but woolen underclothing. For the 
botanist ? Yes, a perfect Paradise will open to him ; 450 
different species of ferns will reward his search, besides 
an abundant tropical vegetation. For the naturalist ? 
Yes, there are many valuable kinds of butterflies and 
other insects to be secured, but the collection of hum- 
ming-birds and other small birds is forbidden without a 
special permit. To sum up, the voyage out is easy and 
pleasant, if it were not for the waste of time, and the 
return journey can be made by New York.” 
THE HAREM VIEW OF TURKISH MARRIAGES. 

‘* Adalet” describes how marriages are arranged in 
Turkey. It is avery curious story. The girls are not al- 
lowed to see their husbands until they are married to 
them. The girl must seem to be entirely ignorant of the 
meaning of a betrothal, she must cry when the ring is put 
on her finger, but must not admit that she understands 
what it means until the contract is settled, when for the 
first time she is allowed to recognize the fate that has 
been prepared for her, and then it is her duty to fall back 
in a dead faint. Even after that she must not ask any 
questions about the name, family or character of her be- 
trothed, nor must she ever try to see him from afar. Not- 
withstanding this arrangement, which seems to have been 
malevolently contrived in order to make marriage a fail- 
ure, ‘‘ Adalet” does not think that Turkish marriages turn 
out so badly on the whole. 

‘T have seen girls brought up in every kind of indulg- 
ence, and who have never been thwarted in their whole 
lives, bow down before the authority of their husbands, | 
and obey without a murmur the orders of a man who a 
few months before was entirely unknown to them, and I 
cannot help admiring a system which, whilst asking for 
so much devotion and sacrifice on one side, so rarely de- 
generates into tyranny on the other.” 

ARMINIUS VEMBERY ONCE MORE. 

Arminius Vembery, that industrious and pertinacious 
Hungarian, who now adds to his other enormities that of 
spelling Colossus with a K, once more takes up his parable 
about the situation in Central Asia. This time he is not 
quite so gloomy as usual. He says: ‘In order to secure a 
position which corresponds to the standing of Russia in 
and near Khorasan, England will be sooner or later com- 
pelled to round off the present frontier between Beluchis- 
tan and Eastern Persia in order to get such a footing in 
Sistan as will enable her to counteract and to threaten. 
any Russian movement either from Ashkabad or from 
Dushakh toward Meshed.” 

If that is done he almost promises to be happy forever 
afterward, for he says: ‘‘ The grandiloquent sentence of 
Skobeleff to arrange a march a la Timur to the Indus and 
to expel the English from the peninsula by means of a 
hard blow struck in front, is to-day obsolete. With the 
aid of the scientific frontier, completed through the po- 
sition in Sistan, England will have made perfect her means 
of defense against the attack of Russia. As to the pros- 
pect of fomenting a mutiny in the rear of the English 
army of defense in India, I am glad to say that here too 
a great change for the better has taken place.” 

GENERAL ELECTIONS IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie writes an instructive paper on the 

subject, ‘‘Generai Elections in America and England,” 
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which he contrasts the English with the American 
methods of conducting an appeal to the country, very 
much to the advantage of the Americans. The chief dif- 
ference is that the English system is much less conserva- 
tive than the American. In comparing the legislators of 
the two countries, Mr. Carnegie says : 

‘‘T think the average American Congressman much less 
vain and much more modest, and infinitely more mindful 
of the wishes of his colleagues, than the average British 
M. P., for he scarcely ever bores the House or consumes 
its valuable time by inflicting upon it the ‘‘ great effort ” 
he has prepared not to inform the House, but to electrify 
the rustics at home.” 

He gives the English hope, however, that before long 
they may approximate to the American ideal of excellence. 
“‘The contrast between the Monarchy and the Republic, 
great as it is at present, is one which I believe is to become 
less and less year after year, until the two great branches 
of the English-speaking race, possessed of the same lan- 
guage, literature, law, and religion, shall also possess the 
advantages of similar conservative constitutions.” 


MUSIC FOR THE MASSES, 


Mrs. Julian Marshall, who is a great admirer of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa system, thinks that England is making great 
progress in the musical education of her people. ‘‘In the 
Board Schools the great mass of British children are 
receiving such a thorough grounding in the elements of 
music as must remain with them through life. A good 
Tonic Sol-Fa is a good theoretical and practical musician.” 

No advantage, however, is to be obtained without a 
sacrifice, and she pathetically deplores the misery which 
is inflicted upon long-suffering humanity by the endless 
practicing which goes on all around. Still she thinks this 
hardship must be endured as best it can, with this reflec- 
tion for consolation: ‘Fifty people who never could be 
fifty effective solo-performers (and of whom there would 
be too many if they could) may, by combination under 
capable direction, produce an effect beyond the reach of 
any solo-performer in the world. This is the triumphant 
and only answer to those who, weary of sound, ask ever 
and anon, ‘To what purpose all this music?’ Music in 
masses is the modern art.” 


ASTRONOMY AND WORSHIP IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Mr. J. Norman Lockyer publishes under this title an 
elaborate study, in which he seeks to prove that “ there is, 
in all probability, aclose connection between the mythol- 
ogy of the ancient Egyptians and the observations of bodies 
rising and setting, which they, like all the other early 
nations, had to make for the uses of their daily life.” 

In working out this thesis, he says: ‘‘ i assume the per- 
sonification or the deification of stars ; I indicate special 
orientations of buildings devoted to the worship of some 
star or another ; and I suggest an instance—a very re- 
markable instance—of a change of cult in a temple.” 


OTHER ARTICEES. 


Professor Mahaffy takes occasion of the tercentenary 
of Trinity College, Dublin, to write the history of that 
institution, and Sir Henry Elliott gives us a popularly 
written sketch of Sir John Franklin. 


THE Westminster Review for July is exceedingly dull. 
The articles on ‘‘ The Old Irish Parliament,” “‘ Irish Law- 
yers,” ‘‘The Tyranny of Canvassers,” ‘‘ The Equality of 
the Rural Wage Rate,” and the ‘‘ Emigration Problem in 
America” may be very good solid reading in their way, 
but the Review sadly needs livening up. 


OF REVIEWS. 


HARPER'S. 


E review among the “Leading Articles of the 

Month” Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson’s article on 

“The Growth of the Federal Power,” and Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow’s, ‘‘ The Czar’s Western Frontier.” 

The magazine patriotically makes a feature of a consid- 
erable paper by Mr. Charles D. Deshler, entitled ‘‘ How 
the Declaration was Received in the Old Thirteen,” and 
Mr. Howard Pyle’s well-known illustrations of Continental 
costumes and scenes add to the attractions of this tribute 
to the original Glorious Fourth. Some of the Fourth of 
July oratory that Mr. Deshler unearths compares favora- 
bly with the later survivals. 

People who have the Sir Samuel Baker temperament 
will delight in the novel description of elephant-hunting 
in Mysore, which Mr. R. Caton Woodville contributes, 
accompanied by very striking pictures from his drawings. 
It is not ‘the killing of elephants which he describes, but 
the capture of wild ones to be domesticated. The wiles 
of the forest-roaming old trumpeters and the cunning of 
the tame elephants which assist in their capture make in- 
teresting reading. Mr. Woodville accompanied a famous 
hunter, a Mr, Sanderson, to the Kheddah, or huge trap, 
over a mile in circumference, into which the native beat- 
ers drove the great animals. ‘‘ How mysterious these 
huge brutes looked as they silently strode through the 
dark forest, breaking the bamboos in their way and toss- 
ing them over their heads! These wild elephants in their 
native jungle appear colossal, and have not that dark, al- 
most black appearance that they acquire when tamed 
and frequently washed. In their natural state they are 
gray in color and covered with red clay and mud, with 
bits of grass and leaves sticking to them.” 

In purely literary features this July Harper’s is exceed- 
ingly rich, with Mr. Lowell’s essay on Marlowe and Mr. 
Lang and Mr. Abbey’s treatment of ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” to say nothing of Mr. Howells’ and Miss Wilkins’ 
serials. Mr. Lowell’s essay in particular is the finest of 
his posthumous works which have been brought before 
us, if not of all his literary criticisms. 


THE CENTURY. 


R. A. W. HARRIS’ paper on ‘‘ The Government and 

the Farmer,” and Mr. Walter B. Hill’s exposition 

of the ‘‘Great American Safety Valve,” are noticed at 
greater length elsewhere. 

One of the best articles in this number is Mr. Charles 
Waldstein’s account of the recent finding of the tomb of 
Aristotle, in the course of excavation under his direction. 
The site of this “find,” dear to the heart of the scholar 
and archeologist, is in Eutria, a district of Euboea. It was 
not without some trouble with the Philistine natives that 
Mr. Waldstein’s party—from the American School of 
Athens—completed their important discovery, nor has he 
been able to prove beyond a preadventure to the doubters 
that it was the Aristotle whose last resting place he has 
unearthed, but the circumstantial evidence is very strong 
in his favor. 

A very good descriptive article is ‘‘ Negus Negusti and 
the Abyssinians,” by Frederic Villiers who has very 
graphically illustrated his own text. Mr. Villiers found 
himself despised by the Abyssinian maidens on account of 
his “ pink skin.” But the white man has good reasons to 
reciprocate this disdain to judge from the description of 
the universal and accepted state of uncleanness and dis- 
ease which characterizes the native. Indeed, the Church 
seems to have accomplished little if anything in the prac- 
tical regeneration of this so-called Christian people, 
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A strong editorial in the ‘‘ Topics of the Times ” depart- 
ment seeks to lay the responsibility of political corruption 
in its proper place. ‘‘There has never been any corrup- 
tion in politics,” says this writer, ‘‘in any nation that the 
world has ever seen, in which the responsibility did not 
rest upon the man who offered the bribe rather than upon 
the men who took it. It does not lessen this responsibility 
if there be one or a dozen middlemen between the bribe- 
giver and the bribe-taker. What is wanted is a moral 
sense which will be as keen in political matters as it is in 
private and commercial matters. No reputable man 
ought to give a dollar for political purposes, unless he can 
have in return an accounting for its use. Every man who 
contributes to a large campaign fund, to be expended by 
a professional corruptionist without any public or private 
accounting of the uses to which it is put, is an accomplice 
in a gigantic scheme of bribery which he has helped to 
make possible.” - 

This July number brings to a close Dr. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s charming serial, ‘‘ Characteristics,” which has proved 
a very successful departure in psychological fiction ; and 
the no less remarkable production of Mr. Kipling and 
Wolcott Balestier, ‘‘ The Naulahka,” also concludes with 
an ever-new chapter of the old, old story. 


v 


SCRIBNER’S. 


HE July Scribner’s is rather a pleasing number. Its 

piece de résistance is Mr. Joseph Kirkland’s paper, 

** Among the Poor of Chicago,” which we review on an- 
other page. 

The ‘‘ Historic Moment” described this month is that 
first of January thirteen years ago which saw the resump- 
tion of specie payments, accomplished by Secretary Sher- 
man in the face of such discouraging surroundings and 
predictions. Mr. J.K. Upton recounts the financial events 
which led up to the consummation of the measure. It 
will be remembered that Secretary Sherman’s theory was 
that a 40 per cent. reserve would be ample to establish 
gold payments, on the principle that as soon as people 
could get gold for their notes they would not want it. 
By the sale of bonds and other strenuous efforts, the Sec- 
retary finally succeeded in amassing $135,000,000 of gold in 
the Treasury; but still the financiers of New York steadily 
predicted failure, one banker offering $50,000 for a place 
‘at the head of the line.” People were so skeptical of the 
reserve fund that even the friends of resumption insisted 
on going into the vaults and handling the bags of gold 
before they would acknowledge its existence. But, not- 
withstanding these croakings, the first of January, 1879, 
came and went, as all the world knows, and instead of the 
anticipated run, three times as much gold was offered as 
was taken out. Mr. Upton’s short paper is lucid and 
graphic. 

Dr. Leroy M. Yale, noted physician, artist, litterateur, 
and last, but not least, enthusiastic disciple of the gentle 
Izaak, will stir the hearts of his brother fishermen by his 
paper entitled ‘‘Getting Out the Fly Books,” evidently a 
labor of love with him. ‘‘ The true angler,” says Dr. Yale, 
‘is not he whose pole is but the weapon of his predatory 
instinct. The lov: of the art must be above the greed of 
prey. With the boisterous fisherman and the picnicker 
with a fishing rod we have no concern. But amongactual 
sportsman-like anglers the manifestations of the enjoy- 
ment of the recreation are as various as temperaments. 
Each exaggerates some of its pleasures, but he best real- 
izes them whose rod is a divining wand, who has the wid- 
est sympathy with the outer world, whether it touch him 
through his scientific insight, his artistic sensibility, or 
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that nameless poetic feeling which longs for the sunshine, 
the wind and the rain.” 

It is a far different kind of fishing that Prof. N. S. Shaler 
tells of in his paper on ‘‘ The Depths of the Sea,” but it is 
not less fascinating, in a different way. He describes 
methods of dredging at great depths, and illustrations 
show some of the wonderful monsters adapted by nature 
to live beneath hundreds of fathoms of water. One queer 
fellow in particular has both eyes on one side of his body. 

As to the more xsthetic features of the magazine, Mr. 
Stevenson and his collaborator bring ‘‘ The Wrecker” to a 
close with some éclat, and Mr. Aldrich contributes a 
charming poem in ‘“ White Edith”—an elaboration of a 
bit of verse published by him in Scribner’s four years ago. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N another department we review at greater length 

Mr. Brander Matthew’s paper, ‘‘The Literary Inde- 

pendence of the United States,” and Mr. J. B. Harrison’s, 
‘*The State and the Forest.” 

There are several other papers of serious worth in the 
number, and one of them, especially interesting to New 
Yorkers, is the description Jacob A. Riis gives of the 
Riverside Hospital and the good work which is going on 
there. After telling of the excessive sanitary precautions 
against the spread of contagion, the difficulty of ‘‘ catch- 
ing” the plague-stricken, ignorant foreigners, the heroism 
of Miss Kate Holden, the fearless Southern lady who acts 
as matron, Mr. Riis concludes : ‘ As an institution North 
Brother Island is unique. There is nothing like it any- 
where in the world. In the great cities of Europe they 
have floating hospitals for smallpox, and more or less 
isolated ‘contagious wards’ in their ordinary hospitals. 
The isolation secured in New York is absolute. It must 
ever be the chief defense of our city against this enemy 
that is forever knocking. Disinfecting the tenement 
houses is good as far as it goes ; quarantine better, but in 
such localities next to impossible. Summary removal of 
the patient removes at once also the danger of further in- 
fection. The power to effect it is vested in the health 
officers. Of how great importance this is in a city con- 
stantly exposed, as New York is, to the importation of 
pestilence by sea and land, and where the packing of the 
population in the poor quarters is wholly unprecedented, 
with consequent conditions most favorable to the spread 
of a plague, was shown in the last outbreak of typhus 
fever among Russian immigrants who had passed through 
quarantine unchallenged. But for the Riverside Hospital, 
as the strongest link in the splendidly organized sanitary 
service, a disastrous epidemic could not have been averted. 
The cost of such a preventive is not to be considered for 
a moment were it three times the $50,000 Riverside costs 
a year.” 

Mr. T. S. Perry is rather ironical and not very hopeful 
in his paper on ‘‘ The Latest Literary Fashions of France,” 
—a title in which ‘‘ fads” might easily have been substi- 
tuted for the fourth word. Mr. Perry talks most of the 
Symbolists, so-called, about whom the most interesting 
and intelligible thing seems to be their study of word- 
harmony or color, and the orchestral effect of the vowels in 
poetry. This goes on at great expense of intelligibility, 
as is evident from the critic’s quotations. Mr. Perry is 
pessimistic concerning the bright promises of such men as 
M. Rod, and the Vicomte de Vogué, who have been 
prophesying that we were in the dawn of a ‘“‘new and 
fairer day ” in literature, lit by a more lofty enthusiasm 
and nobler ideals. ‘If they are right, there is one thing 
certain: we shall not be idealists of the old-fashioned sort. 
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Schools and aims change, but they never go back to what 
they have been before.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


N the Chautauquan for July, Mrs. L. E. Chittenden 
explains ‘‘Why American Children are Nervous.” 
Dietetic causes are perhaps most to blame, so this writer 
thinks. Tea and coffee, late hours, clothes too tightly 
cinctured, small shoes and insufficient exercise do the fell 
deed which leads to sallow faces in youth and nervous 
prostration later. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley has some timely words of physiolog- 
ical wisdom on ‘‘Summer Vacations and Physical Cult- 
ure.” To the young man turned out of the office fora 
few weeks to ‘‘kick up his heeis” at tennis or base ball, 
this advice will be of value: ‘ Begin unusual exercise 
gradually, and do not reach the maximum of exertion until 
one full week, at the least, of regularly increasing exertion 
has been accomplished. Disregard of this has often made 
a vacation worse than useless. Another safe rule 
is to eat nothing after exercise until there has been at 
least half an hour of rest. Never to take any 
long-continued exercise which requires breathing with 
the mouth open, and not to take any unusually severe ex- 
ercise in a high temperature are essential to safety.” 

There is a purely literary article of some length by John 
Vance Cheney, entitled ‘‘ A Study of Cowper,” and Noble 
Canby writes on ‘‘ The Great Exposition at Chicago.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E review as a leading article the paper by Theodore 
Roosevelt on ‘* Political Assessments in the Com- 
ing Campaign.” 

The place of honor is this month given to a critical dis- 
cussion of General McClellan, from the point of view of 
his military career. Eben Greenough Scott is the essay- 
ist, and he comes to the conclusion, after a seemingly fair 
treatment of the subject, that McClellan was not a great 
captain. McClellan, thinks this writer, ‘‘ had an unerring 
eye for favorable positions whereon to fight, and he took 
things coolly. His great fault was allowing 
the single strategical idea which filled his mind to prevail 
over present tactical conditions.” He was ‘‘ not quick to 
comprehend the situation, lacked fertility of resources- 
shrank from taking the initiative, and had not the art of 
drawing victory from defeat, nor even of profiting by 
victory.” 

The magazines of the Atlantic coast can certainly not 
be reproached at present for any snobbish scorn of the 
Great West ; still another article on ‘‘ Chicago” appears 
here in Mr. Scudder’s magazine, from the pen of Edward 
G. Mason, and it is one of the best that has appeared, in a 
modest way. He finds the leading trait of the citizens of 
Chicago “‘ their desire and intention to do in many ways 
the best for their city as a whole.” He calls particular 
attention to the magnificent library growth in the city, 
and the magnificent university to bear its name, to which 
fifteen hundred students have applied for admission be- 
fore the opening of its doors When the time comes to 
criticise, Mr. Mason finds the chief defect of Chicago “in 
the matter of its local government, which is in especial 
disrepute just now. Its valuable franchises, which should 
have paid its municipal expenses, have been parted with 
for asong, and a number of its aldermen are under in- 
dictment for corruption. It is true that this evil is more 
or less general in our land, and a high authority has 
pronounced the government of cities the one conspicuous 
failure of this country.” But Chicago is too young and 
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vigorous and self-sustaining for that sort of thing, Mr 
Mason thinks. 

There is a somewhat readable essay, entitled ‘‘ The 
American Idealist,” by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., who wrote 
in the same magazine not long ago on the cognate subject 
of the American pessimist. ‘‘ When the American,” says 
Mr. Bradford, ‘‘is possessed by the idea, he is possessed by 
it thoroughly ; not with a Celtic unreason, but with an 
enthusiasm that seems quite out of harmony with his 
ordinary half-skeptical self, and that goes great lengths. 
The most interesting point in the history of American 
thought is the transcendental movement of the first half 
of this century, which was idealism incarnate. Practi- 
cally it showed itself in that curious experiment, Brook 
Farm, which was an attempt to realize what has been, in 
one form or another, the social Utopia of all idealists ; an 
attempt to overcome the biting stress of individualism, 
to ‘pool,’ as the railroad men say, the interests of all 
humanity—an attempt which failed. What was far 
more serious, and what did not fail, was the great anti- 
slavery movement, as truly a result of idealism here as 
was the French Revolution in Europe, and managed in a 
far purer spirit.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


ROF. ELIHU THOMSON contributes an article on 
‘Future Electrical Development.” Of the possible 
advances in electrical mechanics, none is more striking 
than the attempt to telegraph through the medium of the 
air alone, without any metallic medium. ‘‘ Had we,” said 
Mr. Thomson, ‘“‘the means of obtaining electrical oscil- 
lations of several millions per second, or waves similar to 
light waves, but of vastly lower rate of vibration, it 
might be possible by suitable reflectors to cause them to 
be carried a mile or so through a fog, and to recognize 
their presence by instruments constructed for the pur- 
pose. Many of the difficulties and dangers which now 
beset the navigator would, at least, be lessened, if not re- 
moved.” Another point of great importance in electrical 
progress is the application of water-power tomanufacture 
the fluid, and, of course, in such attempts the utilization 
of the great Niagara power has the first place in interest. 
Mr. Thomson tells of the transmission of water-power 
over a hundred miles to the Frankfort Electrical Exhibi- 
tion. 

There is a capital article on ‘‘ The Republic of Mexico,” 
by Don Cayetano Romero, First Secretary of the Mexican 
Legation. Of the relations between the United States 
and the more Southern republic, the writer says : ‘‘ There 
is no reason in the world why the trade between our two 
countries, which are only separated by a narrow river 
and an imaginary line, should not attain much larger 
figures than at present. We need in Mexico your ma- 
chinery to work our mines, on the most important 
sources of wealth, your agricultural implements for the 
development and cultivation on a large scale of our rich 
and fertile lands, your manufactured goods ; while in ex- 
change you need our mineral ores, our textile fibers, our 
coffee, hides and skins, tobacco, precious woods and other 
raw material, to feed your manufactories.” 

Another exceedingly good paper is Franklin B. Heads’ 
‘“‘The Heart of Chicago,” which really gives a much more 
lucid and attractive idea of the important parts of that 
great city than could any general article. ‘The most 
noticeable feature of the heart of Chicago is its size. The 
business of this city, covering an area of one hundred and 
eighty-one square miles, is substantially all done and 
managed in an area something less than thirty-five hun- 
dred feet square, The city has some thirty large banking 
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establishments, nearly all of which would be embraced in 
a circle with a radius of nine hundred feet.” 

Edward Angus Freeman is the subject of a critical es- 
say by William Clarke, who says: “It cannot justly be 
said that Freeman was a profound thinker. He was a 
thorough Englishman, with some of the characteristic 
limitations of the English mind. He was not a philosopher 
nor an idealist, but a plain, blunt man, on whose original 
nature was grafted a splendid classical and historical 
culture.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


HE novelette of Lippincott’s for July is ‘‘ White 
Heron,” by M. G. McClelland, whose portrait is 
the frontispiece of the magazine. A paper on which W. 
E. Hughes and Benjamin Sharp collaborate tells of 
‘“Peary’s North Greenland Expedition,” apropos of the 
relief party which is just starting North to bring that 
fearless explorerhome. Miss Agnes Repplier, in reviewing 
the ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence” of John Murray, is ex- 
ceedingly clever in her tale of the ‘‘ Trials of a Publisher,” 
and truly her tribute to the patience and generosity of 
the great English publisher will weaken the traditional 
sympathy with the poor author, much abused as he is 
supposed to be at the hands of his business man. In the 
Journalist Series Max de Lipman writes on the ‘‘ News- 
paper Illustrator’s Story.” 


CALIFORNIAN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


LSEWHERE we review at greater length Mr. Fred. 
H. Hackett’s paper on ‘‘ The Schools of San Fran- 
cisco.” 

A very picturesque article,in illustration and text, is 
Mr. Olaf Ellison’s description of ‘‘ A Southern California 
Mountain Railroad,” the road in question being the Pasa- 
dena, which runs through the magnificent Sierra Madre 
mountains to a well-appointed hotel three thousand five 
hundred feet above sea level. Mr. Ellison is enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of this beautiful country. He says: 
‘‘Los Angeles and Pasadena are the geographical and 
social centers of a tourist region that is rapidly becoming, 
to the North American Continent, all and far more than 
Switzerland ever has been to Europe at large. The Swiss 
summer season is confined within the limits of three 
months. Southern California, on the other hand, 
enjoys five months of an ideal spring season, lasting from 
January to the close of May.” In another paragraph Mr. 
Ellison says that the visitor can enjoy a sleigh ride at 
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Christmas, pick strawberries and oranges, and bask in the 
Pacific, all in one forenoon—suggestive of the possibili- 
ties of the Golden State.” 

Mr. C. T. Hopkins, writing on the question, ‘‘ Shall we 
Educate Our Politicians ?” answers strongly in the affirm- 
ative, recommending that colleges for that purpose be 
established by existing universities, by wealthy philan- 
thropists, and in connection with the proposed National 
University. Mr. Hopkins’ conclusion, which he thinks 
strong enough to put in italics, is that the only mode of 
checking the present infection of corruption in American 
politics is by elevating politics into a learned profession.” 


DOMINION ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


RANK YEIGH contributes his concluding paper on 
‘‘A Century of Legislation in Canada,” which pos- 
sesses a certain timeliness because of the fact that this is 
the 100th anniversary of the Convocation of the first Par- 
liament of Upper Canada, There are several articles giv- 
ing pleasant outing descriptions of camping and fishing 
parties in the regien of the beautiful Canadian lakes, and 
Ernest M. Taylor writes on the Dominion Educational 
Association Convention which in July met in the city of 
Montreal, and in which Roman Catholic teachers and 
Protestant instructors came together on a common plat- 
form, and in the school exhibition vie with each other in 
a friendly rivalry. 


GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


N Goldthwaite’s for July, the editor of the Panama 
Star and Herald writes on the Pan-American Rail- 
way, tosay that the three commissions of engineers en- 
gaged on the preliminary surveys seem to be doing their 
work well and intelligently. After tracing out the 
proposed course, he says: ‘It is an undertaking at- 
tended with enormous difficulties, and, although the ulti- 
mate full development of the great Southern Continent 
and Central America largely depends.on the construction 
of such an overland connecting link with the Northern 
Continent, we may well be forgiven for entertaining a 
doubt as to whether some further degree of local develop- 
ment all along the line of the Latin Republics may not be 
found to be a necessary antecedent to the actual construc- 
tion of the gigantic highway of commerce now projected.’* 
In another paper the editorial hand is applied to the 
description of the ‘‘ World’s Peanut Center,” which is 
Norfolk, Va.; and Captain William H. Parker continues 
his papers on ‘‘ Columbus and His Times.” 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N the Revue des Deux Mondes for June, M. Taine 
continues his excellent articles on the ‘‘The Recon- 
struction of France in 1800.” The present installments 
deal with the work done by Napoleon in the cause of secon- 
dary education—‘‘the most personal, finished and com- 
plete of all his works.” Elementary education he did 
not encourage. The primary schools received no State 
subsidy (unless we may count 25,000 francs allotted to the 
Christian Brothers in 1812—of which only 4500 were ever 
paid to them). It was not his object to develop the intelli- 
gence of the peasant and the artisan. They were to have 
as much instruction as would suffice to enable them to 


obey orders—not a whit more; while training afforded 
by the secondary schools and the universities was intended 
to fashion a race of officers who were to be his levers for 
moving the military machine he wished to make of the 
nation. 

M. Etienne Lamy writes on the ‘‘ Duty of Conserva- 
tives,” who, he contends, ought to throw in their lot with 
the French Republic in order to give it that element of 
order and stability it lacks at present, instead of remain- 
ing inactive because they cannot restore a dead régime. 

M. Jusserand contributes a readable paper (which, how- 
ever, contains nothing particularly new to English read- 
ers) on the building up of the English character through 
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successive invasiofis and mixtures of blood. He particu- 
larly dwells on the effect of French influence in develop- 
ing the lighter side in character, art and literature. 
‘* Europe,” he says, ‘‘ hasseen two renaissances—one in the 
eleventh century, the otherinthe sixteenth ; the one was, 
in the first place, French, the other primarily Italian. 
In the eleventh century, the French were what the Ital- 
ians were four or five hundred years later—great initia- 
tors. Original architecture, with its cathedrals and its 
castles, the universities, the scholastic philosophy, the 
Crusades, the epics of chilvalry, the fabliaux, were, 
at this point of time, born in our country, and spread 
thence to others. This art, this intellect, this literature, 
these ideas crossed the channel with the Norman, or fol- 
lowed him shortly afterwards into his new country. The 
literature introduced by the conquerors is very different 
from that which they find inthecountry. They were not 
built to feel the Saxon despair and the Saxon melancholy ; 
they were happy, they succeeded in all they undertook. 
They wanted a literature of happy people. They have 
their epic poems, but graceful love stories take the place 
of Beownlf and the Volsungs. They have fabliaux, 
merry tales—the comic stories of Reynard the Fox ; they 
have love lyrics, caressing and happy, of a kind unknown 
to the somber mysticism of the North. In short, tosum 
up in a word the difference between this epoch and the 
previous one: On the lips of the victors of Hastings the 
ode became a song.” 

M. G. Valbert reviews a German pamphlet (‘‘ Berlin 
Wein-Rom ”) in defence of the Triple Alliance, supposed to 
have been written by Herr von Eckardt, Consul-General 
at Stockholm, and containing a passionate plea for the 
recent policy of the German Empire. M. Valbert con- 
cludes his survey thus: ‘‘Whatever the anonymous 


writer may say, the Triple Alliance is toa great extent 
the cause of the incurable malaise weighing upon Europe, 
which has been forced to arm to the teeth. Is it not 
feared that, after groaning under the ever-increasing bur- 
dens of an armed peace, the nations may not come to 


wish for a crisis which horrifies them ? Unhappily there 
is nothing left for us but to accommodate ourselves to the 
consequences of our destiny. Unless there should be a 
sudden lighting up—which, so far, there is nothing to an- 
nounce—our skies will remain gray for a long time to 
come. Europe will long continue to suffer from a 
strange disease whichis aggravated by her physicians 
while they are pretending to relieve it; and there will 
still be found anonymous writers to declare that coali- 
tions are the best guarantees of peace, that all govern- 
ments who do not admit that their fate depends on a 
small piece of paper (which is not shown them) give proof 
of bad faith and corruption ; and that if they concert 
measures among themselves for the defence of their in- 
terests, they must be pointed out to the world as dis- 
turbers of the public peace and incorrigibly given to pick- 
ing quarrels.” 

The Vicomte d’Avenel continues his ‘History of 
Personal Property” in the number for June 15. The 
present installment deals with the coinage and the rate of 
interest, a subject bristling with difficulties and complica- 
tions. When (as in the thirteenth century) there were no 
less than eighty prelates and barons who had the right of 
coining money, the varieties of coin in circulation were 
infinite ; and the standard unit, the “ livre tournois,” was 
atany rate, after 1200, not a coin, but a purely imaginary 
value. Whether there ever were “ livres tournois ” coined 
under Charlemagne is a disputed point among historians. 
Even at the present day, with the decimal system in full 
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swing, the peasants in some parts of France continue to 
calculate by nominal values—the pistole in Lower Nor- 
mandy, the real in Brittany—though these Spanish coins 
were never at any period struck in France. In the same 
way the designations écu and louis are still used, though 
no such coins exist. 

It is curious to remember how very recent is the growth 
of what we call political economy ; how short a time ago, 
comparatively, people had not even a suspicion that the 
laws of supply and demand, or the rate of exchange, could 
depend on anything but the wills of individuals or gov- 
ernments. Montesquieu, writing in the eighteenth century, 
says: ‘Silver has, as money, a value which the prince 
may fix ; he establishes a proportion between a quantity 
of uncoined silver and the same quantity, as money ; he 
fixes the proportion between the different metals em- 
ployed in coinage, lastly, he gives to each 
piece an ideal value.” The practice of governments in in- 
terfering with the coinage was, as is well known, quite 
in accordance with this theory. Either the coinage was 
debased by admixture of other metals than gold or 
silver—which was looked on as robbery, and, if possible, 
resisted to the utmost by the nation—or a fictitious value 
was given by official proclamation to the existing coinage, 
which, though odious, was considered quite legal and 
within the rights of government. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE most interesting article in the Nouvelle for June 
is M. Maurice Gilbert-Bondin’s, on Mr. Thomas 
Burt, noticed elsewhere. M. Hector de la Ferriére con- 
tributes a study of ‘* Anne Boleyn, from new documents,” 
which, though he does not expressly say so, seems to be 
based on Mr. Froude’s book. Dr. Lombroso has a scrappy 
but very interesting and suggestive paper on the ‘‘ Ex- 
haustion of Genius.” A curious case is quoted, of color- 
blindness induced by mental overwork, which disappeared 
after afew hours. Some find arithmetical or algebraic 
operations a relief to the tired brain ; others, on the con- 
trary, are rendered by fatigue absolutely incapable of 
doing them correctly. The difficulty of translating when 
tired has often been noticed—it is partly due to the local 
and temporary loss of memory caused by fatigue, partly 
to the general depression of mental organs. Some of the 
symptoms of mental fatigue are: 1. Incapacity for seiz- 
ing the sense of even the simplest things. 2. Want of 
‘“‘ fixative memory.” In reading one finds it quite impos- 
sible to assimilate the matter one reads. 38. Reading a 
sentence without being able to say what one has read. 
4. Confusion alternating with excessive clearness of 
theught. 5. Wandering attention. Incapacity on the 
part of pupils of seizing rapidly and completely what has 
been told them. ‘‘ No proofs are needed to confirm the 
well-known fact that energy fails as fatigue increases. 
New subjects weary us, to teach slow pupils becomes, so 
to speak, impossible. <A sustained effort, a prompt de- 
cision, are alike impossible.” 

Mr. B. Jeannine writes on Nietzsche—the ‘‘ Apostle of 
Force "—who has recently obtained so large a following 
in Germany, and who has ended, like Guy de Maupassant, 
in a lunatic asylum. M. L. Sevin-Despluis comments on 
the Uganda massacres. M. Henri Chantavoine continues 
his criticisms on the salons. M. L. A. Levert writes on 
the Cran (the shingly desert at the mouth of the Rhone) 
and the possibilities of its reclamation, and M. J. Lefebvre 
opens a series of philological articles on the Neo-Latin 
languages, 





POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


HOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH appears in the Atlantic, in Scribner’s 

and in Harper’s for July. The beautiful Scribner’s poem, ‘* White 

Edith,” is toolong to quote. Of the ‘‘ Two Moods” in Harper’s, the second 
is pictured as follows : 


Though I be shut in darkness, and become 
Insentient dust blown idly here and there, 

I hold oblivion a scanty yee to pay 

For having once had held against my lip 
Life’s brimming cup of hydromel and rue— 
For having once known woman’s holy love, 
And a child’s kiss, and for a little space 
Been boon companion to the Day and Night, 
Fed on the odors of the summer dawn, 

And folded in the beauty of the stars. 

Dear Lord, though I be changed to senseless clay, 
And serve the potter as he turns the wheel, 
I thank Thee for the gracious gift of tears ! 


In the Scots Magazine for July there are some verses entitled ‘‘ Do Dog- 
ies Gang to Heaven? Will Donald Gang?” suggested by a picture by 
acTaggart, R. A. The little boy asks his father : 


** Do doggies get to Heaven, dad ? 
Will oor auld Donald gang ? 

For no to tak’ him, faither, wi’ us, 
Wad be maist awfw’ wrang !” 


He then recounts the number of kindly services which had been rendered 
to the family by the old dog, Donald, and says : 


‘** Withoot are dogs !’ Eh, faither, man, 
*Twad be an awfuw’ sin, 
To leave oor faithfu’ doggie there— 
He’s certain to win in. 


‘*Oor Donald’s no like ither dogs, 
He'll no be lockit oot: 
If Donald’s no let into Heaven, 
T'll no gang there one foot. 


Mr. E. H. Hickey, in the Leisure Hour, has a good story which is rather 
touching. He and his friends had been bathing from a boat in a Russian 
river, when they saw a gray wolf killa deer. The wolf left the body and 
went off over the hill. ickey and his companion rowed the boat over the 
river, lifted the carcass, and returned again to the other side. After a 
time they returned : 


Hungry and cold we watched and watched to see him return on his track ; 

At last we spied him atop of the hill, the same gray wolf come back. 

No more alone, but a leader of wolves, the head of a gruesome pack. 

He came right up to the very place where the dead deer’s body had lain, 

Saag = ed and looked for the prey of his claws, the beast that himself 
slain ; 

The beast at our feet, and the river between, and the searching all in vain! 


He threw up his muzzje and slunk his tail, and whined so pitifully, 

And the whole pack howled and fell on him—we hardly could bear to see. 

Breaker of civic law or pact, or however they deemed of him, 

He knew his fate, and he met his fate, for they tore him limb from limb. 

I tell you, we felt as we ne’er had felt since ever our days began ; 

Less like men that had cozened a brute than men that had murdered a 
man. 


In the Fortnightly, Mr. Swinburne spreads over five pages his elegy on 
Sir Richard Burton, but as he does not name him until the last verse, there 
are many whowill read it without knowing who he is writing about. 


POETRY. 
Albemarle.—July. 
E. K. Chambers. 


Atalanta.—July. 


A Song of Summer. (Illus.) Elinor M. 
Sweetma 


n. 
ToaChild. Eila Fuller Maitland. 


Atlantic Monthly.—July. 


Unguarded Gates. T. B. Aldrich. 
The Calumniator. 


Belford’s Monthly.—July. 
Grover Cleveland. R. J. Childs. 


Catholic World.—July. 


Sursum Corda. T. W. Parsons. 
Home. Patrick J. Coleman. 


Century.—July. 


Out-bound. Blis Carman. 

When on the Marge of Evening. 
Guiney. 

Traffic. Edgar Fawcett. 

Body and Soul. Emma H. Nason. 

Voices from Beyond. Susanna Massy. 

Gloria Mundi. Graham R. Tomson. 


Chautauquan.—July. 


Comradeship. “Henrietta Wright. 
— the Dawn. Emily Huntington Mil- 
er. 
Musings. Louise Houghton. 
Cosmopolitan.—July. 


Sheep Bells. Graham R. Tomson 

Love and Thought.  (lllus.) 
Lowell. 

A Night in June. D.C. Scott. 

The Garden. Lorimer Stoddart. 

June. John Vance Cheney. 


Poppies. 


Louise L 


J. Russell 


Girl's Own Paper.—July. 
Flirtations. Anne Beale. 
uestionings. Lily Watson. 
ummer Days. Ellen T. Fowler. 
Good Words.—July. 
Song of the Little Heart. S. West. 
Paxsine Pace. Hamish Hendry. 
Harper’s Magazine.—July. 
Two Moods. T. B. Aldrich. 
Closed. Elizabeth Stoddard. 
At the Tomb of Juarez. (Illus.) H. Butter- 
wortn. 
A Penalty. NinaF. Layard 
Leisure Hour.—July. 
A Wolf Story. E. H. Hickey. 
A Perfect Life. 
Library Review.—July. 
The Winnower’s Hymn to the Winds. From 
the French. W. J. Linton. 
Lippincott’s.—July. 


Betrothal. Edgar Saltus. 
In a Castle Hall. Rose Parsons Lathrop. 
Clearing off. H.S. Morris. 


New England Magazine.—July. 
The Meaning of the Song. Elizabeth K. 


Reynolds. 
In Crowded Ways. Edith Mar 


Strickenin England. Anthony 


Norris. 
. De Freitas. 
Overland Monthly.—July. 


Summer. Alfred J. Townsend. 
Santa Barbara. Caroline Hazard. 
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Scribner's Magazine.—July. 
White Edith. T. B. Aldrich. 
To Trojan Helen. W. G. Van Tassel Sut- 


phen. 
In Marble Prayer. Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Victorian.—July. 
Love for Love. Mary Brotherton. 
A_ Sketch in Water Colors. (illus.) Sir 
Noel Paton. 


ART TOPICS. 


Art Amateur.—July. 
7 a? of the Champ de Mars. Theodore 
‘hild. 
Will H. Low. (illus.) 
Portrait Painting in Oil. Frank Fowler. 
An Art Student’s Holiday Abroad. (Illus.) 
M. R. Bradbury. 


English Humorous Artists. 
‘The Pittsburgh Art School. Ernest Knaufft. 


Art Interchange.—July. 
The Impressionists. (lus.) 
Students Work at the Ecole des Beaux 


Arts. 
The Fenellosa Collection. Old Japanese 
Masters. 


Art Journal.—London. July. 


Etching—‘‘ The Three Fishers.’’ After C. 
Napier Hemy. : 

Art Critics of To-day. (lus.) .Aliquis. 
The Cleopatra of Sardou and Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. (illus.) . 
The Portrait Painters. (Ilus.) Barry Pain. 
Outings in India. — III Mahableshrar. 


Cllus.) A. Hudson. : 
Christoffel Bisschop ; Dutch Painter. Illus.) 


Van Westrheene. 
The Royal Academy and the New Gallery. 


(llus:) Claude Phillips. 
Atalanta.—July. 

The Works of Donatello. (ilus.) Helen 

Zimmern. 

Century Magazine,—July. 

‘Oharles Francois Daubigny. (illus.) R. J. 

Wickenden. 

Chautauquan.—July. 

E. Burne Jones. (illus.) C. M. Fairbanks. 


Classical Picture Gallery.—London. July. 
Reproductions of ‘‘The Assumption of the 
Virgin,” by Guido Reni: “ The Guardian 
Angel,’’ by Murillo, etc. 
Cosmopolitan.—July. 
Martin Rico. (illus.) A. F. Jacacci. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—July. 
Etching with Fire. (ilus.) F. Smith. 


Magazine of Art. (London.) 
July. 
Photogravure. ‘The Old Spinet,” after R. 
Poetzelberger. 
The New Gallery. (Illus.) M. Phipps Jack- 
son. Corfu. (Illus.) Tristram Ellis. 
Alfred Stevens. (lllus.) Cosmo Monk- 


house. 
Georges Van Der Straeten, the Sculptor. 

“De Fantaisie.” (llus.) M. H. Speil- 

mann. Scenic Art. II. (illus.) of. 

Herkomer. 

New England Magazine.--—July. 

Impressionism in Painting. _ William Howe 

Downes. 

Scribner’s Magazine.—July. 

The Art of Ravenna. (Illus.) E. H. and 

E. W. Blashfield. 

Strand Magazine.—June. 


‘How a Sculptor Works. illus.) A. T. 
Story. 





Here are four verses, the first three characteristically Swinburnian, and the 
last is the only one in which the subject of the poem is named : 


Priests and the soulless serfs of priests may swarm 
With vulturous acclamation, loud in lies, 

About his dust while yet his dust is warm 
Who mocked as sunlight mocks their base blind eyes, 


Their godless ghost of godhead, false and foul 
As fear his dam or hell his throne : but we, 
Scarce hearing, heed no carrion church-kite’s howl 
The corpse be theirs to mock ; the soul is free. 


Free as ere yet its earthly day was done 
It lived above the coil about us curled 
A soul whose eyes were keener than the sun, 
A soul whose wings were wider than the world. 


But not the soul whose labor knew not end— 
But not the swordsman’s hand, the crested head— 
The royal heart we mourn, the faultless friend, 
Burton—a name that lives till fame be dead. 





In Scribner’s Magazine, Julia C. R. Dorr, writing on marble statues, 
‘“‘with pale hands folded in imploring prayer in Canterbury Cathedral,” 
Says : 

Yet evermore they pray ! 
We creatures of a day 
Live, love and vanish froin the gaze of men ; 
Nations arise and fall ; 
Oblivion’s heavy pall 
Hides kings and princes from all human ken, 
hile these in marble state, 
From age to age await 
The rolling thunder of the last amen ! 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES, 


STUART JOHNSON, in an article on Jean Leon Gerome, published 
in Munsey’s Magazine for July, has this to say of his attitude 
toward the rival schools of art: ‘‘In his views of art Gerome himself, 
originally an innovator, is a conservative, a classicist, but by no means an 
indiscriminating opponent of latter-day ideas. Of the fin de siécle experi- 
ments of his younger contemporaries, he has said: ‘I observe with interest 
all these different manifestations, because, on the whole, movement is 
life. But he adds, ‘ nevertheless, I avow, it seems to me we are a little 
too near the earth. In an exhibition of two thousand pictures you may 
see many canvases well painted and of a truthful and striking appearance, 
but you may deem yourself fortunate if you run across two or three works 
that appeal to your heart and soul. Too many painters have abandoned 
themselves to realism, to common-place and unintelligent realism ; this has 
killed the spirit, and poetry has fled to the heavens. . . . . . Itisso 
much easier to paint three fried eggs than to execute the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel! But all this will pass like a shadowy phantom, and it need 
not make us uneasy.’” 


The Blashfields have in Scribner's for July a pleasant article, delightfully 
illustrated, on the ‘** Art of Ravenna.” Among other notable objects of 
eesthetic interest, these tourists saw more lovely women in Ravenna than 
anywhere else in Italy—not occasional beauties, as in other towns. They 
seemed to go about in threes and fours, all handsome, of a noble, round- 
chinned, straight-nosed type. As to the Ravennese art outside of the flesh 
and blood features : ‘‘ It is hard to say enough of their unique color, which 
is not silvery and gray, like that of modern schools of sage not tender 
like the Umbrian, or warm and golden like that of the great Venetians, 
but eg tee and solemn, like the tone of a bell or the thunder of an 
organ. There are the gold of Byzantium, the purple of Cesar, the blues 
and greens of the chariot factions. The walls gery with a sheen like 
that on a peacock’s neck, or the wings of a moth butterfly—with tawny 
red like the rind of a pomgranate, the blue of a Persian turquoise melting 
imperceptibly into green, and orange glowing into red or darkening into 
ourple. Even the delicate coiffed with strange capitals are more like In- 
dian ivory than marble.” 


Herr Poetzelberger, the painter of ‘‘ The Old Spinet,” reproduced in the 
Magazine of Art for July, is ‘‘ An Austrian who is taking high rank and 
rising into well-merited popularity. He has done much more important 
work than ‘The Old Spinet,’ but*nothing which more clearly exemplifies 
his frankness, his artistic fibre and his agreeable power of pleasing.” 









THE NEW BOOKS. 


THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF GROVER CLEVELAND.* 


R. GEORGE F. PARKER, who is responsible for 
M this volume of Mr. Cleveland’s utterances, is the 
gentleman to whom the readers of the REVIEW OF 
Reviews are indebted for the admirable and thorough 
character sketch of the distinguished head of the Demo- 
cratic party which appears in this number. Mr. Parker 
was authorized to compile the volume before us for pre- 
cisely the same reason he was selected to prepare the 
sketch for THE REVIEw—namely, because no on> else was 
so well qualified to do the work. It was no easy or per- 
functory task to which Mr. Parker set himself when he 
undertook to bring together in a volume, with proper 
arrangement, all the speeches, messages and miscellane- 
ous public addresses of Mr. Grover Cleveland. The result 
is one upon which the ex-President should certainly be 
congratulated ; for he possesses in Mr. Parker an editor 
of rare thoroughness, discrimination and ability. Mr. 
Cleveland’s most casual speeches and addresses come to 
have a permanent value now that they are assorted and 
placed in connection with all his other utterances upon 
similar topics. The documents are arranged under 
twenty-five chapter heads. Thus we have his speeches 
and letters accepting nominations brought together; in 
one group we find his utterances on civil service reform ; 
in another his messages, vetoes and speeches upon the 
pension question. A large proportion of the material 
contained in this volume would have been absolutely in- 
accessible even to the most diligent inquirer but for Mr. 
Parker’s labors as a rescuer of fugitive newspaper re- 
ports, and as a skillful compiler. The volume will have a 
permanent and historical place. Its careful introductory 
chapter is exceedingly creditable to Mr. Parker as an in- 
terpreter of the nature, method and value of Mr. Cleve- 
iand’s public utterances. The book is one which will 
repay careful study. It can but deepen and strengthen 
the good opinion which Mr. Cleveland has won as a 
writer and speaker. Republicans as well as Democrats 
will find the volume indispensable for campaign purposes. 
Thus if it is desired to know what Mr. Cleveland has said 
upon the question of silver coinage, chapter fifteen con- 
tains precisely the documents which embody his views 

















GEORGE F. PARKER 


and utterances upon that subject; similarly his views 
upon civil service reform, the tariff, and a variety of 
other leading questions are here brought into orderly 
juxtaposition. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT’S REVISED ‘ PLATO.” * 


HATEVER may be the fate of old men in other 
walks of life, the hoary head is certainly a crown 

of honor in the fields of scholarly research. The United 
Kingdom especially may boast its distinguished group of 
grand old men of letters and learning. Elsewhere, Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie, of Edinburgh, contributes to the 


. New York: Cassell Pub- 


* The Writings and “Bino, pp. 58 of Grover Cleveland. Compiled 


by George F. Parker. 
lishing Company. $2 

*The Dialogues i yen Translated into English with 
Analyses and Introductions by B. Jowett, M.A., LL.D. Third 
efit revised. Five vols., 8vu. New York :’ Macmillan & 


» Pp. 598. 


pages of this number of THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS a bright 
and vivacious article in indorsement of Mr. Stead’s dis- 
quisition last month, entitled ‘‘ How to Learn a Language 
in Six Months.” This venerable Scotch professor of Greek 
was born in 1809, and is therefore in his 84th year. The 
freshness and activity of his mind may well be inferred 
from his contribution. Professor Blackie is one of the 
men who by the breadth of his views and the versatility 
of his powers has made himself one. of the members at 
large of the English-speaking race. But, perhaps even 
more marked in his influence upon the minds of the stu- 
dent class wherever the English language prevails, is the 
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JOWETT. 


now venerable professor of Greek in the University of 

Oxford, who is also master of Balliol College, Professor B. 

Jowett. Wherever English students concern themselves 
§ 3 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


HISTORY. 


The Story of the Byzantine Empire. 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 382. New York: 
Sons. $1.50. 

Of all the numerous publication undertakings which have 
assumed the form of a “series” of popular handbooks, the 
best conceived and the best executed is ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations ” series, which has contrived somehow to give us just 
what we want in quality and quantity. The latest addition is 
“The Story of the Byzantine Empire,” by Mr. Oman, of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. The course of history through which 
modern Europe was evolved is totally incomprehensible with- 
out a distinct understanding of the place and meaning of the 
Eastern Empire which had Constantinople as its capital. This 
volume gives us in true perspective a picture of the great 
pivotal part that Constantinople played from the third century 
to the fifteenth. The Eastern question as it stands to-day, 
with all the strange political complications that cluster in one 
way or another about the great capital on the Bosphorus, 
will be much better understood after a reading of this 
scholarly but lucid and interesting story of the old Empire of 
Byzantium. 


Merrill’s English History. 


By C. W. C. Oman, 
G. P. Putnam’s 


By George Curry. Edited by 
William J. Rolfe. 12mo, pp. 320. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. $1.00, 

Every well-instructed American child must know. some- 


thing of the history of the mother country. The — 
names and the principal events in the story of English history 


with Greek philosophy and classical literature, there Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s ‘“ Dialogues of Plato” hold a leading place. 
Professor Jowett is now in his 76th year, and, if one may 
judge by results, his powers were never in more vigorous 
condition than now. To those familiar with Jowett’s 
translation of the dialogues of Plato, it is unnecéésary to 
remark that these stately volumes are incomparably more 
than a mere Englishing of Greek originals. When Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s analyses and introductions are considered, 
this work is seen to contain the best fruitage of long years 
given to the contemplation of Greek philosophy and to 
every phase of the thought, life and general condition of 
society in the best classical periods. We have now before 
us a materially enlarged and thoroughly revised and re- 
written edition of Professor Jowett’s masterpiece. It 
would scarcely be in keeping with the methods of THE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS to attempt any critical treatment of 
those questions, technical and minute in their character, 
which Professor Jowett’s work must, as.a“matter of 
course, bring into the foreground of discussion in circles 
of philosophical, philological and historical scholarship. 
It is enough for us to pay tribute to this’ great work of 
scholarship which, better than any other accessible work, 
opens the door to the best thinking of the ancients for the 
edification of English students and readers. The present 
edition is in five beautiful volumes, which have been 
printed for the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Co., by 
the De Vinne Press in New York. They constitute, as a 
work of American manufacture, protected under our laws, 
one of the most noteworthy first-fruits of our new interna- 
tional copyright arrangements. The dialogues of Plato as 
presented in Professor Jowett’s lucid language, are never- 
failing in charm and fascination, and this new edition 
should by all means be made immediately accessible to all 
readers who patronize public and college libraries ; while 
the home collection which can afford it should'not fail to 
give it an early and honored place. There is high educa- 
tional value in these witty, searching dialogues and dis- 
putations of the most gifted of the philosophers of anti- 


quity. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


familiar. Many people have undertaken to 
write a history of England for the use of young people, and sev- 


ought to be easil 


eral accessible books are worthy of commendation. But per- 
haps none is so free from objections, and really felicitous in so 
many respects, as a little volume by Mr. George Curry, a well- 
known English educator, which has had an immense sale in 
tne British Islands. This book has been taken in hand by Mr. 
Charles E. Merrill, the New York publisher, for whom Dr. 
William J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass., has carefully re-edited 
and revised it to adapt it in every respect for ers in this 
country. The book is in excellent form for use in schools, and 
is also quite the ideal thing for the family circle. Any aver- 
age group of children would take to it with as much avidity 
as to the ordinary story book, and it 1s none too childish for 


intelligent grown-up people. 


The Religious Development in the Province of North 
Carolina. By Stephen Beauregard Weeks, Ph.D. 
Paper, 8vo, pp. 68. Baltimore: The John Hopkins 
Press. 50 cents. 


The latest issue in the “‘ Johns Hopkins University Stud- 
ies in Historical and Political Science” is a monograph by 
Professor Stephen B. Weeks, of Trinity College, North Caro- 
lina, which is somewhat iconoclastic in its objects. Professor 
Weeks attempts to disprove two accepted historical tradi- 
tions, namely—first, the idea that North Carolina was settled 
chiefly by religious refugees, and, second, the idea that it had 
always maintained full religious liberty. He says that the 
first settlers were not religious refugees, but that their 
motives were economic, and he further shows that there was 
for three-quarters of acentury.an establishment of the Epis- 
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copal Church, that there was positive poreeqution, and that 
there was no such thing during a considerable period as per- 
fect religious freedom in North Carolina. 


Slavery in the District of Columbia. By Mary Tremain, 
M.A. Paper, 8vo, pp. 100. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1. 


This careful and exhaustive monograph comes to us as 
one of the series of seminary pagers from the departments of 
History and Economics of the University of Nebraska. The 
author, Mary Tremain, M.A., is an instructor in history in 
that university. It is an excellent piece of historical work, 
and creditable to the university from which it comes, which, 
by the way, has vrs ¢ held a reputation for the high quality of 
its work in political and historical science. 


History of Chicago from 1833 to 1892. By Charles Cleaver. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 157. Chicago: Published by the 
author. 


Mr. Charles Cleaver is one of the pioneer settlers of Chi- 
cago, and his history, while not the work of an experienced 
writer, is full of interesting reminiscences and information, 
and serves to impress one with the marvelous rapidity of the 
growth of the World's Fair city. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Octavo, 


pp. 128. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1. 


The successive volumes of Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, poe for the modern language depart- 
ments of Harvard University, are truly representative of the 
best American — he present volume includes a 
critical examination by Mr. George Lyman Kittredge of the 
authorship of ‘‘The Romaunt of the Rose.”” Professor oy 
bury, in his great work on Chaucer, has held that ‘‘ The Ro- 
maunt of the ” is entirely from Chaucer’s hand. Mr. 
Kittredge controverts this opinion. Mr. E.§8. Sheldon con- 
tributes a paper on the A ig of the English names of the 
letters of the alphabet; and*the volume includes various other 
scholarly papers. 


Browning’s Criticism of Life. By William F. Revell. 
16mo, pp. 124. New York: Macmillan & Co. 90 cents. 


The writer of these essays declares that in the poetry of 
Browning, the production of which extended over a period of 
more than fifty years, we may watch the crystallization of a 
fairly definite system of thought at a comparatively early 
date. The attempt is made to point out the principal features 
of this system in four essays, of which the following are the 
titles: uman Nature and Conduct, Religious Thought, 
Knowledge and Love, and ‘“ Sordello’s Story Told.” 


The Columbus of Literature; or, Bacon’s New World of 
Science. By W. F. C. Wigston. Octavo, pp. 217. 
Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. $2. 


Mr. Wigston is pleased to give to Lord Bacon the designa- 
tion of the Columbus of Literature. The book is erratic, but 
ingenious and learned, and is another noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the literatyre of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
Mr. Wigston being one of the apostles of the Baconian cult. 


Essays Upon Some Controverted Subjects. By Thomas 
R. Huxley, F.R.S. Octavo, pp. 625. London: Mac- 
millan. 14s. 


This volume is made up of essays contributed to the Nine- 
teenth re and the Fortnightly Review during the last 
seven years. It contains the important articles upon Agnos- 
ticism and upon the New Testament, and articles of B ef 
scientific interest. The first essay, upon the “‘ Rise and Prog- 
ress of 7 nOESOES, is a reprint of an address delivered to 
the York meeting of the British Association in 1881. 


Last Words of Thomas Carlyle. Octavo, pp. 304. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 


There is little room for Gpubting that it was Carlyle’s ex- 

ress wish that the novel, ‘‘ Wotton Reinfred.”’ which he wrote 
= his earlier days. should be destroyed unpublished. It is by 
judged b ood as his later work, 

and we can see no reason for i 
The volume is made up with the hit 


y any criterion, so 


his. wishes having been disre- 
ded. erto unpub- 

is “Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris” and a number 
of letters. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Who Pays Your Taxes? <A Consideration of the Question 
of Taxation. Edited by Bolton Hall. 12mo, pp. 239. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


Mr. Bolton Hall, who has devoted so much persistent 
energy to the work of the Tax Reform Association, now_com- 
piles, largely from materials which have been gathered 
through the instrumentality of the association's work, a very 
useful and timely little volume upon local taxation. The 
principal object of the book is to discourage the imposition of 
taxes upon personal property and productive capital, and to 
throw a heavier burden upon real estate. 


The Social Centers of London. Compiled by C. J. Peer. 
12mo, pp. 174. London: The Polytechnic Reception 
Bureau. 6d. 


Mr. Charles J. Peer, for some time a member of the staff of 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS in London, but more recently con- 
nected with the work of the Regent Street Polytechnic, has 

rformed a service of great value in his compilation of what 
e well entitles, ‘‘ The ial Centres of London.” This is a 
guide to the social, educational, recreative and religious insti- 
tutions and clubs of the metropolis. Mr. Peer is at the head 
of a bureau of the Polytechnic, which has for its pu the 
better adjustment of the thousands of young people who come 
up from the country every year to find situations in London. 
It is the business of the bureau to see that these youn poopie, 
as far as ble, are put in communication with churches, 
and with proper facilities for education and social enjoyment. 
While this little book is intended particularly for the use of 
such people, it will facilitate the inquiries and labors of all 
who are concerned in philanthropy, or who desire to know 
what men and women are doing for their fellows in the 
world’s great metropolis. 


Property : 
Letourneau. 
Scott. 3s. 6d. 


This is a volume of the Contemporary Science Series, to 
which Professor Letourneau has already contributed_a mono- 
graph of the ‘‘ Evolution of Marriage and of the Family.” 

ere he treats his subject by the ethnographic method, ex- 
amining the institutions and customs of existing inferior 
races, and from their habits | emg conclusions from which 
he can ee build up those of our primitive an- 
cestors. e examines also the instincts of property found 
among animals, and inquires into the laws and rules as to 
propesty in ancient Greece and Rome, in Palestine and in 

arbarous and mediseval Europe. 


Its Origin and Development. By Charles 
Octavo, pp. 401. London: Walter 


Speeches of Mr. Gladstone. Vol. X., 1890-1891. Edited 
by A. W. Hutton. Octavo, pp. 412. London: Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 


These speeches begin with the Parliamentary oration on 
the Criminal Law in Ireland, June, 1888, and close with the 
speech on the Condition of the Rural Population, delivered in 
London, December, 1891. The range of these hes is ve 
remarkable. They include, among others, the Channel Tunnel, 
Eisteddfod, the French Republic, the Parnell Commission, the 
McKinley Tariff, the Homeric Artemis and the Colonial 
Episcopate—to say nothing of the more regular party s) hes. 
The collection is carefully compiled and corrected, but the 
volume would be much improved by a good index. 


Industrial Freedom. By B. R. Wise. Octavo, pp. 372. 
London: Cassell. 


This volume, issued under the auspices of the Cobden 
Club, is the outcome of a gy upon Free Trade, which 
was published in Sydney in 1855, and which was lar ely 
founded upon the opinions of the late Arnold Toynbee. The 
author disclaims the intention of rivaling or supplanting other 
well-known text-books of Free Trade, but says that he intends 
his work rather as a companion to the works of Professor 
Fawcett and Mr. Henry George. It is dedicated to Sir Henry 
Parkes, C.C.M.G. 


The Lone Star of Liberia. By F. A. Durham. With In- 
troduction by Countess Hugo. Octavo, pp. 361. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock. 


This book is one of the most remarkable and original that 
has been published for some time. Mr, Durham @ man of 
color, who is studying law in London, and whose blood has 
been set Leg og the Times’ articles‘on “ Black America.” So 
it occurred to Mr. Durham that he could not do better than 
turn the tables on the indolent whites by setting forth in a vol- 
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ume of some 300 pages the shortcomings of British civiliza- 
tion. Those who wish to see how black the white man can 
appear in the eyes of an African need only to turn over the 

ges and sak the various passages in which we have set 
Porth the manifold moral failings of the white race. Mr. Dur- 
ham asks, Is the Ethiopian inferior to the Caucasian? and 
answers the question in the negative. He then sets forth the 
case of the African under various chapters. It is a curious 
book, which, notwithstanding its exaggeration and its oc- 
casional ludicrous mistakes, may be handed tothe complacent 
white as a corrective of his overweening conceit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dorothy Wallis: An Autobiography. Edited by Walter 
Besant. Octavo, pp. 317. London: Longmans. 6s. 


“In the following pages,” says Mr. Besant in his intro- 
duction, ‘‘an attempt has been made to delineate faithfully 
the experiences of a girl who resolved to win for herself, by 
her own exertions, without the help of any one, with no 
money and with very few friends, an honorable position in 
the profession for which she felt an irresistible call—the 
stage.’ The volume is of great interest, but the reader is 
sometimes conscious that Miss Wallis was writing, not for her 
own private perusal, but for future publication. 


A. Thiers. By P.de Rémusat. Octavo, pp. 243. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 3s, 6d. 


The second volume of the Great French Writers Series in 
every way fulfills the promise of the first. It was as a jour- 
nalist and an author that M. Thiers first pushed his way into 
the public arena, and that his first great work—that on the 
French Revolution, in ten volumes—was published prior to 
1830. However, it is not as the historian of the Revolution 
that M. Thiers is recognized as one of France's greatest liter- 
— men, but as the historian, in twenty volumes, of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire—a grand work, which the Academy 
deservedly crowned with its orn. M. de Rémusat ac- 
knowled, that M. Thiers’ style is often open to criticism, 
but he admires its breadth and strength and likens it to “the 
noble Loire, which rolls so broad a stream,” in its torrent-like 
sweep. As frontispiece is printed Bonnat’s excellent portrait. 


Conversations with Carlyle. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
With portrait of Carlyle as he was in 1849. Pp. 263. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 6s. 


A reprint in a handy volume of the admirable papers 
which have been published recently in the Contemporary, and 
which were noticed at length on their appearance in THE RE- 
view. As Sir Charles says, they furnish striking portraits 
and a unique body of criticism on the century by one of the 
most impressive painters of men that ever existed. This little 
volume will doa oo deal to rehabilitate Mr. Carlyle and to 
remove the cloud that gathered over his memory after Mr. 
Froude’s biography. 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


Essays upon Hereditary and Kindred Biological Problems. 
By Dr. August Weismann. Vol. II. Authorized trans- 
lation. 12mo, pp. 226. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.30. 


_ No thoughtful student of Darwinism, or of the modern 
discussion as to the nature of the development of different 
orders of living organisms, can afford to ignorant of the 
work of fessor August Weismann, of the University of 
Freiburg. Professor eismann has investigated deepl 
and written much upon the law and nature of heredity, an 
his position is at considerable variance with that of Mr. Dar- 
win, Professor Wallace, and the other biologists and naturalists 
who have taught the doctrine of the transmissibility of ac- 
quired individual traits. The present volume of essays is 
composed of discussions, all of which bear in some manner upon 
the main question as to the nature of heredity. 


Animal Coloration. An Account of the Principal Facts 
and Theories Relating to the Colors and Markings of 
Animals. By Frank E. Beddard. Octavo, pp. 296. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.50. 


This interesting scientific work is the result of materials 
gathered by the author for a course of lectures delivered two 
oy ago in the Zodlogical Society’s gardens at London. 

ile ~ og ap the views of the most recent zodlogical 
scholarship, the book is not especially addressed to scientific 
experts, but_is written in such a way as to be intelligible to 
general readers. Its information is very curious and novel, 
and the book is one which can be particularly commended to 
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students of nature and lovers of out-of-door life who would 
like to understand more about the origin, nature and mean- 
ing of the coloration of insects and other orders of animal life. 


Hydrotherapy at Saratoga. A Treatise on Natural Min- 
eral Waters. By J. A. Irwin. Paper, 12mo, pp. 285. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 50 cents. 


FICTION. 
The Naulahka. A Story of the West and East. By Rud- 
yard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 12mo, pp. 379. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


The untimely and lamented death of Mr. Wolcott Baiestier, 
while this novel was in course of publication as a serial, gives 
an added touch of interest to a tale that would in any case 
deserve attention as one of the most notable of the season. 
The experience of the Colorado boomer in one of the native 
governments of India is even more rich, in incidents and situ- 
ations that are humorous by virtue of strong contrast, than 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘Connecticut Yankee in the Court of King 
Arthur.” Mr. Balestier has managed his American char- 
acters with a firm and unerring hand, while Mr. Kipling is of 
course Fag vaagen at home with oriental scenes and personages. 
Just why the critics should declare that this book furnishes 
an argument against literary collaboration, we are unable to 
perceive. 


Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen. Two vols. 12mo, pp. 
310-308. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2.50. 


In their beautifully printed and elegantly bound reproduc- 
tion of Jane Austen’s novels, the Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
now give us “ Mansfield Park,” one of the best of the dis- 
tinguished novelist’s works. The demand for this charming 
edition of so worthy and so standard a writer as Jane Austen 
is altogether a g sign. 


The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherall. New 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 569. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippin- 
cott Co.. $1. 


This is one of the books for girls that is an indispensable 


a and always in demand. The present_edition is beauti- 


fully printed, artistically illustrated by Dielman, and very 
attractively bound. 


Far From To-day. By Gertrude Hall, 16mo, pp. 291. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


Gertrude Hall has achieved much reputation of late as a 
writer of short stories. The present volume contains six, as 
follows: ‘“ Tristiane,”’ ‘‘ Sylvanus,” ‘‘ The Sons of Philemon,” 
““Theodolind,” ‘*‘Servirol,” and ‘‘Shepherds.” These stories 
deal with classical names and with personages, scenes and 
times of earlier periods in a curiously free and easy style. 
They are well fitted for idle holiday hours. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. By Fran- 
cois Gouin. Translated by Howard Swan and Victor 
Betis. 12mo, pp. 430. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.25. ' 


Professor Gouin’s book will find a large welcome awaiting 
it as a consequence of the advance notice given it in THE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS by Mr. Stead’s extended and readable 
article last month, entitled ‘‘How to Learn a Language in 
Six Months.” response to ay ! letters of inquiry which 
have come and are still coming to this office, we are glad to be 
able to state that Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the 
American publishers, and that the work is now readily accessi- 
ble to all who may desire it. 


The Complete Music Reader. By Charles E. Whiting. 
Quarto, pp. 224. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 90 cents. 


This volume is well planned and arranged for its purposes 
by < experienced teacher of music in the Boston public 
schools. 


German and English Sounds. By C. H. Grandgent. 12mo, 
pp. 42. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


This is an admirable illustration of the close scientific 
method now used by philological investigators. It is a study 
of German and En; sounds, based upon the English spoken 
by the author and the German ken by a German professor 
with whom he has been intimately associated. It is one of the 
most = studies of current pronunciation that has ever 

m made. 
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MUSIC, POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Phaon and Sappho, and Nimrod. By James Dryden Hos- 
ken. 16mo, pp. 358. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50. 


To Mr. Andrew Lang belongs the credit, we believe, of hav- 
ing discovered in the huge pile of mediocre verse annually pub- 
lished by provincial booksellers, the true genius of Mr. Hos- 
ken’s dramas. Frankly, we were led to expect, by Mr. Lang 
and others, something rather better, more individual, than we 
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here get. Mr. Hosken’s work is so entirely Shakespearean, so 
little the outcome of his own particular individuality, that, 
beyond admiring the skill of the artist who can so wonderfully 
reproduce the style and spirit of our greatest poet, the re- 
viewer finds it somewhat difficult to accurately gauge his ca- 
pabilities as a dramatist, his genius as a It seems to us, 
too, that even treated in the Shakespearean manner, the stor. 

of ‘“‘Phaon and Sappho” could have been made stronger an 

more powerful than Mr. Hosken has made it. In the original 
story Sappho is said to have fallen madly in love with Phaon, 
and, her love being slighted, to have thrown herself over the 
rocks into the sea. How does Mr. Hosken mutilate this legend. 

which, under skillful hands, might well have made a powerful 
play ? He makes Phaon return Sappho’s love, and, although 
the play ends in a tragic fashion with the suicide of Sappho 
over her lover’s dead body, yet the whole legend becomes, by 
this radical alteration, weaker, more conventional. ‘‘ Nimrod” 
is an equally skillful, egually surprising copy of the Shakes- 
pearean method, but of the two we prefer it. The greatest 
credit is due, of course, to Mr. Hosken for the book. It is a 
great nag for any poet to approach a likeness to Shakespeare; 
and this Mr. Hosken has done, although but a rural postman 
on a few shillings a week. Born in Helston, in Cornwall—the 
town in which Charles Kingsley was educated—in 1861, he 
went toan elementary school, where he picked up a little Latin, 
but, with this exception, acquired a knowledge of no language 
but his own. As a young man he came to London, and was 
employed at the Royal Albert Docks, and later as sorter at the 
General Post Office. Here his health broke down from the 
irregular strain, and he had to return to Helston, where he 
has now obtained partial employment as an auxiliary postman. 


Told in the Gate. By Arlo Bates. 12mo, pp. 215. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


“Told in the Gate” is a collection of poems by Arlo Bates, 
all of which purport to be versions of oriental tales. 
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Songs of the White Mountains, and Other Poems. By 
Alvin L. Snow. Octavo, pp. 119. Creston, Iowa: The 
Gazette Publishing House. $1.25. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, GUIDES, ETC. 


The Barren Grounds of Northern Canada. By Warburton 
Pike. Octavo, pp. 309. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $2. 


Mr. Warburton Pike was actuated by an ambition to find 
the land where the musk ox still roams in its pristine wild- 
ness, and his fondness for adventure and sport led him to 
make a journey into the far Northwest of the Canadian terri- 
tories. He left the Northern Pacific Railroad at Calgary 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and penetrated far northw 
with the help of Indians and half-breeds. He writes an un- 
pretentious but interesting narrative of his journey. 


Hudson’s Dictionary of Minneapolis, 1892. Paper, 16mo, 
pp. 109. Minneapolis: The Beard-Hudson Printing 
Company. 25 cents. 

Minneapolis is one of the most interesting cities in Amer- 
ica, and Mr. Horace B. Hudson, at one time city editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, has in this little volume compacted a 
zreater variety of information in a more accurate way than 

as ever been published in ~ other form regain the at- 
eer and buoyant City of Mills at the Falls a St. An- 
thony. 


Manhattan, Historic and Artistic. A Six-Day Tour of 
New York City. By Corolyn Faville Ober and Cyn- 
thia M. Westover. 12mo, pp. 242. New York: 
Lovell, Coryell & Co. 50 cents. 

This handbook of New York is a model of intelligence and 
good taste. It does not try to tell everything, but it points 
out clearly the historical localities, and it presents concisely 
and attractively the institutions and objects which ought to 
be listed for the benefit of visitors and sight-seers who desire 
to know how to get at the best and worthiest features of the 
principal city of America. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By 
Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Two vols. Vol. II. Octavo, 
pp. 496. New York.: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$2.50. 

The great interest that recent criticism and discussion has 
attracted to the book of Isaiah, from almost every point of 


view, gives particular timeliness to this authorized translation 
of the Commentary of Professor Franz Delitzsch. 


Lights and Shadows of the Soul. By Sylvan Drey. 16mo, 
pp. 97. Baltimore: Cushing & Co. 60 cents. 


A small collection of short sketches and stories, having an 
imaginative and literary quality of unusual merit. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


An Illustrated Dictionary to Xenophon’s Anabasis. By 
John Williams White and Morris H. Morgan. 12mo, 
pp. 296. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.35. " 

This new dictionary to Xenophon’s Anabasis is illustrated 
with numerous outline drawings, and contains several orig- 
inal and commendable features. One of the best of these is a 
series of groups of related words, which will give the student 
a firm hold upon important Greek roots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Overland Monthly. Vol. XIX. January-June, 1892. 
San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Publishing 


Company. 
The bound volume of the Overland Monthly for the half 
ear ending with June, 1892, contains much of permanent in- 
rest and value, particularly in the realm of Pacific coast 
topics. Marked improvement is shown in the Overland’ 
illustrations. 
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The Immigration Question. John H. Noble. 

Tithes in En land and Wales. Robert Brown, Jr. 

Loria’s Social System. Prof. Ugo Rabbeno. 

Local Self-Government in Japan. Ernest. W. Clement. 
The Exercise of the Suffrage. Prof. A. B. Hart. 
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Popular Science Monthly.—New York. 


Anthropological Work in America. Frederick Starr. 
Physiology and the Prevention of Disease. J. M. Rice. 
The Ways of the Owl. Frank Bolles. 

Almond Culture in California. Henry J. Philpott. 
Leather-Making. George A. Rich. 

Proper Diet for Hot Weather. N.E. Yorke oie 
Kindergartens—Manual Teetning ,etc. Mrs. H. M “Plunkett. 
Two Rare Monkeys. Dr. L 

“New” and Variable Stars. 7 Ellard Gore. 

The Waste and Gain of the Dry Land. 

Sketch of Luigi Galvani. 


The Preacher's Magazine.—New York. 


Moses : His Life and Its Lessons—III. M. G. Pease. 
Sermon Seeds from Ruskin. Henry oat mag ia 
The Sermon on the Mount—III. R. Waddy Moss. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. 


The Testimony of Christ to the Old Testament. W. Caven. 
Theological Thought Among French Protestants. A. Gretillat. 
The Semitic Tradition of Creation. John D. Davis. 

Calvin asa Commentator. Philip Schaff. 

The ag to the Seven Churches. Thomas Murphy. 
—- athers and New Testament Revelation. H. M. 


Scott 
The School as a Factor in Missionary Work. A Symposium. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—London. 


Hugh Gilmore. 
The Uncanonical and Apocryphal Gospels—II. R. Bryant. 
William Morris: Poet and Socialist. F. Richardson. 


The Working Classes’ —_— Share in the Profits of Their 
Industry. H. Yoo 

The Condition of so "Agricultural Laborer in Relation to 
Morals and Religion. J. Ritson. 

The Pauline Theology. A. 8. Peake. 

Evangelism—Old an New. John Watson. 

Missions in Africa. A. L. Humphries. 

The Religious Character of Oliver Cromwell. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Boston. 


Dr. Boehm-Bawerk’s Theory of Interest. Francis A. Walker. 
_ Old- eget Pensions in England. John G. Brooks. 
Cantillon'’s Place in Economics. Henry Higgs. 
German Labor Colonies. A. G. Warner. 
Official Returns of Gold Shipments. G. O. Virtue. 
Accounts of the First Bank of the United States. 
Miner's Life in the German Harz. 
Protection and Natural Monopolies. John R. Commons. 
“The Overproduction Fallacy.” T. V. Veblen. 
Taxation in Japan. Garrett Droppers. 


Review of the Churches.—London. June. 


Rev. Dr. George Salmon, Ps se of Trinity College, Dublin. 


With Portrait. Prof. Stokes. 
Tercentenary of the University of Dublin. Prof. Stokes. 
The Parson and the Agricultural Laborers. Rev. J. F. Wilk- 


inson and Others. 
The Church Missionary Society. Archdeacon Farrar. 
The Grindelwald Conference. 
Scots Magazine.—Perth. 


Socialism versus Social Science. M. Edmond Demolins. 


R. Hind. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Paisley. June. 


The Pyg Tribes of Africa. Dr. H. Schlichter. 
The New I ebrideans. Rev. J. H. Lawrie. 
The Russian Kurds. W. A. Taylor. 


Scribner's Magazine.—New York. 


Among the Poor of Chicago. J oseph Kirkland. 

Getting Out the Fly Books. Leroy M. Yale. 

The Art of Ravenna. E. H. and E. W. Blashfield. 

The Depths of the Sea. N.S. Shaler. 

The Evolution of a C ‘ity Square. Samuel Parsons, Jr. 

The Resumption of Specie Payment. K. Upton. 

The Social Economist.—New York. June. 

National Greatness. 

Country Boy versus Town Boy. 

The Labor Question Once More. 

Public School Extensions. 

People’ sClubs. J. Wm. De Jonge. 
‘Bad Times al for England. 

The Vatue of Silver. P. A. Leonard. 


The Stonographor.—Philadelihie, 


James Edmunds. 
Eldon 


J. M. Welding. 
Joel Benton. 


Isaac Pitman in the United States—IV. 
Intercommunication a Means of Language Training. 


Moran. 
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Isaac S. Dement. With Portrait. 
Manifolding: Its Use and Abuse. C.F. Lantry. 
Typewriting Speed Contests. Elias Lonley. 


Strand Magazine.—London. June. 
ed 7s of Sir G. Trevelyan, W. P. Frith, B. W. Leader, 
TA ame at Sir Henry Parkes, J. Blumenthal. 


Sundi 
Instantaneous Photceraphs. A. Morrison. 


Sunday at Home.—London. 
aes x Discoveries and the Christian Faith. Continued. Rev. 
r. G. T. Stokes. 


ae in the Holy Land. Adelia Gates. 
= — of Elephanta: The Worship of Shiva. Rev. C. 


mm. On Welsh Preachers. Rev. D. B. Hooke. 
Sunday Magazine.—London. 


“Darkest England Matches.” W.C. Preston. 

How Our Bible has Come to Us.—III. Canon Talbot. 
Woman's Work for a Sober England. Lady Henry Somerset. 
The Last Refuge and Journey of Jesus. Mary Harrison. 


Temple Bar.—London. 


English Court Life in the Leng acer Century. 
The First and Last Days of the Broad Gauge. 
Hours Counted on the Sundial. Mrs. A. Crosse. 
England's Ballad Hero. F. Mary Wilson. 

The Treasury.—New York. 
The Duty of the Hour. Rev. C. S. Walker. 
The Laminaries of Heaven. H. W. Potton, D.D. 


God-Appointed Pastors. Rev. A. J. 
Principles of the International ‘Theological Library. R. 


Watts. 
Rev. William Morley Punshon. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
The United Service.—Philadelphia. 


The Modoc War. Major James Jackson. 
Recent War-Ship Construction. Hen 
Captain Pierre de Landais. Captain 


United Service Magazine.—London. 


Is War Inevitable ? Col. H. Elsdale. 

Naval En —— in Warships. H. Williams. 

i Tmperial Def ” Statistician. 

Experiences or Our S Wars. Gen. Sir F. BpARehen. 
Desertion : Its Causes and Prevention. A Reply. 
Volunteer Field Batteries. A. G. Haywood. 

The Fall of Khartum.—VI. Major F. R.- Wingate. 
Marshal Fabert and Elsass- Lothrin, n in 1892. 


Military Cyclin Major T. de B. Holmes. 

Sir E E. Wood and th the Boer Surrender. 

England's Policy. Gponcer Wilkinson and Sir C. W. Dilke. 
The University Magazine.—New York. June. 


The College and the People. George A. Harter. 
Princeton Sketches. “Te The University Club, A. Church. 


The University of Pennsylvania.—VI Patterson. 
Victorian Magazine.—London. 
Julie d’An — de Rambouillet. Sarah Tytler. 


L. Swinburne. 
. D. Smith. 


Travels in —. 
Her Majest 4 5 Post. - . Bowie. 
Memorial Chronolo De Quincey. 


Woman's Suffrage. irs. Mayo. 
Recent Advances in Astronomy. J. E. Gore. 


Welsh Review.—London. 


The Diary of Bishop Congoright, Walter Slater. 


Welsh Seaside Places 
A Few Remarks on the Fourth Estate. 


Westminster Review.—London. 


Who Are the Irish Loyalists ? Thos. Sepnlen. 
A Mohammedan on Mohammedanism. D. F. Hannigan. 
The Old Irish Parliament. 
Christian Monasticism. 
Fe: Tyranny of Canvassing. J. J. Davies. 
Plea for Justice for Women. W. Snoad. 
The Equity of the Rural Wage Rate. C. Reade. 
The Immigration Problem in America. 


Young Man.—London. 
Notes and Sketches Abroad. Rev C. A. Berry. 


Why is Gambling Wrong? Archdeacon Sinclair. 
The Head-Master of Harrow at Home. With Portrait and. 


Tilustrations. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 10. 
The Linden Tree in Verse and Legend. Dr. Dreibach. 
Poets, Painters and Authors of All Times. P. Friedrich. 
oe of St. Christopher in the Cologne Cathedral. 

irtz 
Emancipated Englishwomen. Dr. A. Heine. 
The — Centenary of the Discovery of America. 

in 

Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig. Heft 6. 
Lhasa, the Capital of Tibet. Dr. C. Miiller. 
The German War Fleet on Its Most Recent Vogage : 

Jaffa, Bombay, Madras.—III. 
Ceylon. P.Lehzen. ° 
St. Jean de Luz. Mrs. Moss King. 
The Mississi ienipyl and St. Lawrence Rivers. Dr. E. Deckert. 
Italy. eumann. 
Daheim.—Leipzig. Quarterly. 
June 4. 

The Langenbeck House. Dr. E. Adler. 


June 11. 
Victor von Strauss and Torney. With Portrait. R. Koenig. 
Keetmannshoop, a German Mission Station in Damaraland. 
Dr. R. Ludloff. 
June 18. 


The Marriage of Count Herbert ae cg red With Portraits. 
Gustav Schwab. With Portrait. O. Jiige 
The Horses of the German Army. G. Ech 

June 25. 


A Voyage in Spat ng to German East Africa. 
‘Trepang, or Béche-de-Mer, a Chinese Delicacy. W. Mar- 


Max 


Corsica, 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 13. 
Man in the Light of Shakespeare’s Poetry. Prof. E. Pardy. 
aa = Sigg ears after the Frankfort Exhibition. F. Hock- 
nder 


Mayence. (illus.) P. Laicus. 
From the Source of the Rhine to the Lake of Geneva. Illus.) 

I. Odenthal. 

Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. Quarterly. 
July. 
King Charles of Roumania.—VI. 

Fay Benen ns and Socialism. Earl Grey. 
The Hohensollerns and the Berlin Cathedral. P. Wallé. 
Eduard Lasker’s Correspondence in the Years 1870-71. 

Free Trade and the eo A. von Matlekowitz. 
Mountain Torrents. F. W: 
— ee in Von Ranke’ s Workshop.—IX. T. Wiede- 


M. % Senioe. 


Rentrands or Ferdinand Bol ?—IV. 
A. Graf Seherr-Toss. 


The Present Nationality Movement. 
Some Russian Memoirs. J. Eckhardt. 
Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg. July. 


Deothe, of 1 Missionary Bishops in 1891. Concluded. With 
ortr: 
With the te kimos at the Mouth of the Mackenzie River. 
Die Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 36. 


Piece Work. F. D. Nieuwenhuis. 
T. de Wyzewa’s Book on Socialism. Klara Zetkin. 


No. 37. 
The Labor Movement in the United States. 1877-1885. Con- 


tinued. ror. 
Piece Work. W.H liegen. 
Old-Age Pension Schemes in England. 


No. 38. 
Two Historical Dramas by Theodor Curti. 
No. 39. 

On the Eve of the English General Election. 
Curti’s Dramas. Continued. E. Bernstein. 
Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. 

Heft 6. 
ee > er uaa Reforms in the Prussian Income Tax. Dr. 


E. Bernstein. 


Ems and - , hog . Roe wg henhusen. 
Food for the Fat. Dr. E. H. Kisch. 

Germans in Italy. A. Justinus, 

Criminals and the Police in Berlin. P. Lindenberg. 
Moltke as a Letter-writer. Dr. A. Marquardt. 


Heft 7. 
The Historical Don Carlos. E. Schulte. 
Through Iceland. C. Kiichler. 
A Sculptor’s Work-Room. F. Offerman. 
Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. June. 


Modern Aspirations. M. G. Conrad. 

Wilhelm Arent. With Portrait. P. Barsch. 

My Alter Ego. Wilhelm Arent. 

Poems by.Wilhelm Arent, Peter Merwin and Others. 

The Truth About the 18th of August, 1870. Karl Bleibtreu. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. June. 


David Grieve. T. Pentzlin. 
Koumiss, the Refuge for the Consumptives of the Future. F. 


W. Gross 

The Christian Society of St. Michael and Its Work. P. 
Michaelis. 

German Proverbs for the Home.—VII. 

Old and New Methods of Fire Kindling. Dr. C. Schlemmer. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. 
June 1. 
The Latest on the Nationalit ty f uestion in Austri: 
The “ Human Tragedy” an Author. Emerich Madach, 
R. Grazer. 
June 15. 
The Meeting of the Emperors at Kiel. 
A Compromise in the Currency Question. G. Eim. 
Tragedies of Fate and the Naturalists. L. Sendach. 
Magazin fir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
June 4. 
Heyse’s ‘‘Merlin.”’ F. Mauthner. 
Goethe Studies.—I. G. Brandes. 
June Il. 
The Ethical Society in Berlin.—I. P. von Gizycki. 
Goethe Studies.—II. . Brandes. 
——- Studies: ‘Swinburne’s “The Sisters,” and Oscar 
Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ and the Burlesque - 


on It 
June 18. 


The Ethical tae) fect in a % : Soeenee P. von Gizycki. 


Figaro’s ‘‘ Five ann. 
Germany «znd Holland’ “CG. Sine 
June 25. 
The Task of Realism. A. Lauenstein. 
On Historical Style. F. Mauthner. 
Goethe Studies.—III. G. Brandes. 
Musikalische Rundschau,—Vienna. 


June 1. 
ra. Max Graf. 
usic Ruin the Voice ? 
June 10. 
The eye ata of the Prague National Theatre at Vienna 


Max 
June 20. 
Royal Austrian Composers. Max Graf. 
Nord und Siid.—Breslau. 
July. 


Moritz Moszkowski as an Opera Composer. 
A. C. Kalischer. 

The State of Washington. Paul Lindau. 

Music Lessons. Moszkowski. 

The Problems of Modern Natural Science. 

Limited Liability Companies. W. Eras. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Rerlin. June. 


St Mark’s Venice. Concluded. Dr. K. Neumann. 

= in the Literature of the Sixteenth Century. W., 
awera 

On the Culture of the German Language. L. Logander. 

The —", Caesene uestion and Its Consequences for 

Europe. Dr. W. Schar “~<. 

a Correspondence — e Opposition to the German 

i 


This Season’s O; 
Does Wagner’s 


With Portrait, 


Schorer’s Familienblatt.—Berlin. Heft 11. 


A Philosopher of the Unknown — Eduard von Hartmann. 
With Portrait. G. von Amyntor. 

Bismarck. E. Graff. 

The Anarchists in Paris. With Portraits. 

M. von Egidy at Work, With Portrait. 
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Schweizerische Rundschau.—Zurich. June. 


The Bank Note Monopoly. J. Benesheim. 
Poems by Adolf Frey and Others. 
The Signification of Leaves in the Economy of Nature. A. 
Tschirch. 
Sphinx.—London. June. 


The Faith of the Nineteenth Century. Hellenbach. 
The Christian Idea of Personality. L. Kuhlenbeck. 
The Psychology of Occultism. Concluded. R. von Koeber. 
The Historical Personality of Faust. Concluded. C. Kiese- 
wetter. 
Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 13. 


Buda-Pesth. M. Hecht. : 

A Thousand-Year Old Empire—Austria. D. A. Kohnt. 

The Imperial Post Museum at Berlin. A. Berthold. 

Gustav Schwab. With Portrait. P. Lang. 

Broadway, New York. M. Lortzing. ; 

The Value of Nobility and Property. E. Eckstein. 

Count von Moltke’s Letters. Concluded. 

The Vienna Police as Protectors of Life and Property. 

In Columbus’ Birthplace—Genoa. J. Lechner. 

The Musical and Dramatic Exhibition at Vienna. 

ecker. 

The Golden Wedding of the King and Queen of Denmark. 
With Portraits. : 

Signor Giolitti. With Portrait. 

Count Herbert Bismarck and the Countess Margarethe Hoyos. 
With Portraits. 


Universum.—Dresden. 


Heft 21. ; 
Yellowstone National Park. Continued. Paul Lindau. 
The Eternal Peace. Prof. E. Friedberg. 
Count Herbert Bismarck and the Countess Margarethe Hoyos. 
With Portraits. 
Heft 22. 


Musical and Dramatic Exhibition at Vienna. 
Where Shall We Travel? C. Falkenhorst. 
How to Preserve House Plants from Insects. 
Princess Pauline Metternich. With Portrait. 
Max van Forckenbeck. With Portrait. 


Dr. M. 


M. Brociner. 
Dr. L. Staby. 


THE FRENCH 


L’Amaranthe.—Paris. June. 


The Holy Crown of St. Stephen of  % y. E.S. Lantz. 

A Visit to the Palais des Archives.—I. . Buffenoir. 

The Salons. 

Mme. de Sévigné at the Chateau des Rochers. _R. de Salberg. 

Romance Literature in Denmark. Hedda de Tilly. 

Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. June. 

In the Heart of the Caucasus: Impressions of a Botanist. 
Emile Levier. d ‘ 

Proper Names and Their Meaning. A. de Verdilhac. 

Contemporary English Novels.—I. A. Glardon. 

On Board a German Frigate G. van Muyden. 

The Swiss Catholic Party and Social Questions. 
P. Pictet. 

Chroniques—Parisian, Italian, German, English, Swiss, Politi- 
cal. 


Concluded. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. June. 


The Geniuses and Philosophers of the Revolution. J. Gin- 
draux. 

Keshoub Chander Sen—A Christian who was not a Christian. 
A. Glardon. ; ; 

L'Initiation.—Paris. 

The Astral Body. Papus. 

The Double Nature. C. Dobourg. 

Occultism in Germany. P. Sédir. 


June. 


Journal des Economistes.—Paris. June. 


The Budget of 1893. M. Lacombe. 

Sketch of a Course on Commerce. 

The Agricultural Bank of Turkey. E. F. de Flaix. 

The Scientific and Industrial Movement. D. Bellet. 

Review of the Academy of Moral and Political Science from 
February 15 to June 1, 1892. J. Lefort. 

Souvenirs of Siam. Dr. H. Meyners d’Estrey. 

Letter from Austro-Hungary. <A. E. Horn. 

Meeting of the Society of Political Economy on June 4. 


 eoreye C. Seneuil. 


La Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
June 1. 


Anne Boleyn, According to New Documents. 
Ferriére, 


Hector de la 


OF REVIEWS. 


Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte.—Berlin. June. 


Mountaineering, Past and Present. Prof. H. Planck. 

The —— of the Royal National Gallery at Berlin. A. Ro- 
senberg. 

Thrushes. Christian Schwarzkopf. 

Heidelberg. H. Harden. 

The Title of the German Em 

A Popular Feast Day in the 


Prof. E. Heyck. 
A. G. von Suttner. 


ror. 
aucasus. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 11. 
The Origine! of Mirza Schaffy. 


With Portrait of Friedrich 
von enstedt. J. Proelss. 


Boating on the Mecklenburg Lakes. P. Fuchs von Winegrad. 
New France on the St. Lawrence River. E. von Hesse-War- 


tegg. 
The Turkish Tobacco Manufactory. G. Kinzel. 
The Fourth Dimension. C. Cranz. 
Life in the Austro-Hungarian Ca ne 


i Ludwig Hevesi. 
Women as Gardeners. 5 


Ss. 
ax Hesdértfer. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monats-Hefte.—Braun- 
schweig. 

Goether’s Mother. With Portrait. Joseph Strauss. 

The Pre-Raphaelites in England. C. Gurlitt. 

Pictures from the German South Sea Islands. Joachim Graf 


eil. 
Women Criminals. Ludwig Fuld. 
Wiener Literatur Zeitung.—Vienna. Heft 6. 
Aristocrats and Journalists. Vivus. 


What the Pevple Read. E. Reyer. 
A Fin-de-Siécle View; or, A Lament from the Camp of the 
A. Noel. 


Idealists. 
The German Heroine of Romance. 
The Art of Letter-writing. W. Popper. 


Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie.—Innsbriick. 


Diéllinger.—V. E. Michael. 

The Stowe Missal. S Baumer. 
Gore on the Incarnation: Bam 
**The Grey Friars in Oxford,” 


oton Lecture. A. Zimmermann. 
y A. Little. A. Zimmermann. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Exhaustion of Genius. Cesare Lombroso. 
Russian Civilization and Occidentalism. Doverine Tchernoff. 
ooo, Seoweene National Park in the United States. 
ollitz. 
A Moralist Upside Down. B. Jeannine. 
The Salon of the Champs-Elysées.—II. Concluded. Henri 
Chantavoine. 
May 15. 


Anne Boleyn. Concluded.__H. de la Ferriére. 

An English Working Man M.P. M. Gilbert-Boucher. 

The Heir of the Empire: In Law and in Justice. F. Engerand. 
The Death of Shelley: grag’ f and Legend. H. Montecorboli. 
The Cran: Its Origin and its Future. f. A. Levat. 

The Neo-Latin Languages. J. Lefebvre. 

The Uganda Massacre. L. Sevin-Desplaces. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris, 
May 15. 
Review of Mme. de Peyrebrune’s “Roman d'un Bas Bleu.” 
Mme. de Rute. . 
The Champs-Elysées Salon. G. Haller. 
The Champ-de-Mar Salon. M. de Vasselot. 


Jerusalem. Continued. Mme. Ratazzi. 


June 15. 
An Open Letter to Mme. Séverine. 
Our Ambassadors in Russia. <A. Portier d’Arc. 
The Salon of 1892. G. Haller. 
Jerusalem. Continued. Mme. Ratazzi. 
The Contmngenney Historical and Literary Movement. E. 
sse. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 


June 1. 


Co-operative and Savings Banks. E. Rostand. 

The Real Crisis of Trades Unions. H. Varsaveaux. 

The Great Commercial and Colonizing Companies. H. Pigeon- 
neau. 

Bosnia Under Austrian Government. A. Bordeaux. 


June 15. 


Charity at Naples. René Bazin. 
The 9 > eae of the Schultheiss Brewery at Berlin. 
ubois. 
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Financial Speculation and Its Abuse. J. Lacointa. 
—— Jacqmin, Director of the Compagnie de l'Est. E. 
Cheysson. 
Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 


June 1. 
Pantomime. M. Lefevre. 
The Glove. Act II. Continued. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
The Vienna Theatrical Exhibition. L. Muller. 


June 15. 


‘*Hamlet ’ and German Criticism. Vega. 
“The Glove.” Act III. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
June 4. 


The Precedents of the Pope’s Encyclical to the French Cardi- 
nals. H. Marmonier. 
A Prussian in Paris in 1792: J. F. Reichardt’s Letters. 


June 11. 
The Note-Book of a Bavarian Officer from July 30 to Novem- 
ber 9, 1870. With Map. 
Maurice Barrés. M. Fouquier. 
The Parliamentary Comedy. Edmond Frank. 
Modern French Art. Paul Gsell. 


June 18. 
History of Literary Reputations: The Death of Books. P. 


Stapfer. 
The Will of a Millionaire—William Astor. C. de Varigny. 
The Socialism of the German Emperor. A Letter from Herr 
von Vollmar. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
June 1. 
Schools and Universities Under Napoleon II. H. Taine. 
The Duty of Conservatives. Etienne Lanny. 
Origin of the English Race. M. Jusserand. 
The Salons of 1892.—I. The so G. Lafenestre. 
Madame de Genlis. Victor du Bled. 
A German Journalist’s Plea for the Triple Alliance. G. Val- 
bert. 
June 15. 
Education Since 1815. H. Taine. 
Money and the Rate of Interest. Vte. d’Avenel. 
A Modern Idyl. Translated. Frank Harris. 
The Cartesian Origin of Contemporary Idealism. A. Fouillée. 
Projected Reform in Savings Banks. A. Moireau. 
Jacques Inaudi, the Calculator. A. Binet. 
M. Thureau Dangin’s History of the July Monarchy. 
Vogiié. 


Vte. de 


Revue Encyclopédique.- Paris. 


June 1. 
The New Acquisitions in the Louvre. L. Benedite. 
The Catalogue of the Archives of the Bastille. With Fac- 
simile of a Lettre de Cachet. 
Reviews of Dr. Junker’s, M. Casati’s, and Major von Wiss- 
mann’s Books on Africa. With Portraits. . D’Aunis. 
Plants and Their Means of Defense Against Animals. H. 


Coupin. : : 
The Hichusond Sewage Works. With Map. G. Dumont. 
June 15. 
“ Dieu,” by Victor Hugo. With Portrait. A. Bonneau. 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana.”” With Portraits. A. Pougin. 
Anarchist Theories. With Portraits. G. Lejeal. 
Truffles in France and Africa. H. Coupin. 


Revue de Famille.--Paris. 
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Jacques Delille. Jules Simon. — 
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History of the Princes of Condé. A. Méziéres. 
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Mystic Art. H. Fouquier, 
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The French Alliance for the Propagation of the French Lan- 

guage. Jules Simon. 

Marshal Ney. Gen. Thoumas. 
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La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
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Politics and Religion. £ 
Abbate Luigi Anelli on the Reformers of the Sixteenth 


entury. 
The Migrations of the Hittites, 
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Soubrettes and Valets, Domestics in the Drama. A. Legouvé, 

The Banque de France in Connection with the Renewing of 
Its Privileges. 

Japanese of Yesterday and To-day. G. Depping. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
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The Anti-French Propaganda in Egypt. Continued. G. Pele- 
in. 


News from Uganda. 
The Strategical Routes of Tonkin. 
June 15. 
The Works at Bizerte. G. Demanches. 
Mashonaland, a New British Possession in Africa. 
The Anti-French Propaganda in Palestine. G. Pelegrin. 
The Troubles in Uganda. 


Revue Générale.—Brusselr, June. 


The Reign ¢ _ gy Corporations in Contemporary Ger- 
. Brants. 
: Serajevo and the Neighboring Mountains. A. 
Bordeaux. 
The Social Position of Catholics in England. E. Voietinck. 
The Future, According to Bellamy. J. Halleux. 
A Diary of the Twenty-first Century. Georges Kaiser. 
The Democratic Movement in Switzerland. L. Dupriez. 
“Le Roi Charlot.” Act V. C. Buet and G. de Raimes. 


Revue de l’Hypnotisme.—Paris. June. 


Some Suggestions. Dr. A. Forel. 

Various Applications of Suggestion on a Hystero-Epileptic 
Patient. Dr. Bourdon. 

The Possessed and Demoniacs at Geneva in the Seventeenth 
Century. Concluded. Dr. P. Ladame. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. June. 


Anarchy and the Social Peril. J. Huirdet. 

The Salon of 1892. E. Loudun. 

The Final Chapter of the History of Protestant Differences in 
Germany. J.B. Jeannin. 

Political Economy andthe Church. F. Baudiou. 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. June. 


The Existence and Development of the Will—I. A. Fouillée. 

On Certain Ideas of Baron Holbach. A. Lalande. 

The Philosophy of Proudhon. G. Sorel. 

The —_— of Attention on the Respiratory Movements. 
, abarre. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. 


The Italian Crisis. S. Pichon. 
The Psychology of Woman's Love. G. Ferrero. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. June. 


The Eten of Cartography. A. Laussedat. 
The Circulation of the Atmosphere. G. 
Tromelin. 


le Goarant de 


June 11. 
The History of Cartography—II. A. Laussedat. 
‘Beast and Man in India,” by J. L. Kipling. 

June 18. 
The Teaching of Psychology and Physiology. L. Dauriac. 
A Pasteur Institute in Australia. A. Loir. 
Recent Applications of Nickel. 

Revue Socialiste.—Paris. June. 


The Beginnings of German Socialism. J. Jaurés. 

~~ in the Tendencies of the Social Movement. G. 
isler. 

The Privilege of the Banque de France. A. Delon. 

Religion, According to M. de Molinari. M. Roldes. 

The Protestant Congress at Marseilles. A. Delon. 

Russian Nihilism and Western Anarchism. F. Bonjean. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. June. 


Liturgical Poetry in the Middle Ages. U. Chevalier, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. T. Delmont. 

The Confessions of St. Augustin. C. Douais. 

The Work of the Apostles. E. Jacquier. 


MAGAZINES. 


Sacred Music and Ecclesiastical Prescription. 
June 18. 
The New Duodecalogue of Freemasonry. 
«A Glorious Page in the History of Italian Art. 
The Brain and Society, According to Prof. Bianchi, 
Spiritualism in 1892. 
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La Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 


June 1. 
The European Balance of Power. Giovanni Goiran. 
Aristodemo. A. Zardo. 
Economic Italy. Senator L. G. de Cambray Digny. 
Marshal Macdonald's Memoirs. A. Franchetti. 
Celestial Space. O. Zanotti Bianco. 
The English in India. Camillo Tagliabu. 
June 16. 
Amon the Abyssinians. O. Baratier 
Bellini’s ‘“‘Nerma” and etaintint’s 
Scherillo. 


“Velleda.” M. 


THE SPANISH 


L’Aveng.—Barcelona. May. 
The Catalan School of Literature. J. M. Guardia. 
The Legend of Juan Garé. M.Spronck. 
City Gardens. S. Rusifiol. 
La Miscelanea.—Cartagena, S. A. 
May 8 


y 8. 
Gerardo de la Espriella. Biographical Sketch. 
An Eastern Legend. Lino de Leon. 

A Visit to Tubara. Carmelo. 


May 22. 


Dofia Ines Aminta Consuegra. Biographical Sketch. 
An Idyl. Juan Galofre. 
Sketch. Lino de Leon. 


THE DUTCH 


De Gids.—Amsterdam. June. 


An In = into oy Ersigtice- G. Karff. 

Columbus before 1492 F. Niormyer. 

A Real Collegian. Dr. J. As tog. 

Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Amsterdam. June. 
David and Pieter Oyens. (Illus. Causerie.) Emile Wesley. 
Live Paris. Frit Lipidoth. 

Schuiten and Kuenen. With Portraits. P. H. Ritter. 


Teyssmannia.—Batavia. April. 


Plants Protected by Ants. Dr. W. Burck. 
Tidal Forests (Mangroves) in the Tropics. 
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An American 5 eneng of the Seantritien. E. Masi. 

The Balance of Euro G. Goi 

A New Egyptian Recaes of the Biblical Famine. O. Marucchi. 
The Adu leration of Food. . Mancini. 


June. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
An aint Paragraph from the Life of Garibaldi. G. 


ngelo Valdarnini. 
osaic Cosmogony. <A. Stoppani. 
A Sixteenth Century Study. L. Grot- 
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Ferrante Aporti. 
The Six Days of nen 
Alfonso Piccolomini. 
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Revista Contemporanea.—Madrid. May 30. 


The Tenure of Land in Castile During the Middle Ages. A. 


Garcia Maceira. 
A Peruvian Relic. M. Jimenez de la Espada. 
Socialism and the Church. Concluded. - Ss. Arqués. 


The Currency Question. V. Ortiy 


June 15. 
The oe of the Tagalos (Natives of the Philippines). T. 


H. P. de Tavera. 

A Peruvian Relic. Concluded. 

The Education of Women. Continued. J. M. E. Perez. 

The Currency Question, ee. V. Orti y Brull. 
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Literary Events. M. de 


MAGAZINES. 


Culture of the Sono-Kling (terconsras Tree. S. H. Koorders. 
The Atsthetics of Gardening. H. J. Wigman. 
Tijdschrift voor het Binnenlandsch Bestuur.—Batavia. 
Vol. VI. Partl. No.1, 
Coffee Calbure inthe Residency of Palemberg. W. K. L. Krafti 
van Eime 

The Ascent of the Slamat Mountain. P. C. de 

How to Prevent Exhaustion of the Soil. K. F. 
Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. June. 


Cothelieinn and Rockets. G. Emants. 
land’s Example ; rton 
Witisous and Flemings.—I. Aug. "Gittée. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—Stockholm. No. 5. 


A Nineteenth Century pera Baath-Holmberg. 
Lady Lawyers. Will trém. 

Male and Female Ban & erks. 

The Swedish Women at the World's Fair in 1893. 
Communications from the Fredrika-Bremer Society. 
The Society of the Married Women’s Property Rights. 


Danskeren.—Bakkehus, Denmark. June. 


Fénelon. J. L. Lybecker. 

Robert Elsmere. Fr. Jungersen. 

Notes from the Roman Catholic World. 

In Memory of N. J. Termansen. L. Schréder. 
The Old Norse Emigration. H. Brun. 

The Produce Market. Chr. Faber. 


Idun.—Stockholm. No. 23. (233.) 
The Duchess Anna d’Uzés. Alfvar Arfvidsson. 


traits. 
School Vacations and Overwork. N. L. Victorin. 
From the World of Suffering and Charity. 
Stockholm Sketches by Cecilia Baath-Holmberg. 
No. 24. (234.) 

Amy Segerstedt. With Portrait. Inez Wigert. 
The Wages of the Educated Woman. J. D—f. 
From the World of Suffering and Charity. Continued. 
A New Reform. Fru Snorre. 

No. 25. (235.) 
. With Portrait. E. K. 
ish Board Schools Half-Century Jubilee. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. No. 4. 


A Chapter from the Mistery. of the Swedish Telephone. 

American Mixed Schools. almar Edgren. 

On iy > Reforms in the ont ern Countries. O. W. Still von 
olstein. 


With Por- 
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The Bible of the Hindoos._ Kar] Ferdinand Johansson. 
Henrik Ibsen’s Dramas. Review by N. Hertzberg. 
— er Viktor Rydberg. Reviewed by Ernst Beck- 


Rowen Archeology. Julius Centerwall. Reviewed by Vilh 


Lundstrém. 
Ord och Bild.—Stockholm. 


May. 
Midsummer Night's ae. Woodeut by Tekla Nordstrém, 
after the painting by Georg Pauli. 
The Races at Circus Maximus . st Woodcuts by Rous- 
seau, after the painting by V. Check 
Bellman and Braun. Hellen Lindgren. 
The Etymology of the Masses. Rob. Geete. 
Rome and Its Monuments. Edv. Alkman. 


Samtiden.—Bergen. June. 


Beside a Stream. Song with Music. Edv. Gri 
Edv. Grieg and His Wife in Denmark. With Perteaite, Hel- 
ger Drachmann. 
ee fon Two Letters Written by the Composer Grieg 
in Youth. 
Scenes from ‘‘ Princess Maleine.”’ Jensen and Prahl. 
Spiritualism among the Uncivilized Races. Otto Gaupp. 
alt Whitman. Henrik Thym. 


Svensk — 


No. 
Queviiens for a Norwegian ae ovat Hiirne. 
ew Unionist Literature. Otto Vareni 
Erics Werenskiold. Edv. Alkman. 


Tilskueren.—Copenhagen. June. 


A Literary Protest against the Despotic Government of Chris- 
tian Dr. J. A. Friderica. 

The Maximum Working Day. Th. Sédrensen. 

Madame Blavatsky and Theosophy. Karl of Geijerstam. 

The Value of Carlyle. Niels Mdller. 
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Arena. 
Annals of the Am. Academy of 

Political Science. ‘ 
Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Antiquary. 
Asiatic Quarterly. 
Andover Review. 
Architectural Record. 
Argosy. 
Asclepiad. 

talanta. 
nkers’ Magazine. 

ankers’ Magazine (London). 

Belford’s Monthly. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Bookman. 


Beacon. 
Board of Trade Journal. 
Cornhill. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Chautauguan. 
Church at Home and Abroad. 
Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 
Church Quarterly Review. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
Century Magazine. 
Californian Mlustrated Maga- 
zine. 
Cassiers Magazine. 
Charities Review. 
Cosmopolitan. 
Contemporary Review. 
Christian Thought. 
Critical Review. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
— World. 
ial. 
Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
Dominion Illustrated Monthly. 
Dublin Review. 
Economic Journal. 
Economic Review. 
Educational Review (New 
York). 
Educational Review (London). 
Education. 
Engineering Magazine. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 























Esquiline. 
<xpositor. : 
Eastern and Western Review. 





‘orum. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 
Greater Britain. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Girl’s Own Paper. 
Great Thoughts. 
ood Wor 


elp. Meesnt 

arper’s Magazine. 

omiletic Review. 

[ome Maker. 

ealth Record. 

Igdrasil. 

nternat’l Journal of Ethics. 
ndian Magazine and Review. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Review. 
Irish Monthly. 

Journal of Education. 




















Journal of the 
gineering Societies. 
Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 
Juridical Review. 
Knowledge. 
King’s Own. 
Lend a Hand. 
Leisure Hour. 
Lippincott’s Monthly. 
a Magazine. 
London Quarterly Review. 
Lutheran Quarterly Review. 
Lucifer. 
Ludgate Monthly. 
Lyceum. 
onth. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Magazine of Am. History. 
Menorah Monthly. 
issionary Review of World. 
issionary Herald. 
onist. 
unsey’s Magazine. 
Music. 
Monthly Packet. 





























Methodist Review. 

North American Review. 
National Review. 

National Magazine. 
Nineteenth Century. 

New Englander and Yale Re- 


view. 
New England Magazine. 
New Review. 
New World. ’ 
Newbery House Magazine. 
Nature Notes. 
Outing. 
Our Day. 
Overland Monthly. 


. Phrenological Magazine. 


Poet Lore. 
Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 
Philosophical Review. 
arpa Science Monthly. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 
iver. 
uarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. 
Searterts Review. 
view of Reviews. 
Review of the Churches. 
Social Economist. 
School and College. 





. Scottish Geographical Maga- 


zine. 
Scottish Review. 
Scots Magazine. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Strand. 
Sunday Magazine. 
Sunday at Home. 
Temple Bar. 
Treasury. 
University Extension. 
University Magazine.| 
nited Service. 
United Service Magazine. 
Welsh Review. 
Westminster Review. 
Young England. 
Young Man. 


[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references'are to the July numbers of periodicals. 


Spin. Negus Negusti and the, F. Villiers, CM. 
Tica : 
Circumnavigation of Lake Chala, Mrs. French-Sheldon, A. 
The Gold-Fields of South Africa—II., Gustave Halle, EngM. 
Sir E. Wood and the Boer Surrender, USM. 
The Pygmy Tribes, Dr. H. Schlicter, ScotGM. 
A Ride in the Great Sahara, J. H. Forbes, GW. 
interests in Africa, C. H. E. Carmichael, AQ. 
oe ous War in Uganda, ChMisI, AQ, EWR, FR, 
ew 


9 ac. 
Ailesbury, Lord, Jacobite, Andrew Lang, on, Black. 
Alabama-Alaska : United States in Paragraphs, MAH. 
Albania, Chad Mijatovich on, EWR. 
Almond Culture in Ply H. J. Philpott, PS. 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1892 and Marshal Fabert, USM. 
Architecture, Dates and Styles in Gothic, J. H. Roberts, NH. 
ee” eed : What Does Anschauung Mean ? Dr. Paul Carus, 
on. 
Anterepetasice Work in America, Frederick Starr, PS. 
Apane Fathers and New Testament Revelation, H. M. Scott, 
Architecture at the World's Columbian Exposition—II., CM. 
arte Exploration: Peary’s North Greenland Expedition, 
PP. 














Aristotle, Finding the Tomb of, Charles Waldstein, CM. 
Armies, A Glance at the European, Col. T. A. poig F. 
Army Desertion: Its Cause and Prevention, USM. 
Art, Antique, Evolution of, Sara A. Hubbard, D. : 
Art of Ravenna, The, E. H. and E. W. Blashfield, Scrib. 
Art: My Studio at Monterey, Paul Van Dyke, CalM. 
Aseneth, The Prayer of, B. Pick, HomR. 
Asia, Central: The Situation, A. Vambéry, NC. 
Astronomy : 
‘New ” and Variable Stars, J. E. Gore, PS. 
Latitudes, K. 
. Gore, 
MP. 
Aggmcnny and Wo t Egypt, J. N. Lockyer, 
rr Sn in Legations and in Vessels.—II., J. B. Moore, PSQ. 
Athens, The ligion of, A. B. Hyde, MR. 
etics : 
Canoe Life, W. P. Stephens, Lipp. 
The New York Athletic Club. Owen Hackett, MM. 
colm W. Ford, O. 
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Western Australia, Dr. E. Scott, GB. 
Tho Labor Traffic, Sir R. Temple, NatR. 
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Australasia's Financial Position, G C. Levey, AQ. 


Austria, Crown Princess Stephanie of, and her “ Lacroma,” 


Black. 
— Individual and Corporate, W. Besant and Another, 
a 


Bacon versus Shakespeare.—I., Edwin Reed, A. 
Ballads: England’s Ballad Hero, F ges Wilson, TB. 
Base Ball : e National Game, John H. Mandigo, Chaut. 


Bible and Bible Criticism : 
odern Discoveries and the Christian Faith. SunH. 
The Inspiration of the Bible, Rev. P. Prescott, KO. 
a Doctrine of the Atonement in the New Testament, 


Wm. “Carey, Translator of the Bible, G. Smith, MisR. 
Biologist an ‘Naturalist, I. Muntz on, GM. 

Birds, The Migration of, B. G. Johnson, we 

Birrell, Augustine, and His Criticisms, Watson, Bkman. 
Black Horest, From the, to the Black Sea.—VI., F. D. Millet, 


Har 
— Sea, From the German Ocean to the, Thomas Stevens, 
Boating : 


A Plea for the House-Boat, C. L. Norton, O. 
Bonivard, The True: The Prisoner of Chillon, W. D. Mc- 
Crackan, NEM. 


Brora Loch at Midnight in June, Hugh Miller, Black. 
=, me” The Country Home of Bryant, G. M. Clap- 
am, HM. 
Buchanan, George, a Sixteenth Century Scholar, GM. 
Burmah: Oriental Education, P. Holdern on, AQ. 
‘Caine, Hall, R. Blathwayt, Bkman. 
‘California : 
Santa Barbara, Caroline Hazard, O 
Rabbit Driving in the San Joaquin Valley, OM. 
The Schools of San Francisco, Fred. H. ackett, CalM. 
Through the Lake County in a Six-in-Hand, G. C. Brooke, 


CalM. 

In the Yosemite, Charles T. Gordon, CalM. 

‘A Southern California ~~ Railroad, Olaf Ellison,CalM. 

A Desert Journey, John R rs, GGM 

Almond Culture in California, H H. 2 J. Philpott, PS. 
‘Calvin as a Commentator, Philip Schaff, P 
Canada: A Century of Legislation, Frank Yeigh, DM. 
Canadians, French, in New Engiand, P. Bender, NEM. 
Canoeing: “The Mosquito Fleet,” Wm. G. Morrow, OM. 
Canterbury Cathedral, Rev. Dr. Hayman, NH. 
Cantillon’s Place in Economics, Henry Hi Higes, QJEcon. 
umraenns, 7% Tyranny of, J. J. Davies, W 
Carlyle, Thom: 

My Four ped from rin Bugland gs jo hahaa, Gw 

The Carlyles ; Emerson in a ,B 


Cartwright, Bisho p, Diet el R. 
: e ny Secon of St. Paul's, NAR. 


‘Cathedrals, The 
Catholic Church : 
The Catholic Church and the Indians, Rev. D. Manley, CW. 
The First Bishop of oo C. A. Walworth, C.W. 
‘Cave Men of Mentone June 
ee One of England’ 's Great Modern Schools, D. Sla- 
en, Cos. 
‘Chemists, Some American, Marcus Benjamin, Chaut. 
‘Chicago 
The Railway Problem of Chicago, fy May. 
The Heart of Chicago, F. H. Head, NEM 
Chicago, Edward G. Mason, AM. 
Among the Poor of Chicago, Joseph Kirkland, Scrib. 
=" Life in the Slums of New York, Helen Campbell, Dem. 
ina: 
Characteristics of Chinese Cities, GGM. 
The Anti-Foreign Riots, Rev. G. Ensor, | ChMisI. 
Christ’s Testimony to the Old Testament, “ee PRR. 
‘Christian Anthropology, Rev. E. B. Brady, 
Christian Nation, Is urs ? Decision of Supreme © mg OD. 
Christianity, The Cradle of—III., Dr. K. Kohler, M 
Christianity, Evolution and—II., St. George Mivart, "Con. 
Christian onasticism, " 
‘Church Folk-Lore, Rev. J. E. be ai NH. 
‘Clerical Duty. Reminiscences of, C. 
Gere Old Welsh Preachers, Rev. D. B. Hooke, SunH . 
wae = Grover: What Mr. Cleveland Stands for, C. F. 


s, F. 
C onl an and the Reading Leases, A. A. McLeod, F. 
Colonies and Imperial Federation : 
Imperial Reciprocity from a Producer's Point of View, GB. 
Elective Colonial Governors, E. W. Burton, GB. 
Education for the Colonies, A. Montefiore, Mac. 
Columbus, Christopher : 
lg po seal Columbus—ITI., Emilio Castelar, CM. 
The Loves of Christopher Columbus, J. Carter Beard, Dem. 
Columbus and His Times—V., W. H. Parker, GGM. 
Compressed Air, A Practical Consideration of, CasM, June. 
Consciousness, Appealing ood Le Z. Batten, HomR. 
Consumer, The, Isaac L. R: 
cae Labor in Road- ‘itaking ‘Albert Roberts, EngM. 
Copyright : Newspaper Copyright, 8. J. Low, NatR. 
Court Life in England in the yBighteenth Century, TB. 
Cowper, A Stud Of. John V. Chene a 
Creation, The True "Idea of, J. H. Woth 
Creation, Semitic Tradition of the, ye D. eek PRR. 
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Creed Conformity, The Ethics of, J. Mocheide Rorrit, AR. 
Cremation, The TOgTess of. John, a a —_— 

Cricket in Yorkshire, Rev, oa pS 

Criminals, Treatment of, in heenaee Greece, Black. 

Culture : Its Meaning and Its Uses, J. A. Symonds, NewR. 
Damrosch, Walter, Russell Stockton, 

Dardistan : Legends, Songs and Customs, Dr. G. W. Leitner, 

























































AQ. 
Daubigny, Charles Fran ss CM. 
Declaration of Independence: How it Was Received, C. D. 


eshler, Harp. 
Depew, Chauncey M., HM. 
Dicenand Fields, The ‘Indian, ox. 


Diet for Hot Weather, Pro N. E. Y. Davis, PS. 

Eden, The Descent from, ie § S. David, A. 

Educational Association 7 nates wc The Dominion, DM. 

Egypt : Abandoned Archives of Khu-en-Atan, J. N. Fraden- 
urg 

Egypt pa Palestine, Prehistoric Times in, J. W. Dawson, 


Elections, English : 
The Appeal to the Countey, NatR. 
The Choice of England, Edward Dicey, NC. 
Impending Elections in England and America, A. Carnegie, 


The Case for the Government. Black. 

The Tyranny of Canvassing, J. J. Davies, WR. 
Electrical Development, Future, Elihu Thomson, NEM. 
Electricity, Practical Applications of, J. J. Stewart, K. 

lephants, Capture of, in Mysore, R. C. Mig At Harp. 

Engineering off Cape Hatteras, J. W. Walters, EngM. 
England's Industrial and Commercial History, J. W. Jenks, D. 
Engraving, Modern Photo-Intaglio, in Half- lone, B, June. 
Evangelistic Movements, Modern, A. T. Pierson, HomR. 
Evolution and Christianity—IL., St. George Mivart, Cos. 
Evolution, Fast and Loose Theories of, Joseph Cook, OD. 
Fancy, The Decline of, Bradley Gilman, 
— What the Government is Doing for the, A. W. Har- 


is, CM. 
Pederat Power, The Growth of the, H. L. Nelson, Harp. 
Fiction : Recent Novels, F. Adams, FR. 
Finance: 

The Resumption of Specie 7. J. K. yr Scrib. 

What Shall the Ratio Be ? ymposium, N 

Usur v and Interest, . 4 

alue of Silver, A. asus, ) cee 




















The 
The Basis of Money, H. A gins, A. 

1 hates Fook "A, xiper . Esselstyn, CHA. 
‘ishin, 


Getting out the Fly-Books, L. M. Yale, Scrib. 

Sturgeon nay my. in the James, C. W. Coleman, Cos. 

Game Fishes in the Pacific, Henry T. Payton, CalM. 

Bass Fishing in New England, Charles F. Danforth, NEM. 
Florence of the English Poets, The, Grace E. Channing, CalM. 
French Protestants, Theological Thought Among, A. Tetillat, 


PRR. 
Freeman, Edward Augustus, William Clarke, NEM. 
Franklin, Sir John, Sir H. Elliot, NC. 
Freemasons, Ly. 
Frith, W. ’P, Portraits, ae 3 June. 
Froude, James fny, ee 
Funeral Baked Meats. iseount Dillon, Ant. 
Coven Sketch of 


Gambli 

Why Is cheunblin roe ? Archdeacon Sinclair, YM. 

Gomes and Cheating in Ancient Rome, R. Lanciani, 
— Ocean, From the, to the Black Sea, Thomas Stevens, 
Gonpeng: A Weakness in the Imperial Socialism, EconJ, 

une. 
Gerome, Jean Léon, C. S. Johnson, MM. 
Glaciers and Glacia 1 Phenomena, Ww. B. Duaniag, ¢ gous, June. 
Gold-Fields of South Africa.—II., Gustave hg 
Gold Shipments, Official Returns of, G. O. Virtue, Oyecon. 
= Work, Ancient, C. H. Davenport, Harp. 
Quaint Rural Customs, R 

pa f Ponsant Girls, Mary. Hayden onl Lilian Greene, GOP. 
Hanway’s Travels, Austin Dobson, 
Hardy, "Thomas, and His Novels, Willian Sharp, F. 
Harrison, ane Harrison’s Sound Administration, J. R. 


Hawle 
sooty a Fort in tery, 9 C. en MAH. 
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ouse- Heating, Practical Hints on, Leicester Allen, EngM. 
unting: "Woodcock Shooting on the Upper Mississippi, O. 
unting : Rabbit Driving in the ~~ ¢ uin Valley, OM. 
H notism and Mental Suggestion, 5 lower, A. 
Ida In the Snake Riv: 7 ee R. spears, Chaut. 
Idealist, The American, G Gamalie “113.3 Jr., AM. 
Illustrator, The Newspaper Story of, Max de ‘Lipman, Lipp: 
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Immigration Question, The, John H. Noble, PSQ. 
em eS in oieting, W. H. Downes, NEM. 
India: The Cave of Elephanta, Rev. C. Merk, SunH. 
Indians, The Catholic Church and the, Rev. D. Manley, CW. 
Indian War: The Modoc War, Major James Jackson, US. 
Insurance, National : Pg Pensions, J. Rae, EconJ, June. 
— Boehm-Bawerk’s T eory of, F. A. Walker, QJEcon. 
reland : 
The Protest of Irish Protestantism, A. V. Dicey, CR. 
The Ulster Protestants and Home Rule, NewR. 
Ulsteria and Home Rule, CR. 
Noncomformists and Home Rule, H. M. Bompas, FR. 
Strength and Prospects of Unionism in Ireland, FR. 
Who are the Irish Loyalists ?_ Thomas Scanlon, WR. 
The Old Irish Parliament, WR. 
Irish Minstrels and Minstrelsy, Daniel Spillane, CW. 
Iron: Recent Changes in the Pig-lron Industry, W. Kent, 
CasM, June. 
Isabella at Segovia, Herbert Pierson, Cos. 
Italy, The Situation in, Ex-Prime Minister Crispi, NAR. 
Ivory Sale in London LH. 
Jamaica Resurgens, Duke of St. Albans, NC. 
Janssen, Johannes, Joseph Alexander, CW. 


— seat 
‘axation in Japan, Garrett Droppers, QJEcon. 


In a Japanese Garden, Lafcadio Hearn, AM. 
Local Self-Government in Japan, Ernest W. Clement, PSQ. 
Japan and Her Constitution, F. T. Piggott, AQ. 


Industrial Enterprise, BTJ, June, 

The Earthquake, Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, NH. 
Jefferson, Joseph, Morris Bacheller, MM. 
Jerusalem, George May Powell, GGM, June. 
Jewish Question, Ethics of the, Charles Zueblin, IJE. 
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system stand in the way! Let us speak truth freely!”—M. CAMILLE FLAMMARION TO THE EDITOR OF “THE REVIEW OF 
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